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ESSAYS ON THE LAKE SCHGOL OF 
POETRY. 


No I. 
Worpswortn’s White Doe of Ryl- 


stone. 


Tue three great master-spirits of our 
day, in the poetical world, are Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Byron. But there 
never were minds more unlike to each 
other than theirs are, either in original 
conformation or in the course of life. 
It is great and enduring glory to this 
age, to have produced —_ Poets,—of 
perfectly original genius,—unallied to 
each other,—drinking inspiration from 
fountains far apart,—who have built 
up superb structures of the imagina~ 
tion, of distinct orders of architecture, 
—and who may indeed be said to rule, 
each by a legitimate sovereignty, over 
separate and powerful provinces in the 
kingdom of Mind. If we except the 
Elizabethan age, in which the poetical 
genius of the country was turned pas- 
sionately to the drama, and which 
produced an unequalled constellation 
of great spirits, we believe that no 
other period of English literature could 
exhibit three such Poets as these, 
standing in conspicuous elevation a- 
mong a crowd of —_ potent, but en- 
lightened and congenial Worthies. 
There is unquestionably an etherial 
flush of poetry over the face of this 
land. Poets think and feel for them- 
selves, fearlessly and enthusiastically. 
There is something like inspiration in 
the works of them all. They are far 
Superior indeed to the mere clever 
verse-writers of our Augustan age. 
It is easy to see in what feelings, and 
in what faculties, our living Poets ex- 
cel their duller prose brethren ; and 
the world is not now so easily duped, 


as to bestow the ‘hallowed name” 
upon such writers as the Sprats, and 
Yaldens, and Dukes, and Pomfrets, 
“ et hoc genus omne,” whom the 
courtesy and ignorance of a former 
age admitted into the poetical brother- 
hood. Unless a Poet be now a Poet 


indeed,—unless he somethin, 
of * the vision a the facult die 
vine,’—he dies at once, and is heard 
of no more. There is, of necessity, in 
so poetical an age as this, a vast crowd 
of deluded followers of the Muse, who 
mistake the will for the power. But 
the evil of this is not great. The 
genuine Poets, and these alone, are 
admired and beloved. Of them we 
have many ; but we believe that we 
speak the general voice, when. we place 
on a triple throne, Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Byron. 

Though greatly inferior in many 
things to his illustrious brethren, Scott 
is perhaps, efter all, the most unequi- 
vocally original. We do not know of 
any model after which the form of his 
principal Poems has been moulded. 
They bear no resemblance, and, we 
anust allow, are far inferior to the he- 
roic Poems of Greece; nor do they, 
though he has been called the Arigsto 
of the North, seem to us to resemble, 
in any way whatever, any of the great 
Poems of modern Italy. He has given 
@ most intensely real representation of 
the living spirit of the chivalrous age 
of his country. He has not shrouded 
the figures or the characters of his 
heroes in high poetical lustre, so as to 
dazzle us by resplendent fictitious 
beings, shining through the scenes 
and events of a half-imaginary world. 
They are as much real men in his 
poetry, as the “ mighty Earls” of old 
are in our histories and anna!s. The 
incidents, too, and events, are all won- 
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derfully like those of feal life ; and 
when we add to this, that all the most 
interesting and impressive superstitions 
and fancies of the times are in his 
try incorporated and intertwined 
with the ordinary tissue of mere hu- 
man existence, we feel ourselves hur- 
ried from this our civilized age, back 
into the troubled bosom of semibar- 
barous life, and made keen partakers 
in all its impassioned and poetical 
cfedulities. His Poems are historical 
narrations, true in all things to the 
spirit of history, but everywhere over- 
spread with those bright and breath- 
ing colours which only genius can 
bestow on reality ; and when it is re- 
collected, that the times in which his 
scenes are laid and his heroes act were 
distinguished by many of the most 
tie virtues that can grace or 
dignify the character of a free people, 
and marked by the operation of great 
ions and important events, every 
one must feel that the poetry of Wal- 
ter Scott is, in the noblest sense of the 
word, national ; that it breathes pon 
us the bold and heroic spirit of per- 
turbed but magnificent ages, and con- 
nects us, in the midst of philosophy, 
science, and refinement, with our tur- 
bulent but high-minded ancestors, of 
whom we have no cause to be ashamed, 
whether looked on in the fields of war 
or in the halls of peace. He is a true 
knight in all things,—free, courteous, 
and braye. War, as he describes it, 
is a noble game, a kingly pastime. He 
is the greatest of all War-Poets. His 
Poetry might make a very coward 
fearless. In Marmion, the battle of 
Flodden agitates us with all the terror 
of a fatal overthrow. In the Lord of 
the Isles, we read of the field of Ban- 
nockburn with clenched hands and 
fiery spirits, as if the English were 
ill our ae 8 and we were king. 
torious over their invading king. 
There is not much of all this in any 
modern poetry but his own; and 
therefore it is, that, independently of 
all his other manifold excellencies, we 
glory in him as the: great modern 
National Poet of Scotland,—in whom 
old times revive,—whose Poetry pre- 
vents History from becoming that 
which, in times of excessive refine- 
ment, it is often too apt to become—a 
dead letter,—and keeps the animating 
and heroic spectacles of the past mov- 
ing brightly across our every-day 
world, and flashing out from them a 


kindling power over the actions and 
characters of our own age. 
Byron is in all respects the very op. 
posite of Scott. He never dreams of 
wholly giving up his mind to the in. 
fluence of the actions of men, or the 
events of history. He lets the world 
roll on, and eyes its wide-weltering 
and tumultuous waves—even the cas 
lamitous shipwrecks that strew its 
darkness—with a stern, and some. 
times even a pitiless misanthropy. Hé 
cannot sympathise with the ordi 
joys or sorrows of humanity, even 
though intense and overpowering, 
They must live and work in intellect 
and by intellect, before they seem 
worthy of the sympathy of his impe- 
netrable soul. His idea of man, in 
the abstract, is boundless and magni- 
ficent ; but of men, as individuals, he 
thinks with derision and contempt. 
Hence he is in one stanza a sublime 
moralist, elevated and transported by 
the dignity of lraman nature ; in the 
next a paltry satirist, sneering at its 
meanness. Hence he is unwilling to 
yield love or reverence to any thing 
that has yet life ; for life seems to si 
the little that is noble into the degra- 
dation of the much that is vile. The 
dead, and the dead only, are the ob- 
jects of his reverence or his love ; for 
death separates the dead from all con- 
nexion, all intimaey with the living; 
and the memories of the great or good 
alone live in the past, which is a world 
of ashes. Byron looks back to the 
tombs of those great men “‘ that stand 
in assured rest ;” and gazing, as it 
were, on the bones of a more gigantic 
race, his imagination then teems with 
corresponding births, and he holds 


converse with the mighty im language’ 


worthy to be heard by the spirits of 
the mighty. It is this contrast be- 
tween his august conceptions of. man, 
and his contemptuous opinion of men, 
that much of the almost incomprehen* 
sible charm, and power, and enchant- 
ment of his Poetry exists. We feel 
ourselves alternately sunk and ele- 
vated, as if the hand of an invisible 
being had command over us. At one 
time we are a little lower than the 
angels; in another, but little higher 
than the worms. We feel that our 
elevation and our disgrace are alike 
the lot of our nature ; and hence the 
Poetry of Byron, as we before re- 
marked, is read asa dark, but still 
divine revelation. 
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Wordsworth is yet more unlike Byron. 
With all the great and essential facul- 
ties of the Poet, he possesses the calm 
and self-commanding powers of the 
Philosopher. He looks over human 
life with a steady and serene eye ; he 
listens with a fine ear “ to the still 
sad music of humanity.” His faith is 
unshaken in the prevalence of virtue 
over vice, and of happiness over mi- 
; and in the existence of a hea- 
venly law operating on earth, and, in 
ite of transitory defeats, always vi- 
Sly triumphant in the grand field of 
human warfare. Hence he looks over 
the. world of life, and man, with 
a sublime benignity ; and hence, de- 
lighting in all the gracious dispensa- 
tions of God, his great mind can 
wholly deliver itself up to the love of 
a flower budding in the field, or ofa 
child asleep in its cradle; nor, in doing 
so, feels that Poetry can be said to stoop 
or to descend, much less to be de- 
ed, when she embodies, in words 

of music, the purest and most delight- 
ful fancies and affections of the human 
heart. This love'of the nature to 
which he belongs, and which is in 
him the fruit of wisdom and experi- 


ence, gives to all his Poetry a very 


peculiar, a very endearing, and, at the 
same time, a very lofty c ter. His 
Poetry is little coloured by the artifi- 
cial distinctions of society. In his de- 
lineations of ion or character, he 
is not so seed ided by the varieties 
produced by customs, institutions, 
professions, or modes of life, as by 
those great elementary laws of our 
nature which are unchangeable and 
the same; and therefore the pathos 
and the truth of his most felicitous 
Poetry are more profound than of any 
other, not unlike the most touching 
and beautiful in the Sacred 
Page. The same spirit of love, and 
benignity, and etherial purity, which 
breathes over all his pictures of the 
virtues and the a of man, per- 

external nature. 
Indeed, all the Poets of the age,—and 
none can dispute that they must like- 
wise be the best Critics,—have given 
4 to him the palm in that Poetry 
which commerces with the forms, and 
hues, and odours, and sounds, of the 
material world. He has brightened 
the earth we inhabit to our eyes ; he 
has made it more musical to our ears ; 
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he has rendered it more creative to our 
imaginations. 

We are well aware, that what we 
have now written of Wordsworth is 
not the opinion entertained of his ge~ 
ret © Scotland, a sag we believe, 

is Poetry is scarce own, except 
by the extracts from Ye and criticisms 
upon it, in the Edinburgh Review. 
But in England his reputation is high, 
—indeed, among many of the v 
best judges, the highest of all our 
living Poets ; and it is our intention, 
in — and some other articles, to give 
our readers an —— of judgin 
for themselves, whether ~ is z est 
a great Poet. This they will best be 
enabled to do by fair and full critiques 
on all his principal Poems, and by full . 
and copious quotations from them, se 
lected in an admiring but impartial 
spirit. We purpose to enter, after this 
has been done, at some length into the 
peculiarities of his system and of his 

enius, which we humbly conceive we 

ave studied with more care, and, we 
fear not to say, with more knowledge 
and to better purpose, than any writer 
in the Edinburgh Review. Indeed, 
the general conviction of those whose 
opinions are good for any thing on the 
subject of Poetry is, that, however 
excellent many of the detached remarks 
on particular may be, scarcely 
one syllable of truth—that is, of know- 
ledge—has ever ap in the Edin- 
burgh Review on the general principles 
of Wordsworth’s Poetry, or, as it hee 
been somewhat vaguely, and not very 
philosophically, called, the Lake School 
of Poetry. We quarrel with no critic 
for his mere critical opinions ; and in 
the disquisitions which, ere long, we 
shall enter into on this subject, we 
shall discuss all disputed points with, 
perfect amenity, and even amity, to- 
wards those who, “ toto ccelo,” dissent 
from our views. There is by far too 
much wrangling and jangling in our 
periodical criticism. Every critic, now- 
a-days, raises his bristles, as if he were 
afraid of being thought too tame and 
good-natured. There is a want of 
genial feeling in professional judges of 
Poetry ; and this want is not always 
supplied by a deep knowledge of 
laws. For our own parts, we intend 
at all times to write of great livi 
Poets in the same spirit of love 
reverence with which it is natural to 
regard the dead and the sanctified ; 
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and this is the only spirit in which a 
critic can write of his contemporaries 
without frequent dogmatism, presump- 
tion, and injustice. 

We shall now direct the attention 
ef our readers to the “ White Doe of 
Rylstone,” a poem which exhibits in 
perfection many of Wordsworth’s pe- 
culiar beauties, and, it may be, some 
of his iar defects. It is in itself 
a whole ; and on that account we pre- 
fer beginning with it, in place of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” or the subsequent 
«* Poems” of the author, which con- 
tain specimens of so many different 
styles ; and still more, in place of the 
«« Excursion,” which, though a great 
work in itself, is but a portion of a 
still greater one, and will afford sub- 
ject-matter for more than one long 
article 


This Poem is prefaced by some 
stanzas addressed to the wife of the 
Poet, in which a touching allusion is 
made to severe domestic afflictions, 
(the death, we believe, of two children 
* whom all that looked on loved,”) 
that direfully interrupted, for a while, 
the flow of imagination in his soul, 
but the soften reo | of which 
blended at last, not undelightfully, 
with the mournful and tragic character 
of this “ tale of tears.” No verses in 
the language are more simply yet pro- 
foundly affecting ; and we are sure 
that they will dispose every feeling 
mind to come to the perusal of the 
Poem itself with the most kindly and 
sympathetic emotions. 

In trellis’d shed with clustering roses gay, 
And, Mary ! oft beside our blazing fire, 
‘When years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the heart’s desire, 
Did we together read in Spenser’s Lay 
How Una, sad of soul—in sad attire, 

The gentle Una, born of heavenly birth, 
To seek her Knight went wandering o’er the 


then, Beloved ! pleasing was the smart, 
And. the tear precious in compassion shed 
For Her, who, pierc’d by sorrow’s thrilling 
dart. 


> 
Did meekly bear the pang unmerited ; 
Meek as that emblem of her lowly heart, 
The milk-white Lamb whichin a line she led, 
And faithful, loyal in her innocence, 
Like the brave Lion slain in her defence. 


Notes could we hear as of a faery shell 
Attuned to worils with sacred wisdom fraught ; 
Free Fancy prized each specious miracle, 
And all its finer inspiration caught ; 

Till, in the bosom of our rustic Cell, 

We by a lamentable change were taught 


That *‘bliss with mortal Man may not abide” 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied! _- 


For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow; 
For us the voice of melody was mute,. «+ 
—But, as soft gales dissolve the 

And give the timid herbage leave to 
Heaven’s breathing influence failed not. t 

bestow 

A timely promise of unleoked-for frui 

Fair fruit of pleasure and sérene fod , 
From blossoms wild of fancies innocent. ’” 


It soothed us—it beguiled us—then, to hex 
Oncemore of troubles wrought by magic spel]; 
And griefs whose aery motion comes not near 
The pangs that tempt the Spirit to rebels 
Then, with mild Una in her sober chear, * 
High over hill and low adown the dell 
Again we wandered, willing to partake 
that she suffered for her dear Lord’s sake, 


Then, too, this Song of mine once mor 
could please, 

Where, anguish, strange as dreams of res. 
less sleep, - 

Is tempered and allayed by sympathies 

Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 

Even to the inferior Kinds ; whom forest trees 

Protect from beating sunbeams, and thesweep 

Of the sharp winds ;—fair Creatures !tp 
whom Heaven 

A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given. 


This tragic Story cheared us; for it speaks 
Of female patience winning firm repose; 
And of the recompense which conscience seeks 
A bright, encouraging example shows ; 
Needful when o’er wide realms the tempest 


breaks, 
Needful amid life’s ordinary woes ;— 


-Hence, not for them unfitted who would bless 


A happy hour with holier happiness. 


He serves the Muses erringly and ill, 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive: 

O, that my mind were equal to fi 

The comprehensive mandate which they 
give— 

Vain aspiration of an earnest will ! 

Yet in this moral Strain a power may live, 

Beloved Wife! such solace to impart 

As it hath yielded to thy tender heart. 


The Poem is founded on a wild and 
beautiful tradition, that in former 
times a White Doe, coming over the 
hills from what once were the de 


-mesnes of Rylstone Hall, in Yorkshire, 


visited, every Sabbath morning,: du- 
ring the time of divine service, 
burial-ground and the ruined part of 
Bolton Abbey. The Poet undertakes 
to give a poetical character to this 9 
litary and mysterious creature, and #0 
connect with its Sabbath visit to the 
holy place a tale of human passions. — 
The first canto begins with an all- 
mated and picturesque description, of 
the assemblage of people to divine 
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sévice in a rural chapel built within 
the heart of the solemn ruins, 

When faith serge a in their prime, 
In great Eliza’s time. 

All is silent but the voice of the priest 
reciting the holy liturgy, and of the 
river murmuring by, 

—When soft !—the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the ay py 4 aa oy 

Free entrance to the church- ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 

To the very house of God ; 

—Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary Doe ! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 

Of ocean for her own domain. 

This radiant creature glides silently 
to and fro over the sculptured tomb- 
stones of warriors, and through the 
ivied arches of the ruin, the desolation 
of which is Poe ry by a few mournful 
touches, and th 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she lays her down ; 

Gently as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The spot where she has made her 
Sabbath couch is thus more particu- 
larly described. 

a a solitary mound ; - 
ich two ts’ length of lev 
Did from ail other ses divide : — 
As if in some respect of pride; 
Or melancholy’s sickly mood, 
Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 
Or guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

When the congregation come into 
the church-yard at the close of the 
service, the White Doe is seen still 
lying undisturbed and fearless beside 

e little hallowed mound, and the 
conjectures of various speakers are 
given respecting the beautiful noon- 
day apparition.. Among others, 

An Old Man—studious to ¢ d 
The spectacle—hath m high 
To days of dim antiquity ; 

When Lady Aiiliza moyrned 

Her Son, and felt in her despair, 
The pang of unavailing prayer ; 
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Her Son in Wharf’s abysses drowned, 
The noble Boy of Egreinound. 
From which affliction, when God’s 
At length had in her heart found place, 
Fagen es maaly Pricey wy 

u is sta! iory ! 
The Lady’s work,—but row laid low ; 
To the grief of her soul that doth comeand go, 
In the beautiful form of this innocent Doe : 
Which, though seemingly doomed in its 

breast to sustain 

A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain, 
Isspotless, and holy, and dle,andbright,. 
And glides o’erthe earth like an angelof light. 

An Oxford scholar, who has returned 
to his native vale, ny apm still more 
fancifully, that it is the shape assumed 
by the guardian Spirit of that Lord 
Clifford called the Shepherd Lord. 

It is, thinks he, the gracious Fairy, 

Who loved the Shepherd Lord camalt 

In his wanderings solitary ; 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 

A song of Nature’s hidden powers ; 

That whistled like the wink and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 

Twas said that she all shapes could weay ; 
And oftentimes before him stood, 

Amid the trees of some thick wood, 

In semblance of a lady fair, 

And taught him signs, and shewed himsights, 
In Craven’s dens, on Cumbria’s heights ; 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely gray, 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence, when he, with spear and shield, 
Rode full of years to Flodden field, 

His eye could see the hidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow ; 

The fatal end of Scotland’s King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 

The Poet thus prepares our minds, 
by these beautiful little fancies and 
imaginings, and by the soft and solemn 
colouring which he has thrown over 
the scene haunted by the lovely visit- 
ant, for his own story, which we feel 
is to be a melancholy one, suiting the 
utter solitude of the pile. 

And see—they vanish, one by one, 
And last, the Doe herself is gone. 

In Canto II. the Poet at once re- 
turns to the source of his tale and tra- 
dition. Norton of Rylstone Hall has 


engaged with Neville and in 
cher rebellion against Queen, Hine. 
beth, on the plea of wishing to restore 
the ancient religion; and. his only 
daughter, Emily, who had been in- 
structed by her deceased mother in 
the reformed faith, has been compelled 
by him to work a banner, on which is 
embroidered 

The sacred Cross; and figured there 

The five dear wounds our Lord did bear; 
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Full soon to be uplifted high, 
And float in rueful company ! 

All the sons of Norton join him in 
his rebellion, except the eldest, Fran- 
cis, who foresees its calamitous end, 
and ineffectually tries to dissuade his 
father from the rash enterprise. He 
is dismissed with scorn and wrath 
from his father’s presence ; and seek- 
ing his beloved sister, who had gone 
to vent her sorrow in the groves round 
the Hall, he endeavours to her 
soul for the death of her and all 
her brothers, and for the utter over- 
throw of their ancient and illustrious 
house. Nothing can exceed, in simple 
and solemn earnestness, the whole of 
this mournful prophecy. For example, 
** O Sister, I could prophesy ! 

The time is come that rings the knell 
= all we ow! — so well ;— 
no ’ us may §) 
Foaecnemen, aatkeahed 

Hope nothing, I repeat ; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly : 
et 

t while I am . 
Acknowledging a in this. 
A comfort in k abyss : 
But look not for me when I am gone, 
And be no farther wrought upon. 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
All prayers for this cause, or for that ! - 


Weep, if that aid thee; but 

Upon no help of outward fiend 
Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To forti without reprieve. 

For we must fall, both we and ours,— 
This Mansion and these pleasant bowers ; 


Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hall, 
Our fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 
The Horse must forsake his manger, 
And learn to glory in a Stranger ; 
The Hawk forget his perch,—the Hound 
Be parted from his ancient ground : 
The blast will sweep us all away, 
One desolation, one decay ! 
And even thisCreature !”’ which words saying 
ry an wa aay ke 

steps distant, feeding, straying ; 

air Creature, and saints Olas ane snow ! 

** Even she will to her peaceful woods 
Return, and to her murmuring floods, 
And be in heart and soul the same 
She was before she hither came,— 
Ere she had learned to love us all, 
Herself beloved in Rylstene Hall.” 

The canto ends with some fervent 
entreaties and prayers that she will 
cherish no earthly hope, but look to 
Heaven alone for support, in the or- 
phan and brotherless state in which 
she will soon be placed. Pa 
** But thou, my Sister, doomed to be 
leat whi by Heaven's decree 
Must hang upon a a tee; 


If not in vain we have breathed the breath 
Together of a purer faith— 

If hand in hand we have been led, it 
And thou, (0 happy thought this day 1) 
Not seldom foremost in the way— ay 
If on one thought our minds have fed, 

And we have in ene meaning read— : 
If, when at home our private weal : 
Hath suffered from the shock of zeal, 
Together we have learned to prize 
Forbearance, and self-sacrifice— 

If we like combatants have fared, 

And for this issue been prepared— 

If thou art beautiful, and youth 

And thought endue thee with all truth, 
Be strong ;—be worthy of the grace - 
Of God, and fill thy destined place : 

A soul, by force of sorrows high, 
Uplifted to the purest sky 

Of undisturbed humanity !” 

He ended,—or she heard no more ; 
He led her from the Yew-tree shade, 
And at the Mansion’s silent door, 

He kissed the consecrated Maid ; 
And down the Valley he pursued, 
Alone, the armed Multitude. 


The third canto is wholly occupied 
with a detail of the rising in the 
North, and the disarray of the rash 
levy on the approach of the royal army, 
under Dudley. Old Norton now fe 
that ruin is at hand. 

Back through the melancholy Host 

Went Norton, and resumed his post. 
Alas! thought he, and have I borne * 
This Banner raised so joyfully, 

This hope of all posterity, 

Thus to become at once the scorn 

Of babbling winds as they go by, 

A spot of shame to the sun’s bright eyes 
To the frail clouds a mockery ! ba 
—So ing, he upraised his head 

Towards that Imagery once more ; 

But the familiar prospect shed 
Despondency unfelt before : 

A shock of intimations vain, 

Blank fear, and superstitious pain, 

Fell on him, with the sudden thought 

Of her by whom the work was wrought ta» 
Oh wherefore was her countenance bright. , 
With love divine and gentle light ? 

She did in iveness obey, ’ 
But her Faith leaned another way, 

Ill tears she wept,—I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 

Sad words to that mute Animal, 

The White Doe, in the hawthorn brake j 
She steeped, but not for Jesu’s sake, 
This Cross in tears :—by her, and One 
Unworthier far, we are undone— 

Her Brother was it who assailed 

Her tender spirit and prevailed. 

Her other Parent, too, whose on ed 

In the cold grave hath long been 

From consith eaiad dawn beguiled 

The docile, unsuspecting Child : A 
Far back—far hex on mind must go 
To reach the well-spring of this woe!=y 
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In this melancholy mood, Francis, 
who unarmed had wed the multi- 
tude, implores his infatuated father to 
abandon the hopeless en: ise, but 
is re with anger and disdain, 
and retires, to wait a kindlier time to 
renew his supplications. This canto, 
consisting princi of action, is ra- 
ther heavy and languid, and reminds 
the reader, somewhat painfully, of the 
light and bounding manner of Scott 
in such narrations, to which it forms a 
unfavourable contrast. 
fourth canto o with a fine 
moonlight view of Rylstone Hall, and 
brings us into ino. of the 
sainted Emily, already felt to be an 
orphan, and attended in her solitude 


by that beautiful mute creature, now 


her constant. companion. The whole 
of this description is so exquisite, that 
we shall quote it entire. 

s ether looking down, 


right 
Walked round, rane oe day-light ; 
i still, above bower 
is perched, from yon lone Tower 
The Hall-clock in the clear moonshine 


With ints at nine. 


yew-tree shade ;— 
fair Creature, who hath found - 
into forbidden ground ; 
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Their darksome boughs on ei 
In open moonlight doth she lie ; 
Happy as others of her kind, 
That, far from human neighbourhood, 
a pe peg cecal 
rough or chase, or sa . 
But vies us Gis aed inset fo thie, 
The consecrated Emily ? 
Even while I speak, behold the Maid 
Emerging from the cedar shade 
To open moonshine, where the Doe 
Beneath a cypress-spire i 


is laid ; 
Like a patch of April snow, 
Upon ‘a bed of * 
pon a es herbge re 


side, 


a 
Or behind a rocky screen ; 
Lonely relic! which, if seen 


EM a Shepherd, is passed by 


ith an inattentive eye. 
—Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe! 
Yet the meek Creature was not free, 
Erewhile, from some j 
For thrice hath she 
The thought-bewi 
Endeavouring, in her 
Some smile or look of love to gain,— 
Encouragement to or play ; 
Attempts which b unhopey: Maid 
Have all been slighted or gainsaid. 

e viewless breeze ! 
*Tis fraught with acceptable feeling, 
And instantaneous sympathies 
Into the Sufferer’s bosom stealing ;— 
pT ae 
Hung with late-flowering w 
San skis sualis ahd outabealy 
The Lagianse of the bonathing Sowers 
Revives a memory of those hours 
When here, in this remote Alcove, 
(While from the t woodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 
A fondly anxious Mother strove 
To her — 
And mysteries above years. 
— Yes, she is soothed san Image faint— 
And yet not faint—a presence bright 
Returns to her ;—tis that bless’d Saint 
Who with mild looks and mild 
Instructed here her darling Child, 
While yet a prattler on the knee, 
To worship in simplicity 
Thole eae vee eye 
Of Ot eee, 
*s But oh! thou Angel from above, 
Thou Spirit of maternal love, 
That stood’st before my eyes, more clear 
Than Ghosts are fabled to appear 
ee eee 
As presence to me 
Vested in radiant ministry 
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Descend on Francis : the air 
Of this sad earth to him repair, 

Speak to him with a voice, and say, 

** That he must cast despair away !” 

In this state of mind she beholds an 
old gray-haired man approaching her, 
and in the agony of her distress con- 
jures him to hk the insurgent powers 
now besieging Barnard Castle, and to 
bring her some tidings of those for 
whose sake she is so disconsolate. 

In the fifth canto, Emily has seated 
herself, in her sorrow, beneath the 
shadow of a tower on Rylstone Fell, 
awaiting there the return of the aged 
messenger. This tower, now sad and 
silent, 
Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met, 
To practise games and archery : 
How proud and happy they! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how Ghadied: and proud ! 
And from the heat of the noontide sun, 
From showers, or when the prize was won, 
They to the Watch-tower did repair, 
Commodious Pleasure-house ! and there 
Would mirth run round, with generous fare; 
And the stern old Lord of Rylstone Hall, 
He was the proudest of them all ! 

At last the old man comes, and in- 


forms her of the end of the sad tra- 
gee =ths execution of her father and 
all hi 


s eight sons. Francis alone sur- 


vives. 

** Your noble Brother hath been spared, 
To take his life they have not dared. 
On him and on his high endeavour 

The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 
Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 

Of duty seeing with clear sight ; 

He was their comfort to the last, 

Their joy till every pang was past. 

** T witnessed when to York they came— 
What, Lady, if their feet were tied ! 
They might deserve a good Man’s blame ; 
But, marks of infamy and shame, 

These were their triumph, these their pride. 
** Lo, Francis comes,”’ the people cried, 

‘* A Prisoner once, but now set free ! 

** *Tis well, for he the worst defied 

** For sake of natural Piety ; 

** He rose not in this quarrel, he 

‘¢ His Father and his Brothers wooed, 

** Both for their own and Country’s good, 
*¢ To rest in peace—he did divide, 

‘* He parted from them ; but at their side 
** Now walks in unanimity— 

** Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 

** While to the prison they are borne, 

** Peace, peace to all indignity !” 

** And so in Prison were they laid— 

Oh hear me, hear me, gentle Maid! 
For I am come with power to bless, 
To scatter gleams through your distress 

Of a redeeming happiness. 


Me did a reverend pity move 
And privilege of ancient love, 
But most, compassion for your fate, 
Lady ! for your forlorn estate, 
Me did these move, and I made bold, 
And entrance gained to that strong-hold, 
** Your Father gave me cordial greeting ; 
But to his purposes, that burned 
Within him, instantly returned— 
He was commanding and entreating, 
And said, ** We need not stop, my Son! 
** But I will end what is begun ; 
** *Tis matter which I do not fear 
** To intrust to any living ear.” 
And so to Francis he renewed 
His words, more calmly thus pursued. 
** Might this our enterprise have 
** Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
** A renovation from the dead, 
** A spring-tide of immortal green : 
** The darksome Altars would have blazed 
** Like stars when clouds are rolled away; 
** Salvation to all eyes that gazed, 
** Once more the Rood had been upraised 
** To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 
** Then, then, had I survived to see 
** New life in Bolton Priory ; 
** The voice restored, the eye of truth 
** Re-opened that inspired my youth ; 
** Had seen her in her pomp arrayed ; 
** This Banner (for such vow I made) 
** Should on the consecrated breast 
*¢ Of that same Temple have found rest: 
** I would myself have hung it high, 
** Glad offering of glad victory ! 
** A shadow of such thought remains 
** To chear this sad and pensive time; 
** A solemn fancy yet sustains 
** One feeble Being—bids me climb 
** Even to the last—one effort more 
** To attest my Faith, if not restore. 
** Hear then,” said he, ** while I impart, 
** My Son, the last wish of my heart. 
—‘* The Banner strive thou to regain ; 
** And, if the endeavour be not vain, 
** Bear it—to whom if not to thee 
‘* Shall I this lonely thought consign ?— 
** Bear it to Bolton Priory, 
** And lay it on Saint Mary’s shrine,— 
“ To wider in the sun and breeze 
“* *Mid those decaying Sanctities. 
«© There let at least the gift be laid, 
‘¢ The testimony there displayed ; 
‘* Bold proof that with no selfish aim, 
‘* But for lost Faith and Christ’s dear name 
‘* I helmeted a brow, though white, 
‘* And took a place in all men’s sights 
“* Yea offered up this beauteous Brood, 
‘* This fair unrivalled Brotherhood, 
‘* And turned away from thee, my Son! 
‘* And left—but be the rest unsaid, 
‘¢ The name untouched, the tear 
‘* My wish is known and I have done? 
‘* Now promise, grant this one request, | 
‘* This dying prayer, and be thou blest ! 
** Then Francis answered fervently, 
‘* If God so will, the same shall be.” 
“* Immediately, this solemn word 
Thus scarcely given, a noise was 
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Officers appeared in state 
tele the Prisoners to their fate. 
They rose, oh! wherefore should I fear 
To tell, or, Lady, you to hear ? . 
They rose—embraces none were given— 
They stood like trees when earth and heaven 
Are calm ; they knew each other’s worth, 
And reverently the Band went forth. 
They met, when they had reached the door, 
The Banner which a Soldier bore, 
One marshalled thus with base intent 
That he in scorn might go before, 
And, holding up this monument, 
Conduct them to their punishment ; 
So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 
By human feeling, had ordained : 
The unhappy Banner Francis saw, 
And, with a look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe, 
He took it from the Soldier’s hand ; 
And all the people that were round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
—Hizh transport did the Father shed 
Upon his Son—and they were led, 
Led on, and yielded up their breath, 
Together died, a happy death ! 
But Francis, soon as he had braved 
This insult, and the Banner saved, 
That moment, from among the tide 
Of the spectators occupied 
In admiration or dismay, 
Bore unobserved his Charge away.” 


The sixth canto thus opens : 
Why comes not Francis ?—Joyful chear 
In that parental gratulation, 

And glow of righteous indignation, 

Went with him from the doleful City :— 
He fled—yet in his flight could hear 

The death-sound of the Minster-bell ; 
That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
To Marmaduke, cut off from pity ! 

To Ambrose that! and then a knell 

For him, the sweet half-opened Flower ! 
For all—all dying in one hour ! 
—Whycomes not Francis? Thoughts of love 
s bear him to his Sister dear 

With motion fleet as winged Dove ; 

Yea, like a heavenly Messenger, 

An Angel-guest, should he appear. 

Why jad Bs not ?—for westward fast 
Along the plain of York he past ; 

= Banner-staff was oo ss 

e Imagery conceal m sight, 

And cross the expanse, in open tight, 
Reckless of what impels or leads, 
Unchecked he hurries on ; nor heeds 
The sorrow of the Villages ; 

From the triumphant cruelties 

Of vengeful military force, 

And punishment without remorse, 
Unchecked he journeys—under law 
Of inward occupation strong ; 

And the first object which he saw, 
With conscious sight, as he swept along,— 
It was the Banner in his hand ! 

He felt, and made a sudden stand. 


After the execution of his father 
and brethren, Francis, with the ill- 
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fated banner in his hand, is over- 
taken, on his way to Bolton Abbey, 
by a party of horse under Sir George 
Bowes, and after many insults, is slain 
and left on the ground, where, after 
two days and nights, the body is 
found, and buried by some peasants 
in the church-yard of the Priory. 
Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
4 no confusion or neglect 
This did they,—but in pure respect 
That he was born of gentle Blood ; 
And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 
So to the Church-yard they are bound, 
Bearing the Body on a bier 
In decency and ‘humble chear ; 
And psalms are sung with holy sound. 

But Emily hath raised her head, 
And is again disquieted ; 
She must behold !—so many gone, 
Where is the solitary One ? 
And forth from Rylstone-hall stepp’d she,— 
To seek her Brother forth she went, 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Tow’rds Bolton’s ruined Priory. 
She comes, and in the Vale hath heard 
The Funeral dirge ;—she sees the Knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot— 
And darting like a wounded Bird 
She reached the grave, and with her breast 
Upon the ground received the rest,— 
The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth ! 


After this a years are sup- 
posed to elapse,—and the last and most 
beautiful Canto thus opens. 

Thou Spirit, whose angelic hand 

Was to the Harp a strong command, 
Called the submissive strings to wake 

In glory for this Maiden’s sake, 

Say, Spirit ! whither hath she fled 

To hide her poor afflicted head ? 

What mighty forest in its gloom 

Enfolds her ?—is a rifted tomb 

Within the wilderness her seat ? 

Some island which the wild waves beat, 

Is that the Sufferer’s last retreat ? 

Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 

Its perilous front in mists and clouds ? 
High-climbing rock—deep sunless dale— 
Sea—desert—what do these avail ? 

Oh take her anguish and her fears 

Into a calm recess of years ! 

*Tis done ;—despoil and desolation 
O’er Rylstone’s fair domain have blown ; 
The walks and pools neglect hath sown 
With weeds, the bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation, 
While, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton name hath been unknown ; 
The lordly Mansion of its pride - 
Is stripped ; the tavage hath spread wide 
Through park and field, a perishing 
That mocks the gladness of the Spring! 
And with this silent gloom agreeing 
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human Being, 
as if the waste ~ 

Were under her dominion placed : 
yet ea arses om metre 

quietness, she sits alone ; 
There seated, may this Maid be seen, 

the ruins of a wood, 

Erewhile a covert bright and green, 
And where full many a brave nee eng 


ng years of wandering have fied 
o’er the head of the orphan lady, and 
she has ventured to return at last to 
the place “‘ where the home of her fore- 
fathers stood.” 
And so beneath a mouldered tree, 
A self-surviving leafless Oak, 


gladsome earth. 
Sa a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of Deer came sweeping by ; 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 


it; 


pleading Lady viewed, 
And, her gushing thoughts subdued, 


She into tears— 


The Cady tance her playful Peer, 


And now her sainted Mistress dear ? 
And will not Emily receive 

This lovely delights and of things 

Lo ights sorrowings ? 
Lone cficer |"aili pot the belione 
The promise in that i 


speaking face, ty 
And take this gift of Heaven with grace ? » 


wan day, the first rh @ re-union 

was to teem with high communion, 

That day of balmy April ease 

They tarried in the wood together. 

And when, ere fall of evening-dew, 

She from this sylvan haunt withdrew, ~ 

The White Doe tracked with faithful pace 

The Lady to her Dwelling-place ; 

That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had Bund 

The Master of whose humble board 

Once owned her Father for his Lord ; 

A Hut, by tufted Trees defended, 

Where Rylstone Brook with Wharf is blended, 
When Emily by morning light 

Went forth, the Doe was there in sight. 

She shrunk :—with one frail shock of pain, 

Received and followed by a prayer, 

Did she behold—saw once again ; 

Shun will she not, she feels, will bear ;— 

But wheresoever she looked round 

All now was trouble-haunted ground. 

So doth the Sufferer deem it good 

Even once again this neighbourhood 

To leave.—-Unwooed, yet unforbidden, 

The —- Doe followed up the Vale, 

Up to another Cottage—hidden 

In the deep fork of Amerdale ; 

And there may Emily restore 

Herself, in spots unseen before.—_ 

Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 

By lurking Dernbrook’s pathless side, 

Haunts of a strengthening amity 

That calmed her, cheared, and fortified? 

For she had ventured now to read 

Of time, and place, and thought, and deed, 

Endless history that lies 

In her silent Follower’s eyes ? 

Who with a power like human Reason 

Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach or to retire,— 

From looks conceiving her desire, 

From looks, deportment, voice or mien, 

That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately writhed 

Her arms, or over-deeply breathed, 

Walked quick or slowly, every mood 

In its degree was understood ; 

Then well may their accord be true, 

And kindly intercourse ensue. 

—Oh ! surely ’twas a gentle rouzing, 

When she by sudden glimpse espied 

The White Doe on the mountain 

Or in the meadow wandered wide ! 

How pleased, when down the Straggler 

Beside her, on some sunny bank! 

How soothed, when in thick bower enclosed, 

They like a nested Pair reposed! 

Fair Vision ! when it crossed the Maid 

Within some rocky cavern laid, 

The dark cave’s portal gliding by, 

White as the whitest cloud on high, 
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Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change was wrought, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
The Bells of Rylstone seemed to say, 
While she sate listening in the shade, 


With vocal music, ** God us ayde !”” 
And all the Hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 
Nor lacked she Reason’s firmest power ; 


But with the White Doe at her side 

Up doth she climb to Norton Tower, 

And thence looks round her far and wide. 
Her fate there measures,—all is stilled,— 
The feeble hath subdued her heart ; 
Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 

Fulfilled, and she sustains her part ! 

But here her Brother’s words have failed,— 
Here hath a milder doom prevailed ; 

That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner left,— 

This single Creature that disproves 

His words, remains for her, and loves. 

If tears are shed, they do not fall 

For loss of him, for one or all ; 

Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her soul’s soft $ 

A few tears down her cheek descen 

For this her last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 
And bless for both this savage spot ! 
Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For reasons lice and manifold— 

Here hath she, here before her sight, 

Close to the summit of this height, 

The © prasey rock-encircled Pound 

In which the Creature first was found. 

So beautiful the spotless Thrall, 

(A lovely Younkling white as foam,) 

That it was brought to Rylstone-hall ; 

Her youngest Brother led it home, 

The youngest, then a lusty Boy, 

Brought home the prize—and with what joy! 
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On i ights, loved to go: 
There cloister, acne 
Attended by the soft-paced Doe ; 
Nor did she fear in the still moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary’s shrine ; 
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For that she came ; there oft and long 
She sate in meditation strong : 
And, when she from the abyss 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor mourned ; 
Was happy that she lived to greet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet ; 
How happy in her turn to meet 
That recognition ! the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenance ; 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior Creature ! 

A mortal Song we frame, by dower 
En of celestial power ; 
Power which the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom we were first visited ; 
Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 
Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 
We stood before this ruined Pile, 
And, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 

in this Presence kindred themes ; 

Distress and desolation spread 
Through human hearts, and pleasure dead = 
Dead—but to live again on Earth, 
A second and yet birth ; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 
From fair to fairer ; dsy by day 
A more divine and loftier way ! 
Even such this blessed trod, 
By sorrow lifted tow’rds her God ; 


ere to the purest 
Of undisturbed soere md 
Her own thoughts loved she; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend,— 
There stopped ;—her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied— 
Her sanction inwardly she bore, © 
And stood apart from human cares : 
But to - world returned willing my 
Although with no unwilling min 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The wee pias * in oe rayers. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly ti 
To earth, she was pir Sg and died. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted Family, 
Rose to the God from whom it came! 
—lIn Rylstone Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her Mother's side. 

Most glorious sunset !—and a ray 
Survives—the twilight of this day : 
In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Suppert, and whom the forest shields ; 
Who. having filled a holy place, 
Partakes in her degree Heaven’s grace ; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely chear 
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Which her dear Mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
The enclosure of this Church-yard ground ; 
Here wanders like a gliding Ghost, 
And every Sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the People when the Bells 
Are heard among the moorland dells, 
Finds entrance through yon arch, where way 
Lies open on the Sabbath-day ; 
Here walks amid the m: waste 
of altars, shrines defaced, 
floors encumbered with rich show 

Of fret-work imagery laid low ; 
Paces softly, or makes halt, 
By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault, 
By plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and grass, 
And sculptured Forms of Warriors brave ; 
But chiefly by that si grave, 
That one sequestered hillock green, 
The ive Visitant is seen. 
There doth the gentle Creature lie 
With those adversities unmoved ; 
Calm Spectacle, by earth = sky 
In their benignity approved ! 
And aye, matiake, this hoary Pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 
Looks down upon her with a smile, 
A ious smile, that seems to say, 
«¢ Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, 
But Daughter of the Eternal Prime !” 

It will be soon seen, by those who 
have not read this Poem, that in it Mr 


Wordsworth has aimed at awakening 
the feelings and affections through the 


medium of the imagination. There 
are many readers of Poetry who impe- 
riously demand strong passion and vio- 
lent excitement, and who can perceive 
little merit in any composition which 
does not administer to that kind of en- 
joyment. Such persons will probably 
consider this Poem feeble and uninter- 
esting, as they will do numerous pro- 
ductions that have, nevertheless, estab- 
lished themselves in the literature of 
our country. But it is owing to a de- 
fect of imagination that the beauty, 
apparent and delightful to others, 
a not upon them. All those ma- 
gical touches, by which a true Poet a- 
wakens endless trains of thought in an 
imaginative mind, are not felt at all by 
persons of such character. It is won- 
derful what influence a delicate tune, 
or shade, or tone, may have over the 
poetical visions of a poetical reader. 
In poetry, as in painting, gentle linea- 
ments, and sober colouring, and chas- 
tened composition, often affect and de- 
light the mind of capable judges more 
than even the most ge mga efforts 
of the art. But, to the vulgar,—and 
even to minds of more power than de- 
licacy or retinement, such delineations 
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carry with them no charm—no authe, 


rity. Many persons, in some thin 
not only able but enlightened, 

look with untouched souls on the pie, 
tures of Raphael,—and turn, undg, 
lighted, from the countenance and the 
eyes of beings more lovely than hy 
man life,—to the rapturous contem, 
plation of mere earthly beauty. If we 
do not greatly err, the Poem we haye 
now been analyzing possesses much of 
the former character, and will afford 
great delight on every perusal,—ney 
and en beauties stealing and breath. 
ing from it like fragrance from peren. 
nial flowers. 

Indeed, the tradition on which the Po. 
em is founded must, to an unimagina. 
tive mind, appear childish and insigni. 
ficant ; but to purer spirits, beautifully 
adapted to the purposes of Poetry, 
The creature, with whose image % 
many mournful and sublime associa. 
tions are connected, is by nature one of 
the loveliest—wildest—of the lower 
orders of creation. All our ordi 
associations with it are poetical. Itis 
not the first time that a great Poet has 
made this fair animal the friend of hu. 
man innocence. During the happy 
days of the Lady Emily, we can figure 
to ourselves nothing more beautiful 
than her and her mute favourite glid- 
ing together through the woods and 
groves of Rylstone-hall ; and when ut 
ter desolation comes over that Paradise, 
and the orphan is left alone on the 
hopeless earth, a more awful bondof 
connexion is then felt to subsist be 
tween the forlorn lady and the inno 
cent companion of her days of blessed- 
ness. We willingly attribute some 
thing like human reason and huma 
love to that tair creature of the woods, 
—and feel the deep pathos implied a 
such communion between a human 
soul in its sorrow with an inferior na 
ture, that seems elevated by its being 
made the object of tender affection to 
a being above itself. A ring, a lock 
of hair, a picture, a written word of 
love, would be cherished with holy 
passion, by a solitary heart that mourn- 
ed over their former possessor. To the 
Lady Emily nothing remained of all 
she had loved on earth,—nothing but 
the play-mate of herself and you 
brothers,—the object which the 
had loved in their happiness,—and 
which, with a holy instinct, forso 
the wild life to which it had returned, 
when the melancholy face of its pre 
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tector once more shone among the 


Of Emily herself little need be said. 
From the first moment she is felt to be 
orphaned,—all her former happiness is 
to us like a dream,—all that is real 
with her is sorrow. In one day she 
becomes utterly desolate. But there 
is no agony, no convulsion, no despair : 

ound sadness, settled grief, the 
everlasting calm of melancholy, and 
the perfect stillness of resignation. 
All her looks, words, movements, are 
gentle, feminine, subdued. Through- 
out all the Poem an image of an ange- 
lical being seems to have lived in the 
Poet’s soul,—and without effort, he 
gives it to us in angelical beauty. 

The character and situation of Fran- 
cis, the eldest brother, are finely conceiv- 
ed, and coloured in the same calm and 
serene style of painting. He is felt to 
be a hero, though throughout branded 
with thename of coward. It required 
some courage in a Poet to describe a 
character so purely passive. There is, 
we think, a solemnity, and piety, and 
devotion, in the character that be- 
comes truly awful, linked, as they are, 
throughout, with the last extremities 
of human suffering and calamity. 

But we must conclude,—and we do 
so with perfect confidence, that many 
who never have read this Poem, and 
not a few who may have read extracts 
from it with foolish and unbecoming 
levity, will feel and acknowledge, from 
the specimens we have aow given, that 
the “ White Doe of Rylstone” is a tale 
written with singularly beautiful sim- 
plicity of language, and with a power 
and pathos that have not been often ex- 
celled in English Poetry. 


[We sepese allow this article ° on 
through the press without i at the 
author of it has not eet epee to class 
Southey along with his three illustrious con- 
temporaries. We have no doubt that he 
will yet do ample justice to his incomparable 
genius, and show to us that he has now omit- 
ted that great name, rather from the too ex- 
clusive mee of classification, than from any 
Insensibility (which really in his mind we 
cannot conceive) to the merits of that truly 
original Poet. EDITOR. |] 
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LETTER TO A POLITICIAN. 


(Written after the Conclusion of the 
late War.) 


[The following letter was, some time ago, 
to a political personage of high 
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importance, by a gentleman whose ad- 
mirable «ys Gorwiliings have ren- 
dered his spirit, al not his name, 
well known to the public. The immediate 
occasion of its composition was one of such 
a nature that it is for us to 
mention it; we are sure it will be perfectly 
understood, and we hope its manly and gen- 
erous sentiments may be as agreeable to our 
readers as they have been to ourselves. 
EDITOR.] 
Quod optanti Divum promittere neme 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro. 

SIR, 

Waatever may have been our dif- 
ferences of opinion during the progress 
of the struggle in which we have so 
long been engaged, I believe no man 
will now be disposed to deny that the 
change which has recently taken place 
in the affairs of Europe, and particu- 
larly in those of Great Britain, is at 
once the most astonishing—the most 
completely unexpected—and the most 
gratifying to the human mind, that 
ever has occurred in the annals of the 
world. 

Only two years ago, our prospects 
were discouraging in the extreme. 
That the contest, in which we were 
so deeply involved, should be conduct- 
ed to a successful issue, seemed almost 
beyond the bounds of credibility. 
Even the splendour of our military 
atchievements, however honourable to 
our national prowess, was conceived 
but little likely to lead to any solid or 
permanent advantage ; and if the firm- 
est minded amongst us believed it pos- 
sible that we might still continue to 
struggle, for a few years longer, under 
the pressure and calamities of. war, it 
was at least almost universally ad- 
mitted, that the effort must be at- 
tended with the sacrifice of those com- 
forts which we had been aceustomed 
to possess, and that our independence 
could only be maintained at the ex- 
pense of our p ity and happiness. 

To this most distressing picture, our 
political divisions, ever pregnant with 
asperity and mischief, materially tend- 
ed to give colour and effect. By those 
who, from their superior information, 
had been supposed capable of deciding 
upon the fate of empires, we were uni- 
formly addressed in language very dif- 
ferent from that of consolation. Even 
the humble hope, that, by the imme- 
diate interposition of Providence, it 
might be possible for us to escape the 
dangers of a crisis so replete with ter- 
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the seen impenetrable stupidity ; and 
instead of lending their powerful ener- 
gies to revive our spirits, and 
to support us in the hour of trial, those 
very talents amongst us, which may 
justly be deemed our national boast, 
were deliberately and systematically 
devoted to damp and paralyze our exer- 
tions, and to represent the fortunes of 
their country as irredeemably ruined 
and undone. 

In — f these gloomy _ 
bodings, during the a few short 
months the whole a has been com- 
pletely reversed. The contest has been 
conducted to an issue not merely hon- 
ourable but glorious. By the same 
succession of victories all our appre- 
hensions have been dissipated,—arbi- 
trary power has been overthrown,—le- 

itimate rights established,—and pub- 
fie liberty secured ;—and while we free- 
ly indulge our exultation in a series of 
military triumphs, per: unrivalled 
in the annals of war, we have to con- 
template, with feelings of enthusiatic 
admiration, the very first instance in 
the universe, in which conquest has 
carried peace and freedom to the van- 


quished, and has been employed to 


consolidate, upon a firm and durable 
foundation, the concord, independence, 
and prosperity of man. 

If this bright and exhilarating pros- 
pect wanted any thing to render it 
complete, we SS it in the con- 
scious superiority o ing afforded, 
during the aiveak dissolution of so- 
ciety in other countries, a ready and 
secure — to misfortune in every 
rank and condition of life,—in the 
noble and generous triumph of repay- 
ing ages of the bitterest ility, by 
re-conducting in splendour to the 
threne of his ancestors, the repre- 
sentative of that very family, and the 
prince of that great and rival nation, 
with which we have been so long and 
so cruelly at war,—in being hailed by 
the acclamations of every corner of 
Europe as the source from which its 
deliverance has flowed,—and, above 
all, in the consoling reflection, that 
the events by which that deliverance 
has been have been received 
but with one mind amongst ourselves, 
and have effectually , for the 
moment, all our political divisions. 

A lot so auspiciously distinguished 
by every circumstance that can con- 
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tribute either to the elevation of ng. 
- honour, or to the improvement 
domestic prosperity, no 
whether ancient or 2 he has ie, 
therto been permitted to enjoy. 

Anticipating, Sir, as I do most 
sincerely, the numerous and 
able antages which we are li 
to derive from this fortunate con 
juncture, it would be too much, 
however, to expect that our opinions 
upon any subject should long con 
tinue the same. A lasting series of 
unanimity, seems as foreign to the ne 
ture of our constitution, as it is re 
pugnant to our national character ; and 
while our differences do not exceed the 
limits of hosed and honourable conten. 
tion, ps it is not to be very an 
Fa ag a But I cannot a 
thinking, that it might be a 
with no small share of public utility, 
by at least allaying, in some degree, z 
bitterness of our future dissensions, 
were we to embrace the favourable 
opportunity, while we are equally in 
good humour with each other and 
with ourselves, of reviewing coolly the 
mney upon which our apes divisions 

ave proceeded, and of considering 
whether there has existed, in reality, 
any thing like a solid foundation 
that boundless asperity and violence 
which all of us, without exception, 
have been too apt to introduce into 
our discussions upon a contest, during 
which, while we have been almost 
equally and palpably mistaken in the 
consequences of every measure which 
either of us have conceived ourselves 
most deeply interested to support, it 
is plain, from our unanimity on the 
issue, that our objects were precisely 
the same. 

That as Englishmen, we should 
wholly relinquish the privilege of re 
viling and abusing each other, 
be a sacrifice rather too cruel to exact 
But the present is unquestionably the 
era of occurrences hitherto unex 
ampled ; and when the Cossacks of the 
Don and the Volga have become the 
harbingers of freedom and civili 
to France, we may be permitted pé 
0 to indulge a hope, that, by a1 
volution at least equally mi 
some portion of forbearance and m0 
deration may be introduced into the 
political animosities of Great Britail 

If we look back, Sir, to the com 
mencement of the French . 
tion, from which all our. di 

1 
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have proceeded, we shall find that the 
sentiments of the people of Britain 
were almost completely at one. Every 
Briton, whatever might be his politi- 
cal connexions, undoubtedly hailed 
with eagerness the first dawnings of 
liberty in France. Setting aside our 
natural inclination to communicate to 
others the blessing which we ourselves 
d, the national interest was 
conceived to be materially connected 
with the progress of French freedom. 
It had long been universally admitted, 
that the wars which, for a succession 
of centuries, had continued to desolate 
Europe, almost exclusively owed their 
igin to the restless aggressions of 
France. This disposition (whether 
justly or not I shall not presume to 
determine) had been imputed without 
restriction to the despotic nature of 
her government ; and as it was con- 
ceived that, by a change in her consti- 
tution, every hostile tendency would 
be corrected, and perhaps entirely 
done away, we naturally looked for- 
ward, with pleasing expectations, to 
an improvement which was to secure 
to us the enjoyment of lasting peace 
and prosperity. In the earlier stages 
of the revolution too, however much 
we might differ upon particular oc- 
currences, still our sentiments in gen- 
eral remained pretty near the same. 
Men of all political descriptions felt a 
warm and equal interest that freedom 
should triumph in the end, and la- 
mented th* horrors and atrocities by 
which its first efforts had been stained, 
as at once degrading to human nature 
and destructive of all rational liberty. 
The first event of importance, upon 
which we became seriously divided in 
opinion, was the expedition of the 
Duke of Brunswick towards Paris in 
the year 1792. Upon that measure, 
undoubtedly, sentiments of a very °p- 
posite description were entertained ; 
and as I consider it as principally the 
source from which our subsequent ani- 
Mosities have proceeded, it may be 
worth while to review the grounds 
upon which we differed, and the con- 
sequences to which each of us expect- 
ed, that its success or discomfiture 
would give rise. 
By one party in Great Britain, and 
certainly not the least consider- 
able, it was asserted, that the inter- 
ference of the German armies had be- 
come necessary for the preservation of 


Peace and social order in every sur- 
Vox. III. 
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rounding nation,—that if the object 
of the expedition should fail, a demo- 
cratical government, with all its most 
odious concomitants, would undoubt- 
edly be established in France,—that 
the example, once afforded, would be 
readily followed by other countries,— 
that England, from the free nature of 
her constitution, would be amongst 
the first to adopt the experiment,— 
and that republican ae and con-« 
fusion, attended by all these atroci- 
ties which we had already contem- 
plated with so much horror, would 
Ts prevail over that moderate and 
rational freedom which we had so long 
been accustomed to enjoy. 

ee a other hand, it was maintain- 
ed with equal zeal by the opposite 
party, that the success of the Duke of 
Brunswick would be attended with the 
complete extinction of civil liberty in 
every corner of Europe,—that a com- 
bination would thenceforth be formed 
amongst the sovereigns upon the Con- 
tinent, to repress, by military violence, 
in every country whatever, any asser= 
tion of the rights of man,—that this 
scheme of universal despotism would 
be greedily acceded to by ministers in 
our own island,—and that, if the Ger~ 
man armies should reach Paris, and 
liberty be dragooned out of France, a 
despotic government, with all its at- 
tendant mischiefs, would inevitably be 
introduced into Great Britain. 

It is difficult to conceive conse- 
uences of a more opposite tendency 
educed from the same measure ; few 

opinions have been supported with 
greater violence than was exhibited by 
the partizans of both ; and none, at 
least in my a I opens have ever 
been maintained by reasonings more 
completely groundless and absurd. 

If there in reality existed any idea 
of attempting the establishment of a 
republic in Great Britain, no circum- 
stance most unquestionably could be 
less calculated to give aid to such a 
project, than the conviction that a si- 
milar mode of government had actual- 
ly been adopted by France. Of all 
the striking features of our national 
character, by none are we more con- 
spicuously distinguished, than by our 
sullen and obstinate perseverance in 
refusing to embrace improvements that 
are held out to us by foreign nations, 
and particularly by that very people 
whose sentiments upon almost every 
subject, but more unr on_ the 

3 
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ciples of civil government, we had 
Peiinaly been accustomed to treat 
with contempt. 

However much superficial observers 
pe conceive that this national pre- 
judice had been removed Wy the newl 
adopted principles, for which the Frenc 
had rendered themselves so remarkable, 
or however strongly the romrne © 
of a few giddy hot-headed individ 
in this country might appear to coun- 
tenance such an idea, no supposition, 
in reality, could possibly be more un- 
true. 


Approving of liberty in the general, 
the arent bod of the people of Britain 
had, from its first appearance in France, 
evinced no very extraordinary respect 
for the hands in which it was placed, 
and viewed the use which its assertors 
seemed disposed to make of it, with 
something of the same feeling with 
which they would have contemplated 
the ings of unskilful practi- 
tioners, iti the distribution of a power- 
ful, though dangerous medicine, of 
which they were only acquainted with 
ey efficacy, re utterly and ——— 

ignorant of the rtions in whic 
i should be edbiebchebed. or the man- 
ner in which it ought to be applied. 

The unequalled follies and absurdi- 
ties, which marked the national pro- 
ceedings at this period ; the childish 
petulanee, extravagance, and self-con- 
ceit, by which the newly converted 

é of liberty in France became so 

y and ridiculously distinguish- 
ed ; the little respect with which they 
affected to treat our institutions, and 
their arrogance in presuming to in- 
struct us in the acquisition of a bene- 
fit which we had long been accustom- 
ed to consider as almost solely and ex- 
clusively our own; all these circum- 
stances taken together, and added to 
the spirit of contradiction so inherent 
in our national character, rendered it 
of all things on earth the most impro- 
bable, that any considerable body a- 
mongst us would consent to embrace a 
constitution that had recently been 
adopted by them, even if it , in 
reality, contained all the benefits which 
their wild harangues had imputed to 
it, and remained unsullied by those 
horrid enorin?ties by which its com- 
mencement had been so signally dis- 
graced. On the contrary, had we then 
been in a humour to reason coolly up- 
on the subject, few propositions, in my 
apprehension, pos have been more 
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completely clear and evident, than that 
in proportion as republican princi: 
obtained an ascendancy in France, 
would lose their popularity in Great 
Britain. Of the fact itself we can 
= with certainty. The army of 
the Duke of Brunswick was complete~ 
ly discomfited ; the regal government 
overthrown, and a democratical cons 
stitution, in all its wildest excesses, ese 
tablished in France; but instead of 
betraying the slightest inclination to 
follow such an example, the people of 
Britain, with exceptions too trivial to 
be insisted on, threw the whole weight 
of public opinion directly into the op- 
posite scale. Monarchy was idolized 
with a degree of devotion almost un- 
known at any former period ; republi- 
can principles, and every thing that 
could have a tendency to produce them, 
were treated with as much contempt 
and aversion, to say the least, as they 
could possibly deserve ; and the 
same individuals who, but a few years 
before, had exerted their utmost in- 
fluence to procure a vote of the House 
of Commons, that the power of the 
Crown had increased and was increase 
ing, and ought to be diminished, were 
the first, not only cheerfully to sub- 
mit to, but literally to cant and solicit 
those very measures for strengthening 
the arm of the executive/power, which, 
had they been but barely hinted at at 
any other time, would have excited 
universal indignation, and if 

and unjudiciously persisted in by any 
minister that ever existed, would in- 
evitably have involved the nation inall 
the horrors of a civil war. 

Such, sir, was the almost immediate 
effect of that very defeat which men of 
the first abilities, information, and ex- 
perience on one side, had decidedly 
convinced themselves and their follow- 
ers, was to be attended with at least 
an attempt to establish a republican 
government in Great Britain. I cer- 
tainly am most completely mistaken, 
if the apprehensions of a despotic go- 
vernment entertained by the opposite 
party, from the supposed success of 
the Duke of Brunswick, were not equal- 
ly chimerical and absurd. 

Let us suppose for a moment (and 
the supposition will not now be deem- 
ed quite inadmissable,) that the re 
publican armies had been overthrown ; 
that the German Princes had act 
reached Paris ; and that, far from imi- 
tating the generous moderation of the 
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present day, they had ge pre- 
cisely in Xo spirit which the enemies 
of the expedition in this country had 
imputed to them ; that the advocates 
for liberty of all descriptions had been 
brought to the scaffold ; popular as- 
semblies dispersed by the point of the 
bayonet ; and a despotic government 
established under the legitimate mo- 
narch, as stern and unrelenting, if you 
will, as that of which we have recent- 
ly felt so much pleasure in witnessing 
the destruction. Will any man at all 
acquainted with the temper of the 

ple of England, venture to assert 
that this would have had any influence 
whatever in diminishing the liberty of 
Britain? It would have produced, in 
all probability, an effect diametrically 
the reverse, and that in no very mo- 
derate degree. 

The consequences of a conclusion of 
this sort are so perfectly plain and ob- 
vious, that we may venture to trace 
them with almost as much certainty, 
as if they had in reality occurred. 

The leaders of our opposition in 
parliament, of whatever men they had 
consisted, would naturally have exert- 
ed their best abilities to convince the 
nation, that a regular combination had 
been formed by the sovereigns on the 
Continent for the entire suppression of 
civil liberty; that our ministers had 
become parties to the agreement ; that 
the slightest attempts to restrain the 
encroachments of the Crown would 
henceforth be repressed by military 
violence ; that if our own armies were 
insufficient to accomplish the subjuga- 
tion of the people, the German Princes 
were at all times ready to furnish a 
body of: troops to assist in completing 
& purpose so congenial to their dispo- 
sitions ; and that unless the present 
ministers were immediately removed, 
and the speakers and their friends put 
into their places, the very same scenes 
which hell recently occurred at Paris 
would speedily be repeated in London. 
This doctrine, enforced with great elo- 
quence and ability, would very soon 
have found proselytes, and by fre- 
quently arguing and insisting on it, it 
is not improbable that the persons 
who were the first to broach it, might 
at length have come to believe in it 
themselves. The bare suspicion that 
a design of this sort was in agitation, 
once fairly insinuated into the jealous 
tempers of Englishmen, some occur- 
Fence, most probably in its nature 
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wholly unimportant, would readil 
have es distorted into a proof that 
the execution of it was already begun. 
If a riotous young officer of the guards, 
for instance, in the course of a noctur- 
nal ramble, had thought proper to kick 
one of the constables for Middlesex, 
the whole nation would have been in 
a blaze. The livery, the common 
council, the electors of Middlesex and 
Westminister, the borough of South- 
wark, with other equally zealous and 
enlightened bodies, would immediate- 
ly have sounded the alarm. Steady 
patriots of all descriptions would have 
repaired with alacrity to their posts, 
Pamphlets, describing in pathetic lan« 
guage the horrors of our situation; 
would have been produced without 
number. Mr Cobbet would have cons 
vinced his readers with his usual abi- 
lity, and by arguments completely ir- 
refragable, that we were already bee 
come a province of Germany. The 
Whig Club would have summoned an 
extraordinary meeting, and instead of 
confining themselves to the majesty of 
the people, or to the cause for which 
Hampden bled in the field and Sydney 
on the scaffold, would have boldly come 
forward with the memory of the man 
in the mask, or the health of the man 
who would do it without one. In 
aga as the danger continued whol- 
y invisible, our apprehensions of its 
magnitude would have increased. Pes 
titions, addresses, remonstrances, the 
whole formidable arti of British 
spleen and discontent would have been 
levelled from all quarters at the throne ; 
meetings and associations formed in 
every part of the island, for the de- 
fence and preservation of liberty ; the 
turbulent and discontented would have 
done their best to propagate the delu- 
sion ; peaceable and moderate men, 
not being able clearly to determine 
the extent of the danger, would have 
deemed it safest, however, to throw 
their weight into the scale of those 
who professed to protect the constitu- 
tion, and in a very short time, the 
same panic-terrors which prevailed but 
a few years ago for the introduction of 
jacobin principles, supported by a 
French army, would have been trans 
ferred to the introduction of a German 
army to support the oppressions of the 
crown. 
It would have been useless in a state 
of this sort to hint at the absurdity of 
such apprehensions, and to tell the 
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that the German princes, what- 
ever might be the nature of their own 
ents, had in reality no incli- 
nation to intermeddle with ours. The 
contrary, no matter however im- 
sotbehie, would have been pronounced 
to be undeniably true. Royalty would 
have been treated with indignity and 
insult ; ministers threatened with im- 
ment; if a proposal for a Cale- 
mian canal had unfortunately receiv- 
ed the concurrence of government, it 
would inevitably have been represent- 
ed as a project to facilitate the intro- 
duction of foreign armies ; and many a 
flourishing and well-disposed citizen, 
who, but a few years ago, found his 
slumbers interrupted, and even his ap- 
petite for turtle most cruelly blunted 
and diminished by the terrors of a ja- 
cobin conspiracy, would have been ef- 
fectually convinced himself, and would 
have succeeded in convincing his bre- 
thren of the club, that the next elec- 
tion for Westminster was to be decid- 
ed by the dragoons of Saxe Cobourg, 
and the hussars of Esterhazy.* 

It is needless to pursue the miscon- 
ceptions to which an alarm of this na- 
ture would have given rise. That it 
would have ended in the establish- 
ment of a republic, I certainly do not 
believe. In the midst of our greatest 
absurdities, we have, at bottom, ra- 
ther too much good sense to be com- 
pletely deluded out of our constitu- 
tion ; and the deception, like others 
which we have witnessed, would no 
doubt have subsided by degrees. But 
it is morally certain that, while it 
lasted, it would have communicated 
a direction purely republican to the 
whole: current of national opinion ; 
and I believe no man will venture to 
assert, that it could possibly have 
tended, in any shape, to strengthen 
the power of the crown. 

If these reasonings then, sir, have 
any solidity, it follows, that the party 
in Great Britain, desirous of guarding 
against the dangers of a republic, and 
of lending additional weight to the 
royal authority, ought to have wished 
for the discomfiture of the army of the 
Duke of Brunswick, as the event of 
all others the most favourable to their 
cause. If there existed another party 
desirous of establishing a republic, or 
of giving additional strength to the 





* Austrian corps celebrated in the begin- 
ning of the war, ; 
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republican part of our constitution, it 
was equally their interest to have fas 
voured the complete success of the 
expedition, as the only means th: 
which their own project could have 
received an effectual support. Buton 
this occasion, with our usual precipi. 
tancy, we most ridiculously changed 
sides, prayed for the accomplishment 
of those very measures which would 
unquestionably have strengthened our 
opponents, and reviled, abused, and 
insulted each other, for giving the 
preference to other schemes, which, if 
successful, would most materially have 
tended to forward the very purposes 
we ourselves had in view. fo 

Can there exist in nature a more 
clear and convincing evidence of the 
boundless folly and absurdity of at. 
taching any thing like serious impor- 
tance to those casual differences of opi- 
nion, which are engendered during 
fervour of political bickerings and di« 
visions, or of extending beyond the 
feelings of the moment, or the fugi« 
tive occurrences of the day, the heart- 
burnings, animosities, and jealousies, 
to which they give rise. Our erroneous 
mode of reasoning upon the conse- 
quences to be apprehended from the 
expedition of the Duke of Brunswick, 
seems unaccountably to have steadil 
adhered to us during the whole pro- 
gress of this eventful war. In no one 
opinion of importance, connected with 
the issue of the contest, have either of 
us been completely in the right. ‘Those 
amongst us who, from their undoubt- 
ed and acknowledged talents, might 
naturally have been conceived to be 
the most likely to form just and accu- 
rate conclusions, have only exerted 
their abilities to prove that they were, 
by a few degrees, more ignorant than 
the rest; nor can we possibly have 
the slightest ground to arrogate to 
ourselves any superiority over each 
other in political penetration, where 
so slender a proportion of that quality 
has in effect been displayed by all. If 
a member, for instance, of either party 
had, but a few years ago, been seized 
with the spirit of prophesy, and pro- 
ceeded to tell us, that an English ge- 
neral, of whose talents some of us had 
formed no very elevated opinion, at 
the head of a body of troops, compos- 
ed, in one part, of British soldiers, 
whom, by an uncommon effort of in 
genuity, we had discovered to be 
ly amphibious animals, unfit by 
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their maritime habits for any active 
exertions on shore, and in the other, 
of the oppressed, dispirited, and effe- 
minate peasantry of Spain and Portu- 
gal, whom, with equal felicity, we had 
characterized : as decidedly incapable 
either of acquiring the discipline, or of 
displaying the courage necessary for 
war, outmanceuvre, one after another, 
all those redoubted captains, and de- 
feat those formidable legions, that had 
so long proved the terror of Europe, 
—that he would drive them from the 
strongest positions, capture their artil- 
lery, pursue them into their own 
country, and seize upon some of the 
richest provinces of France,—that the 
Germans, whom, in the same style of 
profound penetration, we had pro- 
nounced to be irrecoverably sunk into 
the most hopeless and unfeeling apa- 
thy, would on a sudden rally round 
their princes with all the feudal en- 
thusiasm of the 12th century, and that 
these princes would lead them to vic- 
tory with a skill worthy the great 
Frederick, and in a spirit of heroic ar- 
dour of which the Swedish Charles 
need not have been ashamed,—that 
the Emperor of the Moscovites, after 
rivalling the gallantry of Richard Coeur 
de Lion in i field, would enter Paris 
at the head of the wild tribes of his 
country with the — feelings of 
Henry I1V.—that he would convoke 
the senate, desire them to form a free 
constitution, and tell them that he 
would employ the Cossacks from the 
Don and the Volga, to give effect and 
support,—that the great Emperor Na- 
poleon, who had been repeatedly prov- 
ed to be invincible, would be conduct- 
ed to a place of confinement, like a 
wild beast in a cage, by British and 
German officers,—that he would seek 
protection under the uniform of Aus- 
tria, express a wish to become a sub- 
ject of England, be compelled to 
mount the white cockade, and to join 
in the acclamations of the populace for 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. ;—if 
any gentleman, I say, sir, had been 
pleased to favour us with a few pre- 
dictions of this sort, his friends, in 
the midst of their amazement, would 
samp have been too prudent to 
hazard a reply, but they would have 
Inevitably taken private measures for 
ascertaining in what situation his pro- 
perty was placed, that they might be 
enabled to adopt the necessary precau- 
tions for securing the possession of it 
to his family. ; 
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When we look back then, sir, upon 
this strange tissue of errors, miseon- 
ceptions, prejudices, delusions, and 
absurdities, in which, during the whole. 
continuance of this unexampled con- 
test, all of us have been so deeply in- 
volved ; when we reflect upon the 
ae arrogance, presumption, 
- yy wine , with which we 

ave frequentl ided upon topics 
which aan pr both om Na ne 
ture of our education and from the 
habits of our private lives, were com- 
pletely unfitted to understand,—upor 
the disgusting abuse and lity, 
and the bitter sarcasm and division, 
with which we have uniformly treated 
each others opinions, while we had in 
reality but one object in view, and 
when the only proper question be- 
tween us, with respect to the means of 
its attainment, seems to have been 
which of us was the most profoundly 
ignorant of the subject, or the most 
glaringly and ridiculously in the wrang ; 
but above all, on the singular and un- 
equalled felicity by which we have. at 
length arrived at the point of our mu- 
tual destination by paths of which 
neither of us had even muapented the 
existence,—can we possibly hesitate for 
one moment in consigning to perpe- 
tual oblivion these political asperities, 
unfounded prepossessions, and use 
unmeaning illiberal jealousies and a- 
aversions by which oyr private society 
has been so long embittered and diyid- 
ed, and which, in effect, are no more 
worthy of being remembered than the 
blunders of a drunken squabble, where, 
after the parties have kicked, cuffed, 
and abused each other, till their 
strength and spirits are exhausted, it 
generally appears that there was either 
no cause for the quarrel, or that the 
combatants were on the same side, 

If we have in reality the firmness 
steadily to adopt this resolution, to 
convert to its true purpose the me- 
morable lesson we have received, and 
to introduce, into our future differ- 
ences of political opinion, somethi 
of that decency, forbearance, an 
gentlemanlike urbanity of argument, 
which the superior information and 
civilized manners of the present day 
are so peculiarly fitted to inspire, per 
haps even the blood and treasure 
which has been lavished during thi 
stern scene of slaughter and desolation 
may not hereafter be considered as al« 
together unprofitably thrown sat 
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MR EDITOR, 
In your Magazine for January, a pa- 
x appeared, which, under the plausi- 
ble pretext of defending the dead from 
the voice of calumny, turned out to 
be a most virulent attack upon two 
eminent living individuals, who, in 
theit' respective departments, have 
been the zealous and devoted advo- 
cates of liberal and enlightened Chris- 
tian principle: The writer of this has 
not passed unnoticed in a subsequent 
Number of your work ; but though he 
has been refuted in a manner indica- 
tive both of acuteness and Christian 
forbearance, yet a few additional ob- 
servations may not be superfluous, 
when it is considered, that the subject 
is of the most interesting nature, in- 
volving topics of no less magnitude 
than of the Divine administra- 
tion and the ultimate happiness of 
man. 
If’ there are “ monopolizing reli- 
gionists,” as Euthus insinuates, “ who 
consider all their fellow-men as the 
dust, and themselves as the salt, of 
the earth,” it is the more to be la- 
mented. Whatever be their faults, 
however, they originate not in their 
ce to evangelical religion, but 
in the imperfections of their own cha- 
racters. That such characters as Euthus 
alludes to exist, is undeniable; but 
this no more invalidates the moralis- 
fag and exalting influence of the prin- 
¢iples they professedly recognise, than 
the existence of ignorant or misguided 
political fanatics can disprove the be- 
neficial effects of the great and impor- 
tant principles on which the liberty of 
the subject, and the safety of the mo- 
farch, depend. Euthus would have 
been entitled to the thanks of your 
readers, had the object of his remarks 
been to point out the inconsistency 
of men’s professions with their con- 
duct, and to reprobate, with appro- 
— feeling, the selected objects of 
is censure. He might have taken an 
excursive range over the whole e- 
gate of Christian society, and deli- 
neated all their faults, and affection- 
ately advised them to ameliorate their 
habits. He need not thus have con- 
fined his otservations to raving enthu- 
siasts. If wemay judge from appear- 
ances, there are not, at present, very 


formidable symptoms of the general 
prevalence of this 


is distemper in the 
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Christian world. It is true, thati we 
have had our Mrs Buchan in Seo’ 

= oe Southeote in E 

who could work upon the hopes 
the fears of the credulous, but such 
deplorable deceit and delusion 
rarely occur. Enthusiasm, of a bold 
and magnanimous kind, requires, in 
general, so many sacrifices, and ig 
so repulsive to the native selfishness 
of the human character, that where 
Christianity is concerned it is indeed 
a rare virtue. It seems somewhat re 
markable, by-the-bye, that enthusiasm 
is esteemed a noble quality in every 
department of inquiry, except where 
we might be most prepared to expect 
it. Who does not love and admire 
the enthusiastic love of military glory, 
of professional eminence, of philoso 
ang investigation, of poetic genius? 
Tow strange, that the laws which 
pear to the world so admirably adapt. 
ed to regulate our intellectual consti 
tutions, and to concentrate every las 
tent energy, should be viewed # 
phrenetical impulses whenever a man’s 
nobler destiny begins to occupy his 
reflections, and excite the sublimest 
emotions of his heart! One would 
imagine that, it there be any thing 
noble and elevating in enthusiasm, it 
is when a man “ is led to expatiate in 
thought over the track of eternity, 
and the magnitude of those great and 
universal interests which lie within 
the eompass of religion.” 

But leaving general observation, let 
us examine the remarks of Euthus on 
Mr Wilberforce. The crime, it seems, 
with which Mr Wilberforce is charge- 
able is, that of “ assaulting the good 
name of Dr Robertson with 
volence, and of blowing the breath of 
unmerited scandal upon his fame!” 
It is impossible to appreciate too highe 
ly the literary character of Dr Roberts 
son. He is, doubtless, the most ele 
gant, and perhaps the most instruc 
tive, of modern historians. But as it 
does not necessarily follow, that be 
cause an author possesses great excel 
lencies, he is therefore faultless ; 90, 
on the other hand, it is neither very 
eandid nor very legitimate reasoning, 
to ascribe the animadversions of a con- 
scientious writer to motives the most 
unworthy and degrading. Had Eu- 
thus consulted the appendix to that 
very interesting account of Dr Robert 
son with which Mr Stewart has fie 
voured the world, he would have 
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found some reason to modify the terms 
in which he has chosen to speak of 
Mr Wilberforce. He would have dis- 
covered, from the perusal of that gen- 
tleman’s letters to Dr Robertson, that 
Mr Wilberforce entertained for his 
character sentiments of the highest 
esteem and veneration, and that no 
man Would have been less likely than 
he, to “ assault nee name of Dr 
Robertson with evolence, or to 
blow the breath of unmerited scandal 
upon his fame.” 

From the extreme virulence of Eu- 
thus’s remarks, such as have not seen 
Mr Wilberforce’s book would natural- 
ly conclude that he has brought a- 
gainst Dr Robertson some unfounded 
charge, involving a high degree of 
moral turpitude. Indeed, the most 
charitable inference we can make is, 
that Euthus cherishes a feeling of 
such superstitious reverence for the 

, that the slightest insinuation 
of their liability to error, carries with 
it, to his mind, all the horrors of im- 
piety ; yet even thus we can scarcely 
explain, how asseverations, so strong 
and blameable as those which Euthus 
has employed, are compatible with his 
pretended esteem for the general cha- 
racter of the man he thus calumniates. 
But it is time that Mr Wilberforce 
should speak for himself. 

In his work on the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that illustrious man expresses 
his sincere regret, that there should 
have existed such a close and intimate 
connexion between professed unbe- 
lievers and those who recognise the 
authority of revelation, “‘ considering 
themselves as more closely united to 
them hy literature, than severed from 
them by the widest religious differences.” 
In a note connected with this subject, 
Mr Wilberforce adds, 


“ It is with pain that the author finds 
himself compelled to place so great a writer 
as Dr Robertson in this class. But to say 
nothing (he continues) of his phlegmatic 
account of the Reformation (a subject which 
we should have thought likely to excite in 
any one, who united the character of a 
Christian divine with that of an historian, 
some warmth of pious gratitude for the good 
providence of God); to pass over also the 
ambiguity in which he leaves his readers as 
to his opinion of the authenticity of the 
Mosaic chronology, in his disquisitiens on 
the trade of India ; his letters to Mr Gib- 
bon, lately published, cannot but excite 


emotions of regret and shame in every sin- 
cere Christian. The author hopes, that he 
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has so far explained his sentiments as to 


render it almost unn to remark, 

what, however, to prevent misconstruction, 

he must here declare, that so far from ai 

proving, he must be understood deci: 

to condemn, a hot, a coritentious, m: 

more an abusive manner of opposing or of. 
Christianity. 

cane 


speaking of the assailants 

The apostle’s direction, in this 

not be too much attended to. ‘* The ser- 
vant of the Lord must not strive, but be 
gentle unto all men; apt to teach, patient ; 
in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves ; if God peradventure will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth.’” 2 Timothy ii. 24. 25.—( View 
of Christianity, chap. vi.) 


Let the reader judge whether Eu- 
thus is justifiable in the “ abuse 
which he has poured upon the great 
and good of ‘ his own’ times.” We 
ask him, whether this acute and deep 
ly Christian writer has evinced “ any 
malevolence, or unmerited scandal,” in 
any thing he hashere said? Does he not 
declare that it is with pain he has asserted 
this ? Does he not even apparently apo-~ 
logise for the observations he has made, 
by referring to an apostolical precept, 
the very allusion to which seems to 
involve a wish, if not a conviction, that 
the conduct he has censured may have 
resulted rather from a mistaken con- 
caption of the precise limits of Chris- 
tian charity, than from any disregard 
to the interests of truth fm ¢ righteous- 
ness. Mr Wilberforce has not di 
proved of Dr Robertson’s writings in 
a loose indefinite manner, but has 
given distinct, and, to many, the most 
satisfactory reasons for ‘s At od 
tion. We would ask ‘uthus, if Dr 
Robertson’s account oi the Reformae 
tion, how distinguished soever by its 
excellence as a literary composition 
does not admit of improvement ? Will 
Euthus maintain, that the philosophic 
discernments, and unrivalledeloquence, 
of our great historian, might not have 
been rendered more deserving of gene~ 
ral admiration, if, in the course of his 
statements, the one had been occas 
sionally devoted to the developement 
of the principles by which the Divine 
administration is obviously conducted, 
and the other in warming the heart 
with impressive displays of the Divine 
goodness? Not that he has entirely 
neglected to do this, but surely his 
most devoted admirer must acknow- 
ledge, that these topics might have 
been introduced much more frequent 
ly, in the course of his investigations, 
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than they have been. Is it not also 
true, that a more explicit reference 
might have been made to the authen- 
ticity and validity of the Mosaic chro- 
nology, if any reference was made at 
all? There can exist no doubt, in any 
unprejudiced mind, of Dr Robertson's 
belief of the truths of revealed religion ; 
and although, in a disquisition upon 
India, he was perhaps not necessitated 
to vindicate the Mosaic chronology 
from the speculations of sceptical geo- 
logists, or professed infidels, yet it is 
not the less desirable that he *eX- 

his decided conviction of this 
important truth, and thus added his 
unequivocal testimony to those of pre- 
ceding inquirers. 

As to Dr Robertson’s correspond- 
ence with Mr Gibbon, if it does not 
excite the emotion of shame (which is 
a very complex feeling), it certainly 
ought to occasion regret. In these 
letters, it is indeed to be lamented 
that Dr Robertson did not assume a 
firmer and more decisive aspect, and 
thus shew, that while they were con- 
nected by the ties of friendship (a 
friendship mutually resulting from the 
affinity of their literary pursuits), they 
were widely dissimilar in their views 
of Christian truth and moral obliga- 
tion. Is it not possible that this dis- 
tinguished and amiable writer was in- 
timidated, in some degree, from inva- 
riably expressing his own sentiments, 
by the apprehension of encountering 
the opposition or the sneer of these 
and similar contemporaries ?. What- 
ever be in this, it is gpident, that too 
much intercourse with the enemies of 
the truth exposes a man to peculiar 
temptations ; and if, in the present 
condition of humanity, it requires the 
most unremitting vigilance to rise su- 
ee to the common evils “‘ which 

esh is heir to,” a still harder conflict 
must be endured for the ascendancy 
of Christian principle, when it comes 
in frequent contact with genius and 
talent devoted to the sup of so- 
phistry and irreligion. What, but an 
indistinct or feeble perception of the 
grand and distinguishing features of 
Christian morality, together with a 
blind veneration for the character of 
his friend, could have induced the 
profound and ingenious Dr Adam 
Smith to identify the historian of 
England with all that is attainable in 
human perfectibility? There can be 
little doubt, that an excessive defe~ 


rence to such allies in the pursuits 
philosophy, led the same author ps 
expunge from subsequent editions of 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments a pa. 
ragraph, which would have done more 
to ennoble and endear his philosophie 
character in the eye of the Christian 
moralist, than the most ingenious reae, 
sonings which he has adduced in sups 
port of his truly fascinating and ele. 
gant theory. Without, however, en. 
larging on the imperceptible, but no 
less dangerous, influence to which all 
are exposed who make intellectual su. 
periority the exclusive object of their 
reverence, it is surely more charitable 
to trace any defects in Dr Robertson's 
statements to such feelings, than to 
any premeditated design. We cannot 
but regret, however, that he has not 
contemplated the Divinity more fre 
quently, in all the extent of His pre 
siding and controlling energy. We 
cannot but regret, that, amidst his 
anxiety to trace effects to their causes, 
and his wonderful penetration in as. 
certaining them, he has not brought 
more prominently before the eye of 
contemplation the agency of the Eter- 
nal Mind subordinating alike the great 
and the little to the immutable arrange- 
ments of perfect wisdom. ll this Dr 
Robertson might have done, without 
lessening his character either as a his- 
torian or 2 philosopher, while his works 
would have been appealed to by dis 
tant posterity, as combining every 
quality which can endear the scholar 
and the Christian. But more than 
enough has been advanced, to shew 
that Mr W. has not in the least de 
tracted from the talents or the worth 
of our illustrious countryman, and 
that the remarks which have called 
forth so much indignation on the part 
of Euthus amount merely to this, that 
Dr Robertson’s memory would, in the 
opinion of Mr Wilberforce, have been 
encircled with a still more resplendent 
lustre, if he had recognised the para- 
mount authority of Christianity more 
uniformly in his writings and his 
friendships. 

The attack of Euthus on Mr Foster 
is equally unjust. “ ‘This able writer,” 
says Euthus, “ has devoted one of his 
essays to shew that evangelical religion 
has at all times been despised by men 
of taste and genius.” It is not intended 
to fill your pages with quotations from 
Mr Foster; but when your rea 
refer to the essays of this p 
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iter, they will be somewhat sur- 
ead’ to find that there is no such 
assertion in the book. Mr Foster, in 
the course of a disquisition on the 
dislike of men of taste to evangelical 
religion, and the circumstances which 
have operated to produce and strength- 
en it, adverts to the influence of the 
common systems of education on the 
eral character, and takes occasion 
to contrast the schools of polite litera- 
ture with the school of Christ and his 
apostles (if the expression may be 
used), and to reprobate with manl 
indignation, but at the same time wit 
t discernment, the highly unchris- 
tian éthics of some of our most ad- 
mired writers. He has not been de- 
terred by the high and merited fame 
of even- Addison and Johnson, from 
inting out what he conceived to be 
ective in both. And what, we 
would ask, is so very reprehensible in 
all this? Mr Foster, assuming, as he 
well deserves to do, the lofty tone of a 
Christian moralist, shews, that the pe- 
culiar and prominent features which 
distinguish the religion of the New 
Testament from every human system 
have been often thrown into the shade, 
while a superstructure has been reared 
of elements which neither reflect the 
light nor diffuse the warmth of “ a 
hope full of immortality.” And is 
there no truth in this statement? 
Have Addison and Johnson invari- 
ably discovered that sublime simpli- 
city of Christian sentiment and feeling 
throughout their writings, which it is 
the grand prerogative of the religion 
of the Bible to excite and cherish ? 
We are quite aware of the uncommon 
excellence which distinguishes both 
these writers, and conceive that the 
man who does not appreciate their la- 
and revere their memory is un- 
worthy to be reasoned with. Yet 
these men are heathens, Euthus exult- 
ingly exclaims, in the opinion of Mr 
John Foster! This is a gross mis- 
statement. Of Mr Addison Mr Foster 
says, “ that he wrote a book expressly 
in defence of the religion of Christ ;” 
(Query, Is this to be a heathen ?) 
though it is added, with great pro- 
pnety, “ but to be the dignified advo- 
cate of a cause, and to be its humble 
a ere | be very different things.” 
Wit regard to Dr Johnson it is said, 
But few of his speculations compa- 
ratively tend to beguile the reader and 
into that spirit which, on 
Vou. III. 
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turning to the instructions of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, would feel 
estrangement or disgust ; and he has 
more explicit and solemn references to 
the grand purpose of human life, to a 
future judgment, and to eternity, than 
almost any other of our elegant moral- 
ists has had the piety or the courage 
to make.” So much for the candour 
of Euthus. 

The ascendancy which such authors 
as Addison and Johnson have so gene= 
rally obtained over the public mind, so 
far from forming a barrier against the 
subjection of their principles to a rigid 
examination, seems to furnish the best 
apology for any attempt to invalidate 
their claims to this superiority. Toa 
believer in revealed religion it is su- 
perfluous to say, that there is one and 
but one standard, from which there 
can be no appeal. All the speculations 
of moralists, however ingenious or 
sublime, if, when weighed in the 
balance of the sanctuary, they are 
found wanting, must be rejected as 
unscriptural, and consequently as un- 
safe. A man in possession of an au- 
thenticated communication from “‘ the 
Father of Light” is not at liberty to 
pay an undue deference to any human 
authority, even though it may have 
obtained the unqualified approbation 
of the proudest names in the records 
of science and wisdom. He may, and 
if he has any susceptibility of taste or 
of feeling, he must, venerate superior 
talent, and yield t6 the “ inspirations 
of genius,” and feel grateful, that 
while he is forced to contemplate in 
the world the baseness of some pur- 
suits and the insignificance of others, 
his beclouded vision ‘may be relieved 
by surveying the luminaries of the 
world—those men of vigorous intel- 
lects and elevated views, who, pre- 
eminent in the pursuits “ to which 
the charms of lofty contemplation have 
allured” them, have illustrated what 
was formerly obscure, evinced a mag- 
nanimous contempt of whatever is 
associated with meanness or vice, and 
diffused over their appropriated de- 
partments of investigation the concen- 
trated rays of genius and learning. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
there are assigned limits, beyond which 
we must not venture. It is possible, 
that after we have made great advances 
toward an appropriation of sentiment, 
and feel that our moral perceptions are 
on the very verge = a sympathetic 

* 
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coalescence with our favourite authors, 
the solemn announcement, “‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther,” must 
be distinctly recognised and attended 
to. Now these are precisely what we 
conceive to be Mr Foster’s sentiments 
with regard to the majority of our 
elegant writers. So far from thinking, 
with Euthus, that his essays cannot 
bear comparison with the “‘ Evidences 
of Addison,” (which is a good enough 
book of its kind, though never to be 
brought in competition with such 
treatises as those of Clarke and Butler, 
of Paley or Chalmers, ) there are many 
and probably just as good judges of 
these matters as Euthus) who consider 
them vastly superior, in originality 
and grandeur of conception, to any 
thing ever Mr Addison produced. 
After his now-refuted attack on 
Wilberforce and Foster, Euthus con- 
cludes his letter with some vague and 
ill-digested objections to all those as- 
sociations of Christians, whose pro- 
fessed object is to spread, by all the 
means in their power, the light of re- 
velation over the world. To vindicate 
existing societies for the diffusion of 
revealed religion, is become less neces- 
sary than it was a few yearsago. ‘The 
most successful mode of philosophis- 
ing is, doubtless, the induction of 
meral principles from ascertained 
frets : and the more numerous and 
accessible these are, the more confi- 
dence we repose in the inferences that 
are deduced from them. The Christian 
world has of late been engaged in a 
succession of experiments ; and though 
occasional failures have occurred, as 
will always happen when the applica- 
tion of any principle requires a degree 
of skill superior to what is demanded 
by objects where its efficiency is no 
longer uncertain, yet there must be 
some unaccountable prejudice lurking 
about that mind, which, so far from 
congratulating the world upon the 
trophies which have been reared to the 
efficacy of the Christian religion in 
distant lands, can apparently feel an 
emotion of joy at the prospect of the 
most dismal calamity that can befall 
any age or people. Every one who 
has been the least attentive to the 
constitutional elements of the societies 
we allude to, cannot have failed to 
remark, that they involve whatever 


will tend ultimately either to accele- 
rate or to overthrow their object. No 
plan so complicated in its operations, 


and depending on so many tu 
‘dain’ te the Bible or Mi a 
Seciety, can remain stationary, i 
must either take a progressive or a re. 
trograde movement ; and the impulse 
communicated will be analogous to 
that which is observable in all moyj 
bodies,—either a gradual exhaustion, 
or an increased velocity. If the g. 
cieties that exist throughout a great 
part of the civilized world were the 
effect of any capricious or indefinable 
excitement of the passions, communi- 
cated by a kind of instantaneous im. 
pulse, they might assume, to a di» 
passionate observer, a very question. 
able aspect. He might, in vindication 
of his peculiar sentiments, refer to the 
history of mankind, and clearly estab. 
lish the rationality of his doubts up. 
on the subject. He might remind his 
antagonist of the crusades to the Holy 
Land, which the nobles and princes of 
Europe considered it not merely their 
duty to patronise, but their privi 
to accompany ; and to shew the fuati- 
lity of invariably reasoning from ex- 
perience, he might ask, if ever a com- 
bination of concurrent circumstances, 
more apparently adapted to secure the 
object, could be presented to the mind? 
The religious feelings, he might conti- 
nue, were at that time not only wrought 
up to the highest pitch of intensity, 
but were so intimately connected 
the exercise of political authority, and 
so congenial with a religion, the ful- 
minations of which could awe the 
hardiest into silence, that the very 
idea of failure was little short of im 
piety. It is not, therefore, upon the 
rinciple of the general support whieh 
oe been afforded to Bible and Mis 
sionary Societies, that we would found 
any argument for their necessary coll 
tinuance. The expediency of inte 
esting the community in objects of 
general benevolence; the subserviency 
of such feelings to the firmer aseer 
ancy of a particular system of politics; 
with many other considerations wl- 
necessary to specify, might be adduced 
in support of such schemes, without 
any explicit reference to the sanctions 
of Heaven. It is but a very pa 
view of the subject, in all its bearings, 
that can induce the friends of religion 
to rest their claims upon public sup- 
port, on arguments which at best are 
addressed to the feelings more 
to the understanding. Much 
doubtless, may result from eloquent 
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and impassioned appeals to the bene- 
yolent ; and when the variety of ar- 


ents, which the diversity of minds 
renders it expedient to employ, is con- 
sidered, there is surely no impropriety 
in advocating what is known to be a 
cause, in a manner which a phi- 

fee hie mind would intuitively de- 
clare to be inconclusive, provided truth 
be not sacrificed. Comparatively few 
are capable of such a concentration of 
intellect, as to distinguish what is in- 
herent from what is merely adventi- 
tious; and, therefore, until a race of 
men shall arise, better fitted to under- 
stand and appreciate demonstrative 
reasoning, there is little hope of gain- 
much ground in this way. In- 
deed, it is perhaps just as well that 
things continue as they are. They 
who knew the “ reason of the hope 
that is in them,” have an evidence for 
the propriety of their conduct, which 
the cold and speculative moralist may 
despise as the visionary impulse of a 
feeble mind ; but it is not necessary 
that all men should be mere reasoners ; 
nor would we hail with much sympa- 
thy the prospect of every amiable, af- 
fectionate, and pious daughter of sen- 
sibility, resigning her “ works of faith 
and labours of love,’ until she had 
(to use the established aonmagerny Le 
made out the reasonableness of the 
thing. With these abatements, how- 
ever, which it is at present unneces- 
sary to amplify, and which necessarily 
result from the very condition of hu- 
man nature, it may be remarked, that 
all our hopes of the ultimate success 
of these and similar institutions, must 
rest upon their accordance with the 
intentions of Heaven. “ If this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.” This is the 
ground every ingenuous mind must 
occupy ; for it is here the materials 
exist, which will render either pros- 
perous or abortive every scheme which 
proposes the renovation and felicity of 
ahuman being in his connexion with 
immortality. If revelation discloses 
the prescribed and “ exclusive mode” 
of restoration to purity and happiness, 
—and if the same revelation has not 
eft the extension of its principles to 
arbitrary arrangements of men, but 
has defined and enforced the duty of 
imparting to others the benefits it an- 
Nounces, and the hopes it inspires,— 
€ question is at rest. It were 
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easy to prove what has been just ad- 
vanced. We might even argue, from 
universally acknowledged principles, 
that the more productive and perma- 
nent the benefit we confer, the sub- 
limer is our charity ; and it would not 
be difficult to show, that an object is 
always best attained, in proportion as 
it is removed from the operation of 
the selfish passions. Euthus has for- 
gotten that we can produce the au- 
thority of a writer in opposition to his 
views of things, for whom he profess- 
es the most cordial veneration, whose 
remarks on the subject are distinguish- 
ed by all that acuteness and depth of 
reflection which characterise his writ- 
ings in general. 

** I did not expect (says Dr Johnson) 
that it could be a question, whether any na- 
tion, uninstructed in religion, should receive 
instruction ; or whether that instruction 
should be imputed to them by a translation 
of the holy books into their ewn 
If obedience to the will of God be necessary 
to happiness, and knowledge of his will be 
necessary to obedience, I know not how he 
that withholds this knowledge, or delays it, 
can be said to love his neighbour as himself. 
He that voluntarily continues ignorant, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces ; as to him that should extinguish 
the tapers of a lighthouse, might justly be 
imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Chris- 
tianity is the highest perfection of humani- 
3 and as no man is good but as he wishes 

e good of others, no man can be good, 
in the highest degree, who wishes not to 
others the largest measures of the greatest 
good. To omit, for a year or for a day, the 
most efficacious method of advancing Chris- 
tianity, in compliance with any 
that terminate on this side of the ve, is 
a crime of which I know not that the world 
has yet had an example, except in the prac- 
tice of the planters of America, a race of 
mortals whom I suppose no other man wish- 
es to resemble.”—Letter to Mr ar a 

J. S. 


ANECDOTES OF THE FIFE GYPSIES. 
No IV. 


MR EDITOR, 

In my last communication on this sub- 
ject, to which you forgot to affix the 
date, I gave you some idea of the man- 
ner in which the gypsies were, from 
their very infancy, Payer! trained to 
theft and robbery, the apa a open 
in the general character of t race ; 
and which traits will have their own 
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weight, however light they may be, 
when I come to speak of the origin of 
these curious people. The following 
particulars are descriptive of the man- 
ner and style in which single gypsies 
of rank, at one period, trave this 
country ;—they assumed characters of 
no small importance, very opposite to 
the mean and sorry appearance which 
they exhibited while they travelled in 
hordes. 

Within these forty-five years, an 

uaintance of mine, yet living in 
Fife, happened to be at a smithy in 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle, getting 
the shoes of his riding-horse roughed 
on a frosty day in winter, to enable 
him to proceed on his journey, when 
a gentleman on horseback called at the 
same smithy for the like purpose. 
He was mounted on a handsome and 
beautiful English blood horse, which 
was saddled and bridled in a superior 
manner. ‘The equestrian was himself 
dressed in superfine clothes, having a 
riding-whip in his hand. He was 
booted and spurred, with saddle-bags 
on his croupe behind him, and had 
altogether, man and horse, the equip- 
ment and appearance of a smart Eng- 
lish traveller, riding on a mercantile 
concern. 

There being several horses in the 
shop, he, in a haughty and consequen- 
tial manner, inquired at the smith 
very particularly about whose turn it 
was to get his horse shod first, indi- 
cating, at the same time, a strong de- 
sire to be first served, although he was 
the last who had arrived at the smithy. 
This bold assurance made my acquaint- 
ance take a steady look of the intru- 
sive stranger, surveying him with his 
eye from head to foot. But what was 
his astonishment, after having closely 
examined him, when he found this 
mighty fictitious gentleman to be no 
other than “‘ Sandie Brown the tinkler’s 
son, in the neighbourhood of Crief,” 
whom he had often seen strolling over 
the country in a troop of gypsies, and 
who had frequently been in his father’s 
house. He could scarcely believe his 
own eyes, and, to prevent any dis- 
agreeable mistake from taking place, 
he politely asked him if his name was 
not Brown, observing, at the same 
time, that he thought he had seen him 
somewhere before. The surprised 


tinkler hesitated considerably at this 
unexpected question, but, after having 
put some queries on his part, he at 
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[duly 
last answered him in the affirmatiye 
adding, that “‘ he would not deny 
himself, his name was really Brown, 
He had, in all likelihood, been trayel. 
ling under a borrowed name. When 
he found himself thus discovered, and 
detected in his impositions, and seej 
no danger to be apprehended from this 
accidental meeting, he very shrewd] 
shewed great marks of kindness ps 
attention to his acquaintance. Bei 
quite free from embarrassment, he in 
pees time began to display, as was 
the sey custom, extraordi feats 
of 4g badily strength, by tae 
asunder with his hands strong pieces 
of iron in the smithy, taking bets re. 
garding his power and abilities in these 
athletic practices with those who would 
venture to wager against him. Before 
parting with my acquaintance, he vi 

indly insisted upon treating him wi 
a share of a bottle of any kind of l- 
quor he would choose to drink. 

At some wild sequestered station of 
his own tribe, on his road home to 
Scotland, the equestrian tinkler would 
unmask himself, pack up his fine 
clothes, dispose of his riding horse, 
and assume his leathern apron, ragged 
coat, and budget, before he would ven- 
ture to make his appearance among the 
people of the country who were ac- 
quainted with his real character. Here 
at once an haughty overbearing hi 
way robber, sheathed in the scabbard of 
excellent apparel, mounted on a good 
steed, metamorphoses himself in an 
instant into a poor pitiful wandering 
beggarly gypsey. 

This ambassador or spy was at last 
hanged in Edinburgh, to expiate the 
many crimes which he had from time 
to time committed on the public. His 
brother-in-law, of the name of Wilson, 
was hanged along with him on the 
same day, being also guilty of a num- 
ber of crimes. These two men, con- 
junctly, carried on a considerable trade 
in horse-stealing between Scotland and 
England. The horses which were 
stolen in the south were brought to 
Scotland and sold there; and the 
Scotch horses were, on the other hand, 
disposed of in the south, by En lish 
gypsies. ‘The crime of horse-stealing, 
I believe, has brought a great number 
of these vagrants to an untimely en 
on the gallows. 

While these unhappy men were 
shivering in the winds of Heaven m 
the convulsive throes of death, Mar- 
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tha, the mother of the former, and 
who was also mother-in-law to the 
latter, was apprehended on the spot, 
in the act of stealing a pair of double 
sheets. They were in all probability 
intended for the winding-sheets of her 
unfortunate sons who were just suffer- 
ing in her presence. This woman's 
looks and visage were horrible in the 
extreme. One of her daughters, the 
wife of Jamie Robison, who once lived 
at Menstry, was sentenced to be trans- 

rted to Botany Bay ; but she was so 
Rr advanced in years, that it was not 
thought worth while to be at the ex- 
pence and trouble of cme her over 
seas, and she was accordingly set at 
liberty. Her grandson, Joyce Ro- 
bison, another thorough bred thief, 
would also have been hanged or ban- 
ished, but by the assistance of some of 
his clan he was rescued from Stirling 
jail, where he was confined. He was 
so cool and deliberate in his operations 
in breaking the prison, that he took 
time to carry along with him a fa- 
vourite bird in a cage, with which he 
had amused himself during his solitary 
confinement in jail. He happened, 
hqwever, to scatter the contents of his 
oatmeal bag in the streets, as he pro- 
ceeded through the town, being anxi- 
ous to take his victuals also along with 
him. Brown’s widow, another daugh- 
ter of Martha’s, was married to a na- 
tive of this country, of the name of 
Fisher. The gypsies having com- 
mitted some depredations in which he 
was implicated, and being a mere no- 
vice in the trade carried on by the sa- 
vage society in which he was initiated, 
he was with ease apprehended, and 
was tried, condemned, and executed 
at Perth, while all the other members 
of the band at that time escaped from 
justice, owing to their superior dexte- 
rity in their dreadful calling. 

Sandie Brown, before mentioned, on 
one occasion happened to be in need 
of butcher meat for his tribe. He had 
observed, grazing in a field in the 
county of Linlithgow, a bullock which 
had at one period, by some accident, 
lost about three-fourths of its tail. He 
purchased from a tanner the tail of a 
skin of the same colour of this bullock, 
and, in an ingenious manner, made it 
fast to the remaining part of the tail 
of the living animal, by sewing them 
together. Disguised in this way he 
drove off his booty; and as he was 
shipping the beast at Queensferry, in 
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his way north, a servant, who had been 
despatched in quest of the depredator, 
overtook him as he was stepping into 
the boat. An altercation immediately 
commenced—the servant said he could 
swear to the ox in his possession, were 
it not for its long tail; and was ac~ 
cordingly proceeding to examine it 
narrowly, to satisfy himself in this par- 
ticular, when the ready-witted gypsey, 
ever fertile in expedients to extricate 
himself from difficulty, took his knife 
out of his pocket, and, in view of all 
present, cut the false tail from the ani- 
mal, taking in part of the real tail 
along with it, which drew blood in- 
stantly. He threw this false tail into 
the sea, and, with some warmth, call- 
ed out to his pursuer, ‘‘ Swear to the 
ox now, and be damn’d t’ ye.” The 
servant, quite confounded, said not 
another word on the subject ; and, 
being thus imposed upon by this bold 
stroke of Brown, he returned home to 
his master, and the unconscionable 
tinkler prosecuted his journey with 
his prize. He was, however, not al- 
ways so fortunate. Being once appre- 
hended near Dumblane, it was the in- 
tention of the messengers to carry their 
prisoner direct to Perth, but they were 
under the necessity of lodging him 
in the nearest prison for the night. 
Brown was no sooner in custody than 
he began to meditate his escape. He re= 
quested it as a favour, that they would 
sit up all night with him in a public 
house instead of a prison, promising 
them as much meat and drink for their 
indulgence and trouble as they should 
desire. His request was granted, and 
four or five officers were accordingl 
laced in and about the room in whic 
e was confined, as a guard upon his 
person, being aware of the desperate 
character they had to deal with. He 
took care to ply them well with the 
bottle ; and, early next morning be- 
fore setting out, he desired one of the 
officers to put up the window a little 
to cool their apartment, as it was then 
very warm weather, being in the 
middle of summer. After having 
walked several times across the room, 
the gypsey, all at once, threw himself 
out at the open window, which was a 
considerable height from the ground. 
The hue and cry was at his heels in 
no time, and as some of the officers 
were gaining ground upon him in his 
flight, he boldly faced about upon 
them, drew forth from below his coat 





a dagger which he brandished in the 
air, and threatened instant death to 
the first who should approach him. 
He was at this time suffered to make 
his escape, as none had the courage to 
advance upon him. He was, however, 
at a subsequent period, taken in a 
wood in Rannoch, being surprised and 
overpowered by a party of Highland- 
ers, raised for the purpose of appre- 
hending himself and dispersing his 
band, who lay in the wood in which he 
was taken. He thought to evade their 
vigilance and pursuit by clapping close 
to the ground like a wild beast. Upon 
his being seized, a furious scuffle en- 
sued ; and, during the violent tossing 
and struggling which took place while 
they were securing this sturdy wan- 
derer, he, with his teeth, took hold 
of the bare thigh of one of the High- 
landers, beneath his kilt, and bit it 
most cruelly. 

Your readers may take the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the favourite and 
complete costume worn by young chiefs 
or captains of the tribe, about half a 
century ago, in Scotland. When I 
speak of gypsey captains, I do not gen- 
erally mean those old patriarchal chiefs 
of large hordes. These old sagacious 


— kept themselves clear of all 


erous scrapes, professing to the 
public great innocence, honesty, and 
justice, while their sons, or other prin- 
cipal members of their families, were 
employed in active service at the head 
of gangs, plundering for the subsist- 
ence of their aged parents. 

Brown, before mentioned, when in 
full dress, wore a hat richly ornament- 
ed and trimmed with beautiful gold 
lace, which, I believe, was then fa- 
shionable among the first ranks in 
Scotland, particularly among the offi- 
cers of the army ; and now, perhaps, 
with some variation, worn by valets 
and other menial servants. His coat 
was made of superfine cloth, of a light 
green colour, long in the tails, and 
having one row of buttons at the 
breast. His shirt, of the finest qua- 
lity, was ruffled at the breast and 
hands, with a stock and buckle round 
his neck. He also wore a pair of 
handsome boots, with silver plated 
spurs, all in the fashion of the day. 
Below his garments he carried a large 
knife, and in the shaft or butt-end of 
his huge whip a small spear or dagger 
was cohiisales. His brother-in-law, 
Wilson, was frequently dressed in a 
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similar garb, and both rode the best 
horses in the country. Having the 
appearance of gentlemen in their ha. 
bit, and assuming the manners of such, 
which they imitated to a wonderful] 
degree, few persons took these men for 


ypsics. 

Several individuals represent Brown 
and Wilson to me as very handsome 
men, tall and stout made, with agrees 
able and manly countenances ; and 
among the numberless thefts and rob« 
beries which they had committed in 
their day, they were never known to 
have taken a sixpence from persons of 
an inferior class, but, on the con A 
rather assisted the poorer classes in 
their pecuniary matters, with a gen- 
erous liberality not at all to be looked 
for from men of their habits and man- 
ner of life. 

Charlie, by some called William, 
another brother of Sandie Brown’s, 
was run down by a party of military 
and messengers near Dundee. He 
was carried to Perth, where he was 
tried, condemned, and hanged, to at one 
for the numerous crimes of which he 
was guilty. He was a man of great 
— strength, and, after he was 

and-cuffed, regretting having allowed 
himself to be so easily taken, he in 
wrath drove the messengers before him 
with his feet as if they had been mere 
children. He was conveyed to Perth 
by water, in consequence of it bei 
reported, that the gypsies of Fife, wi 
the Grahams and Ogilvies at their 
head, were in motion to rescue him 
— the clutches of the officers of the 

w. 

While he was in that apartment in 
the prison called the Cage, or rather 
the condemned cell, he, by a strata 
gem, freed himself from his heavy 
irons, and broke his manacles to pieces. 
By seme unknown means, he set fire 
to the damp straw on which he lay, 
within his cell, with a design, as it 
was supposed, to make his escape in 
the confusion which might take place 
in consequence of the prison being on 
fire. Surprised at the house being = 
flames, and suspecting that Brown 
been the cause of it, and that he was 
free from his chains, ramping likes 
lion within his den, no person in 
hurry could be found who had resolu- 
tion enough to venture into him, till 
a brawney broad-shouldered serjeant 
of the 42d regiment courageously vo- 
lunteered his services. However, be- 
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fore he would face the determined 
tinkler, he requested authority from 
the magistrate to defend himself with 
his broad sword, should he be attack- 
ed; and in case the prisoner became 
desperate, to cut him down. This 
permission being obtained, he drew his 
sword, and, as stated to me, he, with 
the assistance of the jailor’s daughter, 
unbarred the doors, till he came to the 
cage, where the fire was kindled, and 
from whence the prison was filled with 
clouds of smoke. The serjeant, as he 
advanced to the door, with a loud voice 
asked, “‘ who is there ?” ‘ The devil,” 
vociferated the gypsey through fire 
and smoke. ‘I am also a devil, and 
of the Black Watch,” thundered back 
the intrepid Highlander, the Black 
Watch being the ancient name of his 
t regiment. This resolute reply 
of the soldier was like death to the 
artful tinkler—he knew his man—it 
daunted him completely ; and after 
some threats from the serjeant, he 
quietly allowed himself to be again 
loaded with irons, and thoroughly ‘se- 
cured in his cell, from whence he did 
not stir till the day of his execution. 
George Brown, another member of 
the clan Brown in the north, resided 
for sometime at Lynn Rigis in Eng- 
land, where his children followed the 
trade of tinkers. He had been in the 
ony in his youth, and is described to 
me by a gentleman who had seen him 
in the south, as a man possessed of 
prodigious personal strength and prow- 
ess. He was often encountered by 
ort bullies and scientific pugi- 
ists in the sister kingdom. He was 
of a mild temper and inoffensive man- 
ners, when not roused by provocation. 
culiar mode of his own in 


He had a 
treating these boxers. He did not 
waste time for the purpose of amusing 


the amateurs of this entertainment, 
by throwing out artful guards, par- 
rying off well aimed blows, or put- 
ting in ingenious hits. He instant- 
ly closed with his antagonist, and, 
grappling with him, clapped his 
clinched fist like an iron bolt to his 
stomach, and, by pressing forward with 
all his might, without allowing his op- 
ponent time to recover himself, he, as 
it were, squeezed the breath of life out 
of his body, something like the wa 
in which I have seen a boy with bo 

hands crack the wind out of an inflat- 
ed bladder. It was understood that 
he had, in this expeditious manner, rid 
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the country of more than one of those 
Sts. 

Old Jamie Robison, brother-in-law 
to Wilson before mentioned, was an 
excellent musician, and was in great 
request at fairs and country weddings. 
He, sometimes with his wife and nu- 
merous sisters, danced in a particular 
fashion, changing and regulating the 
figures of the dance by means of a 
bonnet. When his wife and sisters 
got themselves intoxicated, which was 
often the case, and himself more than 
half seas over, it was a wild and extra- 
vagant scene to see these light-footed 
damsels, with loose and flowing hair, 
dancing with great vigour on the grass 
in an open field, while Jamie was, 
with all his might and main, like the 
devil playing to the witches in “* Tam 
o Shanter,” keeping these bacchana- 
lians in fierce and animating music. 
When James was like to flag in his 
exertions to please them, they have 
been heard calling loudly to him, like 
Maggy Lauder to Rob the Ranter, the 
piper, “‘ play up, Jamie Robison, if 
ever we do weel it will be a wonder,” 
being totally regardless of all sense of 
decency, and decorum whatever. 

But notwithstanding all this disso- 
luteness of manners, and professed 
roguery, this man Robison, when trust- 
ed, was strictly honest. A decent man 
in his neighbourhood, of the name of 
Robert Gray, many a time lent him 
sums of money to purchase large ox 
horns, and other articles, in the east of 
Fife. He always paid him on the very 
day he promised, with the greatest 
punctuality and civility. The follow- 
ing anecdote will show the zeal which 
he once displayed in resenting an in- 
sult which he conceived to be offered 
to his friend Mr Gray. 

In one of his excursions through 
Fife, he happened to be lying on the 
ground, es himself In the sun, 
and baiting his ass on the road-side, 
when a countryman, who was an en- 
tire stranger to him, came past, sing- 
ing to himself, in lightness of heart, 
a Scottish song, which, unfortunately 
for the man, Jamie had never heard 
before ; and on the unconscious stran- 
ger coming to the words in the ditty, 
** Auld Robin Gray was a kind man 
to me,” the hot-blooded gypsey start- 
ed to his feet, and, with his bludgeon, 
accompanied with a volley of oaths, 
brought the poor fellow to the ground, 
repeating his blows in a violent man- 
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marriages, when some account of the 
priest, if I may so call him, and the 


ner, telling him in his passion, that 
« Auld Robin Gray was a kind man 
to him indeed, but it was not enough 
for him to make a song on Robin for 
that.” He had nearly put this inno- 
cent traveller to death in the heat of 
his indignation, thinking that he was 
satirizing. his friend in a scurrilous 
song. It was an invariable custom 
with Robison, that whenever he pass- 
ed Robert Gray’s house, although it 
should have been at the dead hour of 
night, ‘he always drew out his “ bread 
winner,” and serenaded him with a 
few of his best airs, in gratitude for 
his kindness. 

I find, amongst a good deal of other 
information which has come into m 
hands on this subject, that Englis 
gypsies entered Scotland disguised like 

entlemen, in the same manner as we 
find Sandie Brown, whom I spoke of 
before, had been traversing England. 
Graham of Lochgellie once in parti- 
cular recognised, by signal, one of these 
scouts, or ambassadors, perambulating 
the county of Fife, well mounted in 
all respects on horseback. Graham 
had never seen him before. He called 
him a “ traveller,” and they were ex- 
ceedingly happy at meeting with one 
another. This stranger and travelling 
brother was taken to Lochgellie, and 
there feasted and entertained with all 
the hospitality and kindness peculiar 
to the tribe. Female gypsies from 
England have also been seen in this 
county. About thirty years since, 
one of these females was observed tell- 
ing fortunes here. She had an asto- 
nishing knowledge of towns in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Her stature 
was very tall, with a strong robust per- 
son. Her eye-brows had the appear- 
ance of being very much arched, in 
consequence of the hair, with part of 
the skin of the brow, being painted or 
stained, after the manner of the Ara~ 
bians and Persians, with a brown co- 
lour, made of juice extracted from 
certain herbs. She was dressed in an 
uncommon manner ; her clothes were 
in good condition-; and her petticoats 
did not reach below the calves of her 
legs. She spoke in a commanding tone; 
had al er a very imposing aspect ; 
and was attended by a party of our 
own Scottish vagrants. 

I have now given you some notion 
of the gypsies of Fife, and will ere 
long detail to you the extraordinary 
proceedings which take place at their 


parties concerned, will be necessary, 


in explaining the ceremonies observed 


on these occasions. W. 8S, 
12th June 1818. : 
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Wictram Russett, the eldest son of 
Alexander Russell and Christian Balé 
lantyne, was born in the year 1741 at’ 
Windydoors, a farm-house in the’ 
county of Selkirk. At a proper age 
he was sent to the neighbouring school 
of Inverleithen, where he acquired @ 
slender knowledge of the Greek and’ 
Latin languages ; but private study’ 
afterwards enabled him to supply many’ 
of the deficiencies of his early educa< 
tion. 

In 1756 he was removed to Edin- 
burgh, in order to be instructed in 
writing and arithmetic ; and after have 
ing attended to these branches for a 
bout ten months, he was bound an 
apprentice to the bookselling and 
printing business for the term of five 
years. While engaged in this occu. 
pation, he discovered the utmost ar- 
dour in literary pursuits ; nor was his 
situation altogether unfavourable to 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

After the completion of his appren< 
ticeship, he published a select collec 
tion of modern poems, which was fa- 
vourably received. The first edition 
I have never seen: the second bears 
the following title. “ The Select 
Poems of our most celebrated contem- 
porary British Poets: viz. Dr Aken- 
side, Mr Gray, Mr Mason, W. Shen- 
stone, Esq. Mr W. Collins, Lord 
Lyttleton, Mess. Wartons, Mr Black- 
lock, Mr Beattie, Mr Ogilvie, ete. 
Vol. I. second edition, with additions.” 
Edinb. 1764, 12mo.—He afterwards 
congratulated himself on having con-’ 
tributed to extend the popularity of 
Gray and Shenstone in the northern 
part of the island. It may, I think, 
be mentioned as a proof of his classi- 
cal taste, that at this early period of 
his life he entertained the highest ad- 
miration for the sublime odes of Gray; 
which he was accustomed to recite im 
a wild and enthusiastic manner. . 
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In the year 1763, while employed 
as a journeyman-printer, he became a 
member of a literary association deno- 
minated the Miscellaneous Society, 
which was composed of students and 
other young men engaged in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. This juvenile so- 
ciety included several other individuals 
who afterwards acquired distinction ; 
and among these were the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Liston, and Mr Andrew 
Dalzel, the late professor of Greek. 

About this period he made an at- 
tempt to adapt Crebillon’s Rhada- 
misthe et Zenobie to the English stage. 
The manuscript was submitted to the 
inspection of Mr Liston and Mr Dal- 
vel ; who, after a very careful perusal, 
stated several objections to particular 

es. This tragedy was at length 
rejected by Mr Garrick, the manager 
of Drury-lane. Murphy’s Zenobia was 
at that time in rehearsal; and if the 
merit of Russell’s play had been high- 
ly conspicuous, it probably would not 
en have been accepted. 

In 1764 he issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a second volume of his collec- 
tion of poems, which however never 
made its appearance. He retired to 
the country in order to arrange the 
materials; and about this period he 
maintained an epistolary correspon- 
dence with Lord Elibank, Dr Ogilvie, 
and Mr Dalzel; to whose friend- 
ship his youthful ingenuity had re- 
commended him. In the course of 
the ensuing year, Lord Elibank, who 
was himself a man of literature, invit- 
ed him to his seat in the county of 
Haddington, where he spent the great- 
er part of the autumn, and had an op- 
portunity of conversing with many 
eminent men. To this nobleman he 
seems to have looked for favour and 
protection: the hope of obtaining pre- 
fement through his influence, had 
induced him to relinquish the drudgery 
of his original employment ; and in 
the mean time he continued to prose- 
cute his studies, particularly in the 
departments of history and polite li- 
terature. 

Having resided with his father till 

month of May 1767, he set out 
for London, probably with high hopes 
of future success. But his hopes were 
soon blasted: after having in vain 
waited for promotion through the in- 

ce of Mr Hume, Lord Elibank, 
General Murray, and Governor John- 

» he was under the necessity of 
‘ontracting his views, and engaging 

Vox. III, 
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himself as a corrector to the press of 
William Strahan, afterwards printer 
to his majesty. To find himself thus 
en in a situation so inadequate to 

is expectations, and so unworthy of 
his abilities, must have cast a tempo- 
rary gloom over his mind; but the 
freshness of youth, added to the nat- 
ural vivacity of his mind, would have 
enabled him to support even greater 
disappointments. In some brief no- 
tices found among his papers after his 
decease, he mentions his expectations 
of preferment through the interest of 
these individuals; but he does not 
aver that his expectations were found- 
ed on their promises. The disappoint- 
ments of human life may very fre- 
quently be referred to the unreason- 
ableness of our anticipations. 

In the year 1769 he quitted Mr 
Strahan’s, and was employed as over« 
seer of the printing-office of Brown 
and Adlard. During the same year 
he published an Ode to Fortitude ; 
which was immediately reprinted at 
Edinburgh by his former masters, 
Martin and Wotherspoon. 

His Sentimental Tales appeared in 
1770; and from this time he wrote 
many essays in prose and verse for the 
periodical publications. In 1772 he 
published a collection of Fables, Moral 
and Sentimental, and “ An Essay on 
the Character, Manners, and Genius 
of Women ; from the French of M. 
Thomas.” In 1774 appeared his Ju« 
lia, a Poetical Romance. Of this latter 
work, which is founded on the Nou- 
velle Heloise of Rousseau, neither the 
plan nor the execution can be com~ 
mended. 

In the estimate of his literary cha< 
racter, Russell dissented from the pub-« 
lic opinion : his historical works, which 
have met with a very favourable re< 
ception, he considered as greatly infe= 
rior to his poetical works, which have 
been totally neglected. But his friends 
certainly had no reason to regret that 
the collective edition of his poems, 
which he long meditated, never made 
its appearance. In the following sar- 
castic verses of his ingenious country~ 
man Mickle, his elegy on the death of 
Hume is not mentioned with much 
commendation. 


Silence, ye noisy wolves and bears, 
And hear the song of Russell ; 
Hark, how upon the muse’s hill 
This bard kicks up a bustle! 
He calls the muses lying jades, 
A pack of venal ee 
3 
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And reason good, for none of them 

The death of David trum: 

But what—shall Shakspeare’s muse bedew 

This David’s leaden urn ? 

Or at his tomb, O Milton, say, 

Shall thy Urania mourn ? 

Shall gentle Spenser’s injured shade 

For him attune the lay ? 

No: none of these o’er his dull grave 

Shall strew one leaf of bay. 

To him, the medern Midas, these 

No grateful chaplets owe ; 

Yet shall his friends with proper wreaths 

Adorn his heavy brow. 

For him shall Russell rant and rave 

In hobbling rumbling lays ; 

And Smith in barbarous sleepy prose 

Shall grunt and croak his praise.* 

Russell is the author of the verses 
on the death of Dr Armstrong, signed 
W. R. and dated from Gray’s Inn, 
Sept. 10, 1779, which are commonly 
printed with the poems of that classi- 
cal writer. 

Before this period he had apparent- 
ly relinquished his connexion with 
the printing-office, and had entirely 
devoted himself to the pursuits of li- 
terature. His History of America was 
published in numbers, and completed 
in the course of the same year. ‘his 
publication was not unfavourably re- 
ceived ; but the splendid merit of Dr 
Robertson’s work precluded all com- 
petition. 

During the same year, 1779, he 
likewise published, in octavo, the first 
two volumes of The History of Mo- 
dern Europe ; and their reception was 
so favourable as to exceed his most 
sanguine expectations. 

His studies experienced a temporary 
interruption in 1780, when he em- 
barked for Jamaica in order to recover 
some money, due to him as the heir 
of his brother James, who, after a re- 
sidence of several years, had died in 
that island. He afterwards resumed 
his historical labours, which were oc- 
casionally interrupted by his love of 
poetry. In the year 1783 he publish- 
ed The Tragic Muse, a poem address- 
ed to Mrs Siddons. To address verses 
to a player has been considered as be- 
neath the dignity of the literary cha- 
racter It would be a crime, said a 
periodical writer, to sacrifice genius on 
such an uninteresting occasion: we 
have more dignified subjects for the 
poetic muse than an individual whose 





* See the Poetical Works of William 
Julius Mickle; including several original 
pieces, with a new Life of the Author, by 
the Rev. John Sim, A.B. late of St Alban 
Hall, Oxford. Lond. 1806, 12mo. 
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excellence is only a dazzling metepp, 
and must be forgotten in a few 

at most.—Players have sometimes begy 
extravagantly extolled, ee he 
grateful or aspiring ts who 
written for the stage,* and it will uy. 
doubtedly be granted that a poet may 
easily find a more dignified theme; 
but supreme excellence in any ingeni. 
ous art seems to be no improper sth 
ject of panegyric; and so rare and dif. 
ficult are the fleeting attainments of g 
great actor, that it may be considered 
as a generous exertion of the poetic 
talent to rescue them from oblivion, 
** Pity it is,” exclaims a celebrated q 
median, “ that the momentary beau. 
ties owing from an harmonious el 
cution, cannot, like those of , 
be their own reward! that the an 
mated graces of the player can live m 
longer than the instant breath and 
motion that presents them ; or at bet 
can but faintly glimmer through th 
memory, or imperfect recollection ofa 
few surviving spectators!’ 

The three volumes which complete 
the History of Modern Europe walle 
their appearance in 1784. From the 
manuscript notices to which I haw 
already referred, it appears that in th 
composition of each of these five Ww 
lumes Russell spent about twelte 
months. This work, which is th 
chief foundation of his reputation, 
possesses great merit as a popular view 
of a very extensive period of history, 
The author displays no inconsid 
judgment in the selection of his leal- 
ing incidents, and in the general 
rangement of his materials; and le 
seems to have studied the philosophy 
of history with assiduity and succes 
His narrative is always free from la 










































* In a poem addressed to Garrick by ®. 
Whitehead, the following verses occur: 
A nation’s,taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too. 
Both these lines are sufficiently ridiculous 
When Foote conceived the d of exhi- 
biting a burlesque imitation of the ‘ 
+6 Indhis 
dressed 










jubilee, they were not forgotten. 
mock procession a fellow was to be dp 
up, and made as much like Mr Garrick 
possible. It was intended that some mgr 
muffin in the procession should 
Roscius in the well-known lines of the pot 
laureat, . 

A nation’s taste depends on you, 

Perhaps a nation’s virtue too. 
The representer of Mr Garrick was t0 make 
no answer, but to cry, ‘ Cock-a-doodle-do 
(Davies’s Life of Garrick, vol. ii. p- 270) 

+ Apology for the Life of Colley Cibbet, 

chap iv. 
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guor ; and his liberal reflections are 
conveyed in a lively and elegant style. 
It may however be regretted that he 
should have adopted the expedient of 

ucing his work as a series of let- 
ters from a nobleman to his son: every 


reader is sufficiently aware that Dr 
Russell did not belong to the order of 
nobility ; and the frequent recurrence 
of “ my dear Philip” is too apt to re- 
mind ‘us of the heartless frivolity of 
Lord Chesterfield. 
This work has often been reprinted, 
and still continues to maintain its ori- 
inal popularity. Russell closes his 
em with the peace of Paris in 
1763; and an able continuation, ex- 
tending to two volumes, has recently 
been added by Charles Coote, LL. D. 
alearned civilian of Doctors Commons. 
In the year 1787 he married Miss 
Scott, a to whom he had long 
been Adie we and in whom he found 
a pleasant and intelligent companion. 
He now entered upon the occupation 
of a comfortable farm at Knottyholm, 
distant about five miles from the town 
of Langholm in Dumfriesshire ; and 
fixed his residence in an elegant cot- 
tage, delightfully situated on the banks 
of the Esk. Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. In this neigh- 
bourhood there were several intelli- 
gent individuals, with whom he lived 
in habits of intimacy ; and one of the 
most conspicuous of these was the late 
John Maxwell, Esq. of Broomholm, 
who was particularly distinguished for 
his aeielan of the theory of music.* 
In 1792 the university of St An- 
drews conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. The flattering re- 
ception of his last publication had in- 
duced him to retrace his steps; and 
during the following year he published 
at London, in two volumes octavo, 
“The History of Ancient Europe ; 
with a View of the Revolutions in 
Asia and Africa. In a Series of Let- 
ters toa Young Nobleman.” In the 
composition of this work, he professes 
to have been peculiarly studious to 
found his facts on original authorities, 
and to clear the narrative of unimpor- 
tant events. He seems however to 
have allotted too many pages to the 
poetical details of the Trojan war. 


* Mr Maxwell published, without the 
mame of the author, ‘* An Essay upon 
3 being an Attempt to free the Scale 
Music, and the Tune of Instruments, 
Edinb. 1781, 8vo. 
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This production partakes of the - 
liar merits of his modern history Pee 
as the author did not live to complete 
his design, it has never arrived at any 
considerable degree of popularity. The 
greater proportion of these two vo= 
lumes relates to the history of Greece ; 
which of late has been ably treated by 
Dr Gillies and Mr Mitford.” 

Dr Russell did not long survive the 
publication of this work: before the 
close of the same year, a stroke of pal 
sy suddenly terminated his life. He 
was interred in Westerkirk church-« 
yard ; where his grave is distinguish- 
ed by a plain stone, bearing the sub- 
sequent inscription: ‘‘ Sacred to the 
Memory of William Russell, LL. D. 
who died at Knottyholm in the parish 
of Cannobie, December the 25, 1793, 
aged 52 years.” 

This ingenious man left a widow 
and a daughter, who still reside at 
Knottyholm. I am indebted to Mrs 
Russell for the free use of his papers, 
as well as for some of the statements 
contained in this sketch of his life. 
Besides two complete tragedies, en= 
titled Zenobia and Pyrrhus, he left in 
manuscript an Analysis of Bryant's 
Mythology, and the following unfin- 
ished productions. 

1. The Earl of Strafford, a tragedy. 

2. — -_ a comedy. 

3. The Love Marriage, an o 

4. Human Happiness, a hs may rt 
to have been comprised in four books. 

5. An Historical and Philosophical View 
of the Progress of Mankind in the Know- 
ledge of the Terraqueous Globe. 

6. The History of Modern Europe, Part 
III. from the peace of Paris in 1763, to the 
general pacification in 1783, including an 
Account of the American War, and of the 
European Transactions in the East Indies, 
In a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son. 

7. The History of England from the be-~ 
ginning of the reign of George III. to the 
conclusion of the American War. 

In the composition of the last of 
these works Dr Russell was engaged 
at the time of his death, It was to be 
comprised in three volumes octavo ; for 
the copy-right of which Mr Cadell had 
stipulated to pay him seven hundred 
and fifty pounds. Davip Irvine. 
Edinburgh, 24 June 1818. 





* Dr Coote has lately published “‘ The 
History of Ancient Europe; in a Series of 
Letters from a Gentleman to his Son: in- 
tended as an accompaniment to Dr Russel]’s 
History of Modern Europe.” Lond. 1815, 
3 vols Sve. 
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DEDICATION. 
TO THEE, LONE WIZARD OF THE SABLE VEIL ! 
THOU AARON’S ROD OF CRITICS SMALL AND GREAT ! 

THOU SCOURGE AND TORMENT OF THE INFIDEL ! 

OF WHIGS AND DEMOCRATS, THOU FEAR AND HATE! 
TO THEE, MYSTERIOUS EDITOR, ALL HAIL ! 

TO THEE THE FOLLOWING LINES I DEDICATE. 
YOU’LL SATISFY THE BARD’S AMBITION FULLY, 

IF YOU INSERT ’EM IN THE MONTH OF JULY. 








CANTO I. 


I. 
LET finer poets celebrate Paris, 
Montpellier, Bourdeaux, Lyons, or Toulouse ; 
Or link, if o’er the hills they’ve chanced to be, 
The glory of their metre and their muse, 
To some romantic name of Italy, 
To Roma or Firenze if they choose ; 
Of a much humbler, plainer gout I am, 
The city for my money’s Amsterdam, 


Il. 

The capital of snugness, and the Dutch ; 
—At least that was a little while ago, 

While Bonaparte had Europe in his clutch, 
From ear to ear, from Cadiz to Moscow. 

The Hague, some how or other pleased not much 
King Louis, and he seldom set his toe 

In the brick palace of the Nassau line, 

The old infected haunt of right divine. 


III. 
No vinegar, he thought, could make it sweet, 
No fumigations banish such a plague ; 
So Amsterdam became his royal seat, 
He raised that city high above the Hague ; 


.What followed made the compliment complete, 


With grudging, fawning phizzes blank and vague, 
The Anantleamnen came their king to thank, 
For lodging his Augustness in their bank. 


IV. 

He turned out tellers, and cashiers, and cletks—= 

Out—bodily and boldly, to a man, 
Parisian guardsmen treated them like Turks, 

While fast and far with all their books theyra, 
Reviled the Dutchers as Poltroons and shirks, 

Called the Directors’ Court a low divan 
Of musty, frousy, stingy, money-codgers— 
such insults burgesses receive from soldiers! 


Vv. 
So De Groot Bank was changed to Notre Palais 
By one degree most flattering and most summan, 
Tall three-legged stools and leather desks made wy 
For sofas, ottomans, and such like flummery; 
Thin cautious whispering scribes with stockingsgny, 
For pages, lackeys, trumpets, noise and mummeny; 
And in the hall, where bills had been discounted, 
High on a throne of state King Louis mounted 


VI. 
The throne had scarce got Warm beneath his bottom, 
Ere poor King Louis was obliged to quit it; 
His mighty brother would at times allot him _ 
Things to his stomach harsh—they couldnot hiti 
‘* Doth Louis kick;” quoth great Napoleon, “1 
him ! 
Sang! veutre bleu ! for thrones he is not ite. 
Shall my own baubles, tools impede my b 
Quil trouve son bonheur dans la vie privee 








* This Gentleman having at last dispensed with certain promises under which we had come, we fet 
ourselves at liberty to announce to our readers that they owe to his pen several 
tinguished merit, in some of the preceding numbers of our Miscellany. We reserve the full acknov- 
ledgment of our various obligations to his genius, till the Index Auctorum (which we are happy 8 
is in a state of considerable forwardness,) shall be ready for publication. 
mean time, that the various Poetical Notices of this Magazine are among the number of his 
and that we have received from him ‘ Two Probationary Odes, humbly dedicated to the 
” The appearance of those humorous pieces depends 
may add, for the benefit of our Salt-foot readers, that Mr Wastle was lately served heir in 
application of the phrase Filius Carnalis, being, in his case, waived,) to William Wastle, 
ilk, who died A. D. 1584.—A hero well known to the students of our popular poetry, “ 
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Vil. 
ts it, if the truth were known, 
go ake uterine of Nap. 
Old M Mere, no doubt, would never own, 
P she knew not, who begot the chap ; 
But in the family he’s quite alone, 
A worthy creature, ignorant of trap. 


During his reign in Holland, the good body 
Acquired a taste for smoking and gin toddy. 


VIII. 

No more a monarch, Louis draws from these 

A consolation and a blessed balm 
In the retirement of domestic ease, 

In stupid meditation’s drowsy calm. 
Beneath the shadow of thy Switzer trees 

Sleep on, thou exiled lord of Amsterdam ! 
In that long pipe a harmless sceptre find, 
Enjoy your schnaps, give sorrow to the wind. 


IX. 

And if the stories that they tell be true, 

About your sterner brother and the queen, 
There’s others as ill off,—aye, not a few ; 

In Italy the like has often been. 
Such doings seem most horrible to you, 

Chiefly because the world you have not seen. 
By studying the Poems of Leigh Hunt, 
You'd learn to put a smoother face upon’t. 


, = 

But to my tale—in Louis’ capital, 

In Amsterdam, there lived a certain widow, 
The relic of Mynheer Van Schlappsendal, 

Over whose bier two yearsagone shesighed, ** Oh!” 
Altho’ she was not what genteel we call, 

Dutch Virtuosi thought her quite the Dido ; 
For she was a plump, jolly, juicy lady, 
And had, moreover, plenty of the ready. 


XI. 
Whoe’er, with knowi ics, hath beheld 
The pictures of Renbenade or Gerard Douw ; 
Of Van der Heyden, or of Van de Velde ; 
Of Keyser, Jan Stein, Mieris, Metzu, 
bs ae Frank Hals, or him that all excelled, 
0 power, in luxury, and in beauty too, 
The peerless Rubens—will at once rp heask 
What charms inflame the Dutch or Flemish lover. 


XII. 
ay wl waist, most delicate, most slim, 
gentle bosom swelling slow ; 

The airy elegance of the light limb ; 

The little feet, that twinkle as they go ; 
The small and tapering arm, compact and trim, 

These lovelinesses seem to him—so so ;— 
In short, we are supposed, by Netherlanders, 

in point of taste, the merest ganders. 


XIII. 








The mistress of Mynheer must be a bouncer, 
Fat is the chief commodity he seeks, 

Itmust take scores and scores of yardstoflounce her ; 
She must have pounds of chin, and pounds of 


, Shemustihave fists would knock a bullock down, siry== 


"oye mos my of the Greeks. 
own upon the grass, she leaves 
Amark as broad as any of her beeves. 
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XIV. 
People will say, it is queer confiteor, 
ing a vulgar coarseness in my taste, 
But I am not a canting bard, like Beattie, or 
Cowper, or any of set strait-laced ; 
Such prudishness, I think, is a mere meteor 
That leads to bogs of dulness, drear and waste. 
Our poets make ogre display of nicety,— 
I suspect some of of much duplicity. 
XV. 
Some of the best of them are, to my knowing, 
Au fond most excellent, fine jolly dogs ; 
To clubs, &c. like others going, 
And scorning, manfully, prudential clogs. 
And yet in poetry they’re always shewing 
Off, as if they were mere domestic logs,— 
As if they took tea every night at eight, 
And would not drink two bottles for their weight 


XVI. 
In gold———Hypocrisy’s a foe to merit, 
And makes to me their genius less tr; 
I think it might be worthier of their spirit, 

To scorn such modes of vulgar glory courting. 
The illustrious bards, whose fire their souls inherit, 
More candid sentiments were fond of sporting. 
Homer, or if (as Voss says) that’s a nullity, 

The whole Homeridz rejoiced in jollity! 


XVII. 
Andnone of them would more than me have boggled, 
If Mrs wpe gaye they e’er had seen, 
To own that with no little gout they ogled, 
Such dames as sat to Rubens Jan Stein ; 
The sentiment, no doubt, had not been dogrelled, 
But still the sentiment the same had been, 
Dressed in ottava-rima or hexameter, 
Laudation of the belles of large diameter. 


XVIII. 
There could not be a more delicious.creature, 
I speak my mind out, than my heroine ; 
I never saw a fairer face, or sweeter, 
More melting, easy, gentleness of mein ; 
Good humour sat amhineed on every feature, 
Her eyes were rich, complacent and serene j<= 
Once on a Leming or I spied her slips, 
And found them full three yards about the hips. 
XIX. 
Her arms were chubby, and her bosom plump, 
And eve: nae upon a liberal scale, 
Yet she oul frisk about, hop-step-and-jump, 
And waltz it, or fandango without fail ;— 
In short, she was, though fat, as fine a romp 
As e’er an English missy, slim and pale. 
She was the pride and glory of the town, 
And made a conquest of one Mynheer Braun, 


XxX. 
Originally, I have heard, from Memel, 
But settled long in Holland as a banker ; 
In most things he a native did resemble, 
He had a Dutchman’s paunch, a Dutchman's 
lank hair. 
The moment he beheld this charming female, 
Love in his: heart infixed a triple anchor, 
And he-resolved that instant, coute ce qui"l coute, 
To give an ardent opening to his suit. 
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XXI. 
ate not over ceremonious, 
was nothing to prevent Mynheer, 
No dread of cold rebuff or acrimonious ; 

And to the lady boldly he drew near, 
And in his Cleopatra’s ear th’ Antonius 

i ** Mevrouw, ‘tisclaaren helder weer ;”” 

Which is as much in English as to say, 
** Madam, your servant ; there’s a fine clear day.” 


; XXII. 
Such observations can’t be called discourse, 
*re uttered without any sort of meaning, 


But man find them . a 
Their language orof thought for screening. 
Our M Braun was skilful to endorse 


Bills, but of words he had a scanty gleaning ; 
And as no better came into his head, 
These stupid syllables were all he said. 


XXIIL 

I should have mentioned, that the scene of meeting 
Was in a treckschuyt, before all its crew ; 

°T was there the banker first espied his sweeting, 
*T was there his pipe he from his lips withdrew, 

Altho’ not half smoked out, to speak that greeting 
Just criticised in stanza twenty-two ; 

That salutation brought them first together, 

I mean that dull remark about the weather. 


XXIV. 

® Yaw wohl, Mynheer,” was Mrs S.’s answer : 

Thewords themselves were nothing; but the while 
She spoke them, o’er her ruby lips there ran, sir, 

And up to her dear eyes, so sweet a smile ! 
Chaldean, sorcerer, or necromancer, 

None could have managed it in higher style. 
Touched by that charming simper of Mevrouw, 
The Memel broker's heart began to glow 


XXV. 

As if Vesuvius, £tna, Strombolo, 

Had been transferred with all their lava thither ; 
And then his eyes began to twinkle so, 

He looked a different mortal al her ; 
And when he took her yielding hand of snow, 

And in the corner ’gan to flirt it with her, 
Says I at once, ** I'll lay you half-a-crown, 
This widow shall be wife to Master Braun.” 


XXVI. 
My friend at once with the remark.— 
But I believe, I have forgot as yet, 
Lector Benevole, to name the spark, 
I am an introduction in your debt, 
*T was Young Squire Blarney, heir to Blarney-park, 
As neat a gentleman as e’er you set 
Your eyes upon in Bond Street or Pall-mall, 
A proper Yorkshire cut, full six feet tall. 


XXVILI. 
And in proportion broad across the back, 
A specimen of that old English breed 
That used to drink such lots of ale and sack, 
And on whole barons of roast beef to feed, 


—Of stays and all such trash that had no need ; 
Fellows that had no calves done up in rollers, 
No patent stiffenerseeno erect shirt-collars ; 
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pai alibi st, 
en that whiskers of the genuine growth, | 
Springing up daily in wheed ar crops ; 
Whiskers that curled them when their lords wage 
wroth, 

Not tied with ribbons underneath the chops, 
Apt to be falling among tea or broth, 

(But to be sure ’twas not the age for 
Blarney was one of these—perhaps you've met him, 
The ladies about London used to pet him. 


XXIX. 
We landed the same morning at the Brill, 
And got acquainted at the table d’hote;. + 
We made in company a glorious meal, 
Tucking in every thing that could be got; 
And then we went together to the Spiel- 
-Houses, and afterwards in the same boat, 
Or coach, we travelled—we were chums, in short, 
From Amsterdam to Utrecht, Gouda, Dort. 


And fi rd 2 ae Amsterdam, 
nd now from Dordrecht on to 
Proceeding via Rotterdam, and Leyden, 
And Haarlem, we had chanced ourselves to cram 
Into a snuggish treckschuit which was gliding 
O’er the smooth surface, gentle as a lamb, 
Mid groves of willows green its brightness hi 
When Mynheer Braun had the god sense to 
In love with charming widow ppsendall, 


XXXII. 
A treckschuyt is a boat, the reader knows, 
Divided into cabins one, two, three ; 
At four miles in the hour, I think, it goes 
On these canals, so smooth, so steadily. 
No sort of jolting troubles your repose, 
Or, if you're otherwise inclined, your glee; 
You eat and drink as if in Paradise,— 
But take a pipe there with you, if you're wise. 


XXXII. 

My friend and I had made our resolutions 

To be, in Holland, natives cap-a-pee; 
So there—our legs stretched out in velvet cushions, 

A bottie of old hock at either knee, : 
Amongst a crowd of Flemings, Dutchers, Prussians, 

Frenchmen, and Poles, and Austrians, theresat¥t, 
Uttering enormous puffs at every second— 
(What nasty brutes we had at home been reckoned!) 


XXXIII. 

There sat we, in oblivion of all labours, 

And cares, and toils, and thoughts, form 
Encircled by the strangest group of neighbours 

That e’er was met, I take it, *neath the sum 
Bobwigs and meerschaums, petticoats and sabtes, 

Burghers and Barons, Goth, and Celt, and Hua, 
A score of peoples, kindreds, tribes, and tongue, 
All exercising in one way their lungs. 


XXXIV. 
A number of our countrymen were there 
An Oxford n in black stocking galters+ 
An Irish q without one pile of hair, 
Whose nose and chin were like a nutmeg 
A lean Scots scribe, the type of craft and cates 
Very much sneezed at every where by walters 
A native of the town of Aberdeen, 
With two light gogling'eyes "twixt gray and gre 
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XXXV. aittineantias XLII. P . 
H e ere ere, amid the earful € 
eae Of coarser notes, commingling and shrill, 
Pupils anc yan pt shiners ; From out the centre of this second Babel, ; 
” oo commonly such people are, pasha ee Sn. gem, 
cal t, God knows, but all good diners, So Clen the theow lute dh peng: mel 
—~ sng on the conclusion of the war, o vow ny e Surgling an Highland rill. 
: t as if they’d got upon ature ! what mysterious power is thine, 
Saring oboe sé with St John. Even in Low Dutch thy echoes are divine. 
XXXVI Peopl h wens > . they pl 
. eople may say whatever things they please 
] wonder what makes decent people send About the os rotundum of the G 


i kers all through Italy, and France, 
bir ab nemo and Holland. As a friend, 
One word of wholesome counsel I'll advance : 
Raw lubber lads are not much like to mend, 
ing about like heroes of rom 
Picking acquaintances with foreign belles, 
And wuing all their evenings at the hells. 


XXXVII. . 
the streets at home they’re quite a drug. 
gentlemen that have a the tour, 
I] recognise them by a constant shrug, 
awkward copy of a Gascon boor ; 
Or, it may be, that at their heels they lug 
Some Naples a, be sure, 
But chiefly prized by its Signor Inglese, 
sais Eves the gift of some Marchesa. 


XXXVIII. 

Alittle paltry store of broken French is 

The principal acquirement of the beau, 
Patch work, which to all purposes he wrenches, 

In shewing off before the untravelled low ; 
Two or three stories of Venetian wenches, 

A few false medals purchased on the Pom 
One s0 provided, to our home-spun nation 
Is certainly a blessed importation. 


XXXIX. 
These long digressions are the very devil ; 
But to return from this my disquisition, 
Touching the bad effects of foreign travel 
Upon young gentlemen of good condition, 
To things more strictly on my muse’s level 
(Observe how modest is my disposition), 
At once, in short, to plump the reader down 
On the Dutch uyt and the loves of Braun. 


XL. 
The company had raised so dense a reek 
Throughout the upper regions of the boat, 
That "twas in vain for any man to seek 
To trace minutely the erotic plot, ‘ 
Through all its windings, twistings, turns oblique, 
On to the fair solution of the knot ; 
Twas only now and then, without a joke, 
That we got glimpses of them through the smoke. 


XLI. 
But, each succeeding peep, they might be seen 
In dalliance linked, of oa intenser quality ; 
Lo hand that first had fumbled been 
of respectful partiality, 
Was now our banker’s fingers squeezed between, 
With all the signs of warmth and cordiality. 
, his one arm was folded round her waist, 


exciting symptoms of distaste. 


Of Latian elegance, of Tuscan ease, 

And of the Gothic linguos’ grunts and squeaks ; . 
I’ve noticed, both at home and over seas, 

That when of love or man or woman speaks, 
There comes a music to the listener’s ears, 
Delicious as the music of the spheres. 


XLIV. 

But sentiment—(Heu! czxcis nil refulget !) 

As all my friends observe, will be my ruin, 
If any more occur, 1’ll not indulge it, 

I’ll be a plain narrator of this wooing. 
Alas ! how little has my muse divulg’d yet, 

Of this most intricate Dedalean doing ! 
But, to be sure, as far’s we yet have come, 
And on a bit, the story is humdrum. 


XLV. 
It is, I think, as ancient as the hills, 
The saying that, except the happy two, 
Love scenes in general, are but dull pi 
Ere they go down they must be gilt a few: 

I hate to see folks swallow ’gainst their wills ; 
Upon my honour, ’tis my wish to do “as 
The best I can—I rather think my strength is in 

Diversifying dullness—per parenthesin. 


XLVI. 
But passe pour ga—long, long before we reached 
The busy Haarlem—gate of Amsterdam, 
The Memel Banker had in form beseeched, 
With oaths and vows, the hand of fair Madame, 
The cynosure of Dutchmen double-breeched ; 
She, lovely innocence, unskilled to sham, __. 
Started, blushed, ogled, dimpled, and looked queer, 
And breathed a soft consent to her Mynheer. 





CANTO II. 


I. 

THE fashionable way to make a poem, 

Like other fashions, has seen may changes ; 
Readers are now contented if you show ’em 

The mere elite of what within your range is; 
In short, without apology or proem, 

No rule of modern gout your muse infringes, 
Although wholedays, weeks, years, she hurries by— 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Wilson——why not I2 


I I. 
We've quite exploded now the tedious style 
Of writing—of describing every thing ; 


Great Pegasus no | has the toil, } 
Like high-road °y brutes, of journ 

Through many a w lusty, viewless mile. 
O’er open dowhs and wilds he now may fling, 


Shake his long mane in the free mountain breezes, 
And leap as many ditches as he pleases. 
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III. 

Had I been born a rhymester of the breed 

Of tragic Vondel, or Bucolic Noot, 
Tis very true I should have had no need 

To these new-fangled modes my lyre to suit ; 
Poets in Holland seem to be agreed, 

That ’tis a treasonous heinous sin to shoot 
Farther than their old fathers shot before ’em, 
Fine spirits! the Primitie Batavorum ! 


IV. 

If e’er you chance on the Exchange to go, 

At Amsterdam or Rotterdam I mean, 
You'll easily gather why it should be so ; 

All copy the surrounding scene; 
*Tis for those lumbering quizzes’ taste must flow 

Thy stream ! O Netherlandish Hippocrene ! 
Those big-breech’d burgers, I regret it much, 
Compose the Reading Public of the Dutch. 


V. 
A large full Ramillies, with curls most hideous, 
Diverging o’er the back in many a sweep, 
A single breasted oy oe skirts igious, 
——e ing pockets lodgeable and deep, 
Breeches and vest to match.—King William’s lieges 
Still to that old costume with caution keep. 


The very sight of a genteel surtout 
Would make the venerable Puts look blue. 


VI. 

Their wives (it aa oe against ~- grain), 

Appear in y absurd apparel ; 
Their fly off in an enormous train, 

Their waists are padded out as big’s a barrel ; 
To shew the buckle is considered vain, 

To shew the ancle would produce a quarrel ; 
Nay worse and worse, Mevrouw must wear a mutch, 
(That old Scotch word’s still used in Nether Dutch.) 


VIL. 
But to return, and to exempli 


The modern license of the English _ : 
Braun married his fair widow by and bye, 

And lodged her at his /ust-huis, near Helvoet, 
A Villa in a Dutchman’s eye, 


or a few stivers any time they shew it— 
A comfortable, warm, snug house withal, 
And built. within six yards of the canal. 


VIII. 

The _— couple spent for several years, 

In this commodious, most aquatic Eden, 
A life entirely destitute of fears 

And miseries—much of it consumed in feeding ; 
First breakfast, luncheon second, third 

A copious dinner, each in turn ing ; 
And then the tea and coffee, supper then ; 
In short it was hot work from ten till ten. 


IX. 
And then to bed they went, but not together ; 
Upon the whole it seems a plan sagacious, 
ing just in the severest weather, 
* Or in huge beds, cool, airy, and capacious, 
ney ‘or folks that fill their leather, 
folks, for instance, all with paunches spa- 


cious, 
Not under the same coverlid to bask, 
And stew o’ nights, like herrings in a cask. 
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x. 
I much approve the Continental fashion, 


Of having two beds rather in one room; 
Tis near enough, heaven knows, for 
. And it prevents a pair from many — 
rom many a most unpleasant altercation, 
In which my wife and I much time 
Domestic tyranny (my fate is hard !) : 
Leaves free the muse, but sorely binds the band, 


XI. 

And Braun was debtor to his wife, per 

Atleast one child—sometimes she book’d him ty, 
The first was Moll, the namesake of her grannup: 

The second was called Kari; the third was Hoogh; 
The fourth was Girzzy (after Mrs Manhei 

An aunt that lived not far from Waterloo), 
Braun might give all the provinces defiance, 
To shew a comelier, healthier crop of scions, 


XII. 

It would, I swear, have done the readers 

To see the pair to kerk or kirmis going; 
Braun and his spouse with all the rising brood, 

With well-combed hair, and coun i 
Fresh from the basin—How erect they stood! 

How patriarchal ’mid the circle growing! 
It must have greatly gratified his stomach, 
Particularly if he likes what’s comic. 


XIII. 

A child there an’t at all like yours, oh, reader! 
At least it is in no respect like mine, ~ 
A Dutch boy looks as glum’s a special pleader, 
Or conveyancer, long before he’s nine; 

His prudent parents perfectly agreed are, 
To check the natural bias infantine, 

They teach their cub with gravity to straddle, 

The very moment that he leaves his cradle, 


XIV. 

They dress the infant out in solemn suits 

Of customary snuff or quaker-colour ; 
From stiff cravat the whimpering visage shoots; 

Knee breeches are ta’en down to whip the scholar 
I hate to see the little chubby brutes 

Looking as sour as they were four feet taller, 
Their nasty dwindling gummy legs exposing, 
Great heavy floundering silk or weal i in 


XV. 
How would our young M‘Alisters or Campbells 
Used to their native luxury of kilts, 
Be horrified if put into such trammels, 
Compelled to strut for ever on such stilts, 
Hips from the breezes barred, and legs from, 
With what long faces would the little 
Sigh from their fusty breeches at the Hague, 
‘* Ochon Lochaber and the philabeg !” 


XVI. 

Nor is young Mademoiselle’s set out-less queet; 
At four years old she’s clad with meikle 

In Mutch, gown, petticoat, and all such geat, 
Enough a very elephant to smother; 

A foreigner’s struck dumb when he draws teat, 
And sees Meyongvrouw dressed like her 

mother— 
Her little baby countenance, smooth and prim, 
Looks odd in such a venerable trim. 
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XVII. 


tchmen don’t incline much to the risible, 
se eg with them are still the go. 


are on the Y still visible, 


Which were so on the Thames some time ago. 

Mynheer would think his daughter quite a Jeesabel, 

Should not the whole remain in statu quo. 

The plaits of gold or silver on the forehead— 
girth—protu 


berance most horrid. 
XVIII. 


But if I once should fairly enter in 
To what at present I am glancing merely, 
To strip a Dutchman’s madam to her skin, 
I can assure the reader most sincerely, 
§o wide a subject, were I in the pin, 
Would last me out at least a canto clearly. 


do it at some other season— 


Just now it must be rhyme, but scarcely reason. 


XIX. 


But to return—(in this new style of Frere’s, 
A phrase which oft hath been, and oft must be)— 
I dined, when last in Holland, at Mynheer’s ; 
No one was there but David Laing and me, 
And a Dutch minister, one Vander Schpiers, 
Domestic tutor in the family— 
To give Mevrouw the praise that is her due, 
The dinner much invited a set-to. 


XX. 


Nor did we baulk it. No; we feasted purely 
On excellent boiled pig and roasted salmon : 

The Parson hummed us a long grace derurely, 
But otherwise he seemed to sink the Flamen. 

I noticed, though his guts, he said, were poorly, 
Helaid in full three pounds 8 me and gammon. 

Braun set some famous Rhenish on the table ; 

We drank and smoked as long as we were able. 


XXI. 


In course of talk, the Clergyman and Braun 
Enlarged upon the charms of Dutch society, 

‘Its comfort—none that attribute disown— 

And, what some won't agree to, its variety. 


sucked all their doctrines down, 


But over-doses generate satiety ; 
$0 we, to pay them back in their own coin, 
Began in praise of Scotland to rejoin ; 


XXII. 


A fruitful topic, it must be confest, 
And in good 
(David, the most sagacious and the best, 


hands, I mean in Laing’s and mine. 


Reekie’s erudites opine, 
ibliopoles, who knows the zest 
of every title-page Aldine ; 
jiomaniac, and a shrewd, 


Who turns his madness to no little good.) 


XXIII. 


We touched on many subjects, I and David. 


sung the praise of a sale dinner ; 


100 Young’s tavern ipally raved 
princi raved, 
Or soluto—T'm a locus Fcc 
Palnted to the set, in colours vivid, 
Tho Portrait of full many a curious sinner 
: ile” with ready head and readier tongue, 
“till his evenings in thy house, Bill Young ! 
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XXIV. 


They’repleased to call themselves The Dilettanti: 
B The President's the first I chanced to shew ’ems 

e€ writes more malagrugrously than Dante, 

The City of the Plague's a a poem ; 
But yet he is a spirit light and jaunty, 

And jocular enough to those that know him. 
To tell the truth, I think John Wilson shines 
More o’er a bowl of punch than in his lines. 


XXV. 

Wilson discussed, the tenor of my speech 

On to his Croupier-Secretary ran, 
A person cheneasihiey ualified to teach 

The linguo of the Virtuoso clan, 
Pictures and prints alike within his reach, 

—He is, in short, a most uncommon man ; 
The Painters view him with a fearful eye ; 
For me, I’m always mute when David's by. 


XXVI. 
The next that I enlarged upon was Allan, 
That peerless master of the modern brush, 
Born to restore a Muse from splendour fallen, 
Born to see garlands of the Deathless Bush 
(In spite of Envy’s poisonous tendrils crawling) 
Cling round his honoured brow, in glory’s flush ; 
A famous fellow also o’er his toddy, 
And, bating Artists, liked by every body. 


XXVILI. 
Then touched I off friend Lockhart (Gibson John), 
So fond of jabbering about Tieck and Schlegel, 
Klopstock and Wieland, Kant and Mendelsohn, 
All High Dutch quacks, like Spurzheim or 
Feinagle.— 
Him the Chaldee ycleped the Scorpion.— 
The claws, but not the pinions, of the eagle, 
Are Jack’s: but though I de not mean to flatter, 
Undoubtedly he has strong powers of satire. 


XXVIII. 

Par nobile, the Schetkys next I hit, 

—Gibson (who t’other day hath changed his lot) ; 
The Master of St Luke’s, whom yonder Pit 

With long vivas heard comic Liston quote. 
Then Nichoison, to whom so oft I sit : 

You’ve seen his etching, sure, of Walter Scott. 
—Some half-a-dozen others 1 could name ; 
Among the rest was Baxter-—yes—Zlui-méme. 


XXIX. 

My tongue next glided to the praise of Pat, 

Who loves not Robertson in Embro’ city ? 
Dutch girls would call him Cupid, for he’s fat, 

Wears spectacles, is sly, and keen, and witty. 
Next Peter Hill—you might be sure of that. 

Next one, whomif you know not, more’s the pity— 
John Douglas—one of the true genuine tribe— 
Mistake me not—our gentlemanly Scribe. 


XXX. pe 

I had got into such a glorious key, 

That there’s no saying when I might have stopped, 
How long I had potted on right merrily 

My tale of Worthies yet undeveloped 
To the rude dwellers of the Zuyder Zee ; 

But looking, round, asleep they all had dropped. 
‘© Babbler !” a bird is whispering in my ear, 
** Take the same — Cante Second here.” 
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408 Committee of Dilettanti on St Giles’s Church. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, AP-= 
POINTED BY THE SOCIETY OF DI- 
LETTANTI TO EXAMINE MR ELLI~ 
OTT S PLANS FOR THE REPAIR OF 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST 
GILES, EDINBURGH. 


Tue Committee, to whom it was refer- 
red to examine the plans of the intend- 
ed repair on the cathedral church of 
St Giles, have now to submit the fol- 
lowing report. 

This church appears to have been 
originally planned on a regular design : 
but having been erected at various in- 
tervals, it is far from being uniform in 
its architecture. More recently, like- 
wise, the alterations which it has un- 
dergone have invariably been in a vi- 
tious taste ; and while not beautiful in 
themselves, they have obscured, or al- 
together superseded, those parts of the 
original structure to which they appli- 
ed. As it now stands, therefore, the 
Committee do not view this building 
as a fine specimen of the Gothic archi- 
tecture. Still it is one which deserves 
considerable praise. Its general form 
approaches near enough to regularity to 
give it all the grandeur of a cathedral. 
There is much beauty also in many of 
its individual parts; and the tower 
with which it is surmounted is one of 
the noblest of that description in the 


But its great age would entitle it to 
be held sacred by Scotsmen, even if it 
possessed no intrinsic beauty deserving 
of preservation. The records of this 
church stretch back into an antiquity 
so remote as the ninth century: it has 
since become connected with many 
important events in Scottish history : 
here, particularly, Knox and Melville 
asserted the liberties of their country, 
and preached up the Reformation ;— 
and within it and without, are depo- 
sited the bones of martyrs and great 
men, whose high names serve to cast 
a lustre over the very decay of its walls. 

Relics such as these are to be touch- 
ed with a delicate hand. Looking 
around upon the prison-houses with 
which this building has been polluted, 
the incongruous repairs which it has 
suffered, and the paint with which its 
tower has been disfigured, and its fad- 
ing inscriptions obliterated, the Com- 
mittee confess, that it was not without 
alarm they heard of a new alteration 
extending to all its parts being in pro- 
gress ; nor has the examination of the 






plan for this repair tended to remove 
these feelings. 

The Committee hold, that in alter. 
ing an ancient building, the principle 
to be followed is, that of adhering ag 
closely to the original plan as is con- 
sistent with any tolerable degree of 
beauty. Feeling in all its force the 
influence of time and ancient associa- 
tions, they would rather sacrifice a 
considerable beauty, than lose any part 
of a structure, venerable for its age, or 
rendered illustrious by its ‘history. 
In this point of view, they regard the 
repair now going forward upon West~ 
minster-abbey and York-minster, as 
in the purest taste, because it is a 
mere renewal of the stones of those 
buildings in their original form. They 
do not contend that this species of res 
pair is applicable to their present sub- 
ject. They are willing to admit, that 

ere there is much to remove; but 
they are, at the same time, anxious to 
impress, that there is also much to re- 
tain; and that it is the duty of the 
guardians of taste to resist all changes 
which can with propriety be avoided. 

In this way, it is with no small re- 
gret they have observed, in the plans 
now submitted to the magistracy, @ 
very marked disregard of the ancient 
building. The new cathedral may, 
or may not, be beautiful. The Com- 
mittee do not deny that it possesses 
considerable beauty : but it bears no 
resemblance to the ancient cathedral ; 
it is an original building in the school 
of Mr Elliott, not a renovation of the 
ancient building ; and this they hold, 
without reference to its intrinsic char- 
acter, to be a primary and fundamen- 
tal objection to the design. 

Another observation which they have 
made, is of a character akin to the for- 
mer. If there be reasons, in good 
feeling and just taste, for resisting de 
viations from the original plan of the 
building, it is obvious that these apply 
with tenfold force to any project 
its absolute demolition. But it is one 
branch of the plans under considera- 
tion, to make away with a part of 
building, and that, perhaps, the most 
highly ornamented of the whole, the 
Tolbooth church, which is to be re 
moved in order to enlarge the access 
into the Parliament Square, and at the 
same time to save the corner room m 
the adjoining building (itself a monu- 
ment of the worst taste, and unlikely, 
from its appearance, to endure so long 
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as the cathedral), now occupied as the 

-room of the faculty of advocates. 
or be proper to remove this church ; 
it does not boast of an — so re=- 
mote as the adjoining building ; and 
the Committee are ready, therefore, to 
learn cause for its destruction ; but 
they neither perceive the necessity of 
the enlarged access wanted, nor do 
they see any thing in the adjoining 
building entitling it to immunity at 
theexpense of its more venerable neigh- 
bour ; and undoubtedly they hold, 
that this building cannot be touched 
without a reason approaching nearly to 
necessity. 

Having stated these sentiments, the 
Committee feel, that it may probably 
be conceived unnecessary to make any 
observations on the details of a plan, 
the general scope of which they are 
thus disposed so strongly to condemn. 
But it is due to «os artist who has 

repared it, and perhaps may be re- 
Sted asa part of their duty to the 
society, to offer some remarks of a more 
limited character; and, in doing so, 
they trust that the society will give 
them credit for acting in a spirit of 
perfect conciliation towards the archi- 
tect, who has not failed even here to 
display much of that genius and sci- 
entific knowledge by which his works 
are in general distinguished. 

With these feelings, it is gratifying 
to the Committee to be enabled to 
commence their remarks with praise. 
In the disposition of the interior, Mr 
Elliott proposes to divide the church 
into three great halls, one occupying 
the transept, and the others being 
placed in the nave of the building. 
This plan meets the entire approbation 
of the Committee. They particularly 
approve the suggestion of throwing the 
transept into one great hall, adapted, 
as it will admirably be, for the pur- 
poses of music, and yet to become, as 
they hope, a receptacle for statuary 
and painting. 

But in this part of the architect's 
mc the Committee submit that there 

been an important omission. Who- 
ever has visited York-minster will re- 
member, with no ordinary emotion, the 
feeling with which, standing in the 
centre of the church, he looked up 
below upon the whole unbroken 


height of that noble tower. Such 


pleasure, the Committee think, it is in 
le power of the artist renewing St 
» to give to those by whom it 
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shall hereafter be visited. The tower 
of this cathedral, so beautiful without, 
has never yet been brought to heighten 
the effect of the interior. . Till the 
year 1599, it was used as the common 
prison of the town ; and since that pe- 
riod, it has been appropriated to the 
bells,—at all times separated from the 
halls below by a flooring which exists 
to thisday. But the Committee, while 
they regard it as contrary to good taste, 
that any part of the exterior of a build- 
ing (asin the domeof St George’schurch 
here) should excite expectations,which, 
within, are disappointed, are strongly 
led to recommend, that the tower of. 
St Giles should be cleared of all its 
incumbrances, and thrown open with- 
in, so as to become a part—and a glo- 
rious part—of the central hall.* 

Among the advantages resulting 
from this suggestion, it would be no 
inconsiderable one, that the ancient 
windows of the tower would improve 
the light of the transept (a light too, 
it will be remembered, coming from 
above, and therefore of the finest qua- 
lity) ; while the opening of these win- 
dows would give beauty to the exte- 
rior. 

The dial-plate and bells might, in 
this event, be disposed in turrets to be 
erected at either extremity of the 
transept, or, more properly, at the west 
front, which was originally, and ought 
perhaps once more to be rendered, the 
grand entrance of the cathedral. 

Having thus far commended the ar- 
chitect’s disposition of the interior, the 
Committee regret that they have little 
more to approve in his designs. The 
extreme regularity of his whole plan 
(giving it too much the character of an 
enlarged modern chapel), and the uni- 
formity of his windows and whole de- 
tails, they should doubt being accord- 
ing to the feeling of the true Gothic ; 
which, though not without rule, is yet 
impatient of restraint, and undoubted- 
ly wanders, in its finest specimens, in- 
to many fantastic singularities. And 
here, perhaps, is to be found the dan- 
ger and difficulty of re-modelling, in 
our times, an ancient Gothic structure. 
Our ancestors, without character to 
sustain, and indulging thus in all the 
license of barbarism, could venture 





* The Committee take it for granted that 


this is ticable,—a matter, however, 
which will obviously require to be determin 
ed by professional men. 
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upon irregularities, which yet, by a 
fetunate error, have proved beautiful. 
But where is the modern who can 
safely accompany them in such a cause? 
He must remember his name ; he must 
bow to rule ; he dare not wander be- 
yond precedent ; and thence it will 
ever result, that his designs, imitated 
after a model not formed by rule, will 
be deficient in that boldness and vari- 
ety of design which redeem the pro- 
bable defects of the original. hhis, 
the Committee humbly think, is re- 
markably the case in the present in- 
stance ; and acknowledging, as they 
do, the talents of the architect, they 
cannot help regarding this circum- 
stance as a confirmation of the general 
views with which they felt it their 
duty to set out in this report. 

Descending a little more into de- 
tail, the Committee beg to observe it 
as a curious circumstance, that the 
architect, in planning the new win- 
dows, has taken the present eastern 
windows as his model for the whole ; 
while it is believed, that the eastern 
front altogether (to the depth of twen- 
ty or thirty feet) is an addition made 
to the ancient building in times com- 
paratively modern, and this may be 
regarded as not the surest guide to 
the original plan. Another circum- 
stance, which occurs no fewer than 
three times, the Committee cannot 
help disapproving. They allude to 
the design of making the greatest win- 
dows on the church rest immediately 
on doors. The Committee have heard 
_ doubts expressed, as to the admissibi- 
lity of this circumstance in a pure 
Gothic structure ; but they do not rest 
their objection on this ground, be- 
cause they are aware that it is war- 
ranted by numerous precedents. They 
venture, however, to assert, that it 
offends against picturesque beauty, to 
bring the two openings so close to- 
gether, as to be embraced unavoidably 
in one view; while each differs so 
much in dimensions and in style from 
the other, that they cannot harmonize ; 
and that it thus would be advisable to 
separate them by a decided interval, 
leaving each to be felt by itself. 

The Committee farther object to 
the form which the architect has given 
to the upper wall of the four extre- 
mities of the cross, which descends 
from the centre in a slightly inclining 
line. The whole other upper walls of 
the cathedral are horizontal ; and the 
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Committee do not see why here there 
should be a deviation; at the same 
time that they doubt extremely, how 
far the inclined line (not forming an 
acute angle, which is usual in Gothie 
buildings, and accords with the 

sent architecture of this church, but 
one very obtuse) is in itself beautiful. 

The Committee have observed, with 
some regret, that of the numerous 
niches and rich canopies in the outer 
wall of the cathedral, and which ap. 
parently were a favourite ornament of 
the original architect, the plan under 
consideration retains only one or two, 
and these of the meanest character, 
The Committee regard this as an im- 
proper disregard of the original style 
of the building ; and it is one which 
reminds them of another most impor- 
tant suggestion,—that whatever altera 
tions may ultimately be made, 
cial care should be taken that every 
ornamental stone now existing in any 
part of the building, and removed in 
the course of the repair, should be 
preserved and replaced in some other 
situation ; so that, in every particular, 
as much of the original character may 
be retained as is possible. 

The Committee might point out 
other circumstances in the plan which 
have attracted their observation, such 
as the baldness of the east front, 
which is without ornament, and wants 
the buttresses found in the other quar 
ters of the church. But they are 
anxious to quit this part of their du- 
ty, and to bring their report to an end, 
by submitting the views which 
have taken as to the mode in whi 
the proposed repair should be con- 
ducted. 

They have already intimated, that 
there is much in the history of this 
church deserving of investigation, and 
they are informed, that in various 
quarters it abounds with inscriptions, 
which may tend to elucidate this, and 
probably at the same time may throw 
light on the original plan of the build- 
ing. The Committee, therefore, ate 
of opinion, that, previous to any 
step whatever being taken, a 
survey should be made of the whole 
antiquities of the church, the result of 
which, aided by a collection of all the 
drawings connected with it which can 
be procured, will — y 
and in all probability greatly a 


the works of the artist who is 
employed. 
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This being done, the Committee 
id recommend that advertisement 
should be made of certain rewards to 
be given for the best plans which shall 
be offered for the repair; and they 
make this suggestion, because they 
believe that, in a work so eminent, 
and in its character so national, as the 
present, the greatest artists of the 
jsland will not deem it unworthy of 
them to enter into the competition. 

With regard to the principles on 
which the alteration ought to be con- 
ducted, the sentiments of the Commit- 
tee may in general be discovered from 
the observations which they already 
have had occasion to submit. The 
chief difficulty to be expected will of 
course arise from the question, whe- 
ther the church should be restored to 
the proper cathedral form in which it 
may be supposed to have existed be- 
fore the chapels and accessary build- 
ings now attached to it were erected ? 
or, whether these buildings should be 
suffered to remain? and, whether the 
east end, which is new, should be taken 
down, and thrown back to its original 
place ? or, whether it should be allow- 
ed to stand, in the hope that it may 
be laid open hereafter, by the fall of 
the buildings now opposed to it ? 

On these subjects, the Committee 
are, upon the whole, inclined to think, 
that it would be unadvisable to re- 
move either the Tolbooth Church, the 
Assembly Aisle, or the east front. The 
Tolbooth Church and the Assembly 
Aisle they would retain ; because, while 
they are beautiful in themselves, the 
create no irregularity inconsistent wit 
the principles of Gothic architecture, 
but rather produce a variety reconcile- 
able to its best taste : and because, far- 
ther, the Committee are informed, that 


* the Assembly Aisle is insufficient for 


its purposes, unless by means of an en- 
croachment on the area of the adjoin- 
ing church ; in which way, it might 
be expedient to devote the Tolbooth 
Church to the meetings of the Assem- 
bly ; and they would protect the east 
front, because it undoubtedly is of 
great antiquity. 

Should these suggestions be adopt- 
ed, it will at once occur, that the west 
front of the church will require consi- 
derable alteration. This, which, in 
cathedral architecture, is the grand en- 
trance and most decorated part of the 

g, is, in the present instance, 


the most mean. Still, however, the 
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Committee have reason to believe, that, 
without the destruction of any of its 
parts, or at least by means of a di- 
minution in the height of the aisles 
terminating here, this front might 
= be rendered a of its place, 
an again restored to its dignity, as 
the great entrance to the cathedral. 
With — to the interior of the 
new churches, the Committee would 
fain hope, that they might be complet- 
ed without the incumbrance of galle- 
ries, destroying, as these do, the sym- 
metry of the arches in which they 
are placed ; and that, if seats of dig- 
nity are wanted, these might be found 
by means of something slightly ele- 
vated, in the manner of the stalls 
which are found in cathedrals. The 
pulpits also, they think, ought not, as 
in these plans, to be placed before win- 
dows. And having long felt how 
greatly the seating of the » Shae de- 
tracts from their beauty, they cannot 
help wishing, that, by means of sofas 
screwed to the ground but not con- 
cealing it, or in some other way, a 
more elegant substitute might be found 
for the ponderous and suffocating box- 
es now in use, and which have nothing 
to recommend them butancient custom. 
Retaining those parts of the building 
which have now been pointed out~ 
decorating the west front in a manner 
worthy of the grand entrance of the 
ancient cathedral—raising bell-towers 
there, and again rearing the cross in 
the east—restoring the ancient orna~ 
mented gate of Haddow’s Hold—re- 
turning to the original doors and win- 
dows, with no slavish adherence to 
their defects, but with a general re- 
gard to their original appearance—ex- 
sing the interior of the tower to the 
all below, and probably giving a new 
front to the north transept—remov- 
ing the pm from the spire, and 
pointing the whole building with lime 
—removing the galleries from the 
churches—restoring the ancient in- 
scriptions to their primitive freshness 
—rejecting every alteration whichis not 
imperiously demanded by the rules of 
ood taste, and in every change ad- 
ering, in the style of the additions, 
ornaments, and whole design, to the 
original character of the cathedral— 
this Committee think, that the Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh will thus perform 
a work reflecting honour on them- 
selves, and tending to the permanent 
advantage of their city. 
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It would be unjust to the Magistra- 

, if the Committee were to conclude 

ir labours without calling the atten- 
tion of the society to = a and 
proper feeling with which the plan of 
this repair has been submitted to the 
view of the public before its adoption, 
a course demanded, no doubt, by the 
increasing taste and intelligence of the 
times, but still deserving of public 
gratitude where it occurs, and peculi- 
arly a subject of acknowledgment from 
this society, whose object it has a ten- 
dency so materially to advance. 

e Committee have now only to re- 
commend, that a respectful memorial, 
framed on the principles of this re- 
port, should, without any delay, be 
transmitted to the Magistrates of E- 
dinburgh and Barons of Exchequer, 
and made public in such way as shall 
be determined hereafter by those per- 
sons whom the society may appoint to 
carry this resolution into effect. They 
likewise submit, that a copy of this re- 

should be transmitted to Mr El- 

jot. 
Edinburgh, 18th June 1818. 
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HISTORY OF A SIX WEEKS’ TOUR 
THROUGH FRANCE, &c.* 


TueEne is little information, no reflec- 
tion, and very few incidents, in this 
volume, and yet it somehow or other 
produces considerable amusement and 
interest. It is the simplest and most 
unambitious journal imaginable of a 
Continental Tour; and probably in 
that simplicity consists its principal 
attraction. There is no formal ap- 
rye of a largely-promising pre- 
face ; none of that assumed stateliness 
of intellect so ludicrous in your mo- 
dern imbecil tourist; none of those 
common-places which, like so much 
dead luggage, impede the motion of 
the vehicle; no steeple-hunting in 
large towns—no talk of antiquities in 
every paltry village. When we la 

down the volume, we are not much 
the wiser; but we are wholly free 
from that drowsiness that steals so im- 





* History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through 

- of France, Switzerland, Germany, 

Holland ; with Letters descriptive of a 

Sail round the Lake of Geneva, and of the 

Glaciers of Chamouni. London, T. Hook- 
ham, jun. 1817. 
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perceptibly from most journals, ang 
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the perusal of it rather produces the 
same effect as a smart walk before 
breakfast, in company with a lively 
friend who hates long stories. 

The writer of this little volume 
too, is a Lady, and writes like one,— 
with ease, gracefulness, and vivacity, 
Above all, there is something — 
delightful in the colour of her stock. 
ings ; they are of the purest white, 
and much more becoming than the 
brightest blue. She prattles awa 
very prettily in the true Engli 
idiom, and has evidently learned her 
language from living lips, rather than 
from dead dictionaries. Though a 
travelling lady, and therefore entitled 
to understand ail tongues, she very 
modestly confines herself to the Eng. 
lish ; and we are not the less dispose 
ed to believe, that she understands the 
languages of other countries, from ob- 
serving that she writes well that of 
her own. Now and then a French 
phrase drops sweetly enough from her 
fair mouth, but the fear of bad gram. 
mar is before her eyes, and she has 
never ventured on a whole sentence, 
In all this, and much more, she is a 
perfect contrast to that tiresome old 
woman Mrs Spence, who two sums 
mers ago talked her way through the 
Highlands of our Scotland, and set 
the ghost of Ossian himself asleep on 
the top of Benevis. 

Thire is also something original in 
the pian of travelling adopted by the 
fair ‘Tourist. She is not like our friend 
above-mentioned, a sour, solitary spi 
ster—she is a sweet-blooded w 
wife. Her youth has, she says, been 
chiefly past in pursuing, like the swal- 
low, the inconstant summer of deli 
and beauty which invests this visi 
world. And, on the present occasion, 
with her husband (there is no travel- 
ling companion like a husband,) and 
her sister, she passes on foot th 
part of France and Switzerland, and 
sails down the castled magnificence 
the Rhine. Her heart is at all times 
open to gladness and kindly feeling; 
and we think that no one will part 
with so amiable and agreeable a come 
panion, without regret, and sincere 
wishes for her future happiness. — 

The e from Dover " Calais is 
very spiritedly sketched ; and we call- 
je pr moe the obstinate good hu- 
mour of the writer, in sleeping #W4Y 
sea-sickness. 
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« The evening was most beautiful ; there 
was but little wind, and the sails flapped in 
ing breeze: the moon rose, and 
night came on, and with the night, a slow 
heavy swell, and a fresh breeze, which soon 
produced a sea so violent as to toss the boat 
very much. I was dreadfully sea-sick, and 
as is usually my custom when thus affected, 
I slept during the greater part of the night, 
awaking only from time to time to ask where 
we were, and to receive the dismal answer 
each time—‘ Not quite half way.’ 

« The wind was violent and contrary ; if 
we could not reach Calais, the sailors pro- 

making for Boulogne. They pro- 
mised only two hours’ sail from shore, yet 
hour after hour passed, and we were still far 
distant, when the moon sunk in the red and 
stormy horizon, and the fast-flashing light- 
ning became pale in the breaking day. 

“© We were proceeding slowly against the 
wind, when suddenly a thunder squall struck 
the sail, and the waves rushed into the boat : 
even the sailors acknowledged that our situ- 
ation was perilous; but they succeeded in 
reefing the sail ;—the wind was now chang- 
ed, and we drove before the gale directly to 
Calais. As we entered the harbour, I awoke 
from a comfortless sleep, and saw the sun 
xise, broad, red, and cloudless, over the pier.” 

On the 30th of July 1814, the party 
left Calais very picturesquely, in a ca- 
briolet drawn by three horses. 

‘ To persons who had never before seen 
any thing but a spruce English chaise and 

boy, there was something irresistibly 
icrous in our equipage. A cabriolet is 
shaped somewhat like a post-chaise, except 
that it has only two wheels, and consequent- 
ly there are no doors at the sides; the _ 
is let down to admit the passengers. The 
three horses were placed abreast, the tallest 
in the middle, who was rendered more for- 
midable by the addition of an unintelligible 
article of harness, resembling a pair of wood- 
en wings fastened to his shoulders; the har- 
nesses were of rope; and the postilion, a 
queer, upright little fellow with a long pig- 
tail, craquéed his whip, and clattered on, 
while an old forlorn shepherd with a cocked 
hat gazed on us as we passed.” 

They hurry on to Paris, and, after 
a week’s stay there, resolve to walk 
through France, with the assistance of 
an ass to their portmanteau and 
one of them by turns. At Charenton 
the ass proves useless, and a mule is 


** T rode on the mule, which carried also 
our portmanteau; S*** and C*** followed, 
bringing a small basket of provisions. At 
about one we arrived at Gros Bois, where, 
under the shade of trees, we ate our bread 
and fruit, and drank our wine, thinking of 
Don + saya and Sones em 

e country through which we passed 
was highly cultivated, but uninteresting ; 
the horizon scarcely ever extended beyond 
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the circumference of a few fields, bright and 
pose. pre the golden harvest. e met 
several travellers ; but our mode, although 
novel, did not appear to excite any curiosity 
or remark. This night we slept at Guignes, 
in the same room and beds in which Napo- 
leon and some of his generals had rested 
of Gai cine was tide e little old woman 
of the place was hi gratified in havi 
this little story to tell, and spoke in walk 
| porstagdiePien p27 proenipmlior ps 
ouise, who at different times passed 
that road. o 
‘“* As we continued our route, Provins 
was the first place that struck us with inter- 
est. It was our stage of rest for the night ; 
we approached it at sunset. After having 


gained the summit of a hill, the prospect of 


the town opened uy us as it lay in the 
valley below; a hill rose abruptly on 
one side, on the top of which stood a ruined 
citadel with extensive walls and towers; 
lower down, but beyond, was the cathedral, 
and the whole formed a scene for paint- 
ing. After having travelled for two days 
through a country perfectly without in- 
terest, it was a delicious relief for the eye to 
dwell again on some irregularities and beau- 
ty of country. Our fare at Provins was 
coarse, and our beds uncomfortable, but the 
remembrance of this prospect made us con- 
tented and happy. 

‘* We now approached scenes that re- 
minded us of what we had nearly forgotten, 
that France had lately been the country in 
which great and extraordinary events had 
taken place. Nogent, a town we entered 
about noon the following day, had been en- 
tirely desolated by the Cossacs. Nothi 
could be more entire than the ruin whi 
these barbarians had spread as they advanc- 
ed; perhaps they remembered Moscow and 
the destruction of the Russian villages ; but 
we were now in France, and the distress 
of the inhabitants, whose houses had been 
burned, their cattle killed, and all their 
wealth destroyed, has given a sting to my 
te mapas of dow — none can feel who 

ve not trav! rough a country pillag- 
ed and wasted by this plague, which, in his 
pride, man inflicts upon his fellow.” 

On their arrival at Troyes, the mule 
appears to have, like the ass, lost fa- 
vour in their eyes, and the lady’s hus- 
band has sprained his ankle. So they 
bought an open voiture that went on 
four wheels for five Napoleons, and 
hired a man and a aus for eight 
more, to convey them to Neufchatel 
in six days. We believe, that most 
pedestrian journies: with females are 
apt to assume this shape. Passing 
through Vandeuvres and Bar-sur Aube 
they reached Bensancon. Here we 
are informed that the hills so utterly 
scared the voiturier who came from the 
plains of Troyes, ‘‘ that he, in some 
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, lost his reason.” The follow- 
ing little adventure shews, that though 
he had lost his reason, the fair writer 
was determined to keep her temper, 
nor can we imagine a more perfect pic- 
ture of unruffled placidity. — 

** Our voiturier insisted on remaining two 
hours at the village of Noé, alth we 
were unable to procure any dinner, and 
wished to go on to the next I have 
already ~ that the hills his senses, 
and he had become disobliging, sullen, aud 
stupid. While we waited, we walked to the 
neighbouring wood: it was a fine forest, 

beautifully with moss, and in vari- 
ous places overhung by rocks, in whose cre- 
vices young pines had taken root, and spread 
their branches for shade to these below ; the 
noon heat was intense, and we were glad to 
shelter ourselves from it in the shady re- 
treats of this lovely forest. 

** On our return to the village we found, 
to our extreme surprise, that the voiturier 

nearly an hour before, leaving 

word that he expected to mzet us on the 

road. S***’s sprain rendered him incapable 

of much exertion ; but there was no reme- 

dy, and we proceeded on foot to Maison 

euve, an auberge, four miles and a half 
distant. 

** At Maison Neuve the man had left 
word that he should proceed to Pontalier, 
the frontier town of France, six leagues dis- 
tant, and that if we cid not arrive that night, 
he should the next morning leave the voi- 
ture at an inn, and return with the mule to 
Troyes. We were astonished at the impu- 
dence of this message ; but the boy of the 
inn comforted us by saying, that by going 
on a horse by a cross where the voiture 
could not venture, he could easily overtake 
and intercept the voiturier, and accordingly 
we tched him, walking slowly atter- 
We waited at the next inn for dinner, and 
in about two hours the boy returned. The 
man promised to wait for us xt an auberge 
two lcagues further on. S***’s ankle had 
become very painful, but we could procure 
no conveyance, and as the sun was nearly 
setting we were obliged to hasten on. The 
evening was most beautiful, and the scene- 
ty lovely enough to beguile us of our fa- 

e: the horned moon hung in the light 

sunset, that threw a glow of unusual 
depth of redness over the piny mountains 
and the dark deep vallies they enclosed ; at 
intervals, in the woods, were beautiful lawns 
interspersed with picturesque clumps of trees, 
and dark pines overshadowed our road. 

** In about two hours we arrived at the 
promised termination of our journey, but 
the voiturier was not there; after the boy 
had left him, he again pursued his journey 
towards Pontalier. We were enabled, how- 
ever, to here a rude kind of cart, 
and in this manner arrived late at Pontalier, 
where we found our conductor, who blun- 

out many falsehoods for excuses ; and 
thus ended the adventures of that day.” 
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They are now in Switzerland,—dig, 


miss their voiturier and his mule, 


engage a Swiss cottager and his horse, 


came loftier and more beautiful. 
ed through a narrow valley, between two 
ranges of mountains, clothed with 
at the bottom of which flowed a river, from 
whose narrow bed on either side the bound. 
aries of the vale arose precipitously. The 
road lay about half way up the mountain, 
which formed one of the sides, and we say 
the overhanging rocks above us and below, 
enormous pines, and the river, not to be 
perceived but from its reflection of the light 
of heaven, far beneath. The mountains of 
this beautiful ravine are so little 
that in time of war with France an iron 
chain is thrown across it. Two leagues from 
Neufchatel we saw the Alps: range after 
range of black mountains are seen extend. 
ing one before the other, and far behind 
all, towering above every feature of the 
scene, the snowy Alps. They were an 
hundred miles distant, but reach so high in 
the heavens, that they look like those accu. 
mulated clouds of dazzling white that ar 
range themselves on the horizon during 
summer. Their immensity staggers the 
imagination, and so far surpasses all con- 
ception, that it requires an’ effort of the un- 
derstanding to believe that they indeed form 
a part of the earth.” 

At Neufchatel they are dela 
some days by want of money, 
‘i —- about £38 in silver, upom 
discount from one of the bankers of 
the city,” they journey towards the 
Lake of Uri, and arrive at Lucerne, 

“ The lake of Lucerne is encompassed 
on all sides by high mountains, that mise 
abruptly from the water ;—sometimes theit 
bare fronts descend perpendicularly, and 
cast a black shade upon the waves ;-—-s0mMer 
times they are covered with thick wood, 
whose dark foliage is interspersed by the 
brown bare crags on which the trees have 
taken root. In every part where a glade 
shews itself in the forest, it appears cult 
vated, and cottages peep from among the 
woods. The most luxuriant islands, rocky 
and covered with moss, and bending trees, 
are sprinkled over the lake. Most of these 
are decorated by the figure of a saint @ 
wretched wax-work. 

‘* The direction of this lake extends at firs 
from east to west, then, turning a 
angle, it lies from north to south ; this 
ter part is distinguished in name from the 
other, and is called the lake of Uri. The 
former _ is also nearly divided midways 
where the jutting land almost meets, 
its craguy sides cast a deep shadow on the 
little strait through which you pass. The 
summits of several of the mountains that 
enclose the lake to the south, are 
by eternal glaciers ; of one of these, 


site Brunen, they tell the of a 
and his mistress, who, fiying foun persecti- 


*¢ The mountains after St a: be. 
© pase. 
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1». inhabited a cottage at the foot of the 
bs ol One winter night an avalanche over- 
whelmed them, but their intive voices 
are still heard in stormy nights, calling for 
succour from the peasants. 

« Brunen is seamed a pak ag side 
which the lake es, formi 
o— of the lake of Lucerne. Here 
we rested for the night, and dismissed our 
boatmen. Nothing could be more magnifi- 
cent than the view from this spot. The 
high mountains encompassed us, darkening 
the waters ; at a distance, on the shores of 
Uri, we could ive the chapel of Tell, 
and this was the village where he matured 
the conspiracy which was to overthrow the 
tyrant Tie amatten 4 and indeed this love- 
ly lake, these sublime mountains, and wild 
forests, seemed a fit cradle for a mind aspir- 
ing to high adventure and heroic deeds. 
Yet we saw no glimpse of his spirit in his 
t countrymen. The Swiss appeared to 
us then, and experience has confirmed our 
opinion, @ e slow of comprehension 
and of pag dn habit has made them 
unfit for slavery, and they would, I have 
litle doubt, make a brave defence against 
any invader of their freedom.” 


At Lucerne, or in the neighbour- 
hood, they would willingly have re- 
»mained for a month or two, but they 
became anxiously alarmed at the con- 
sumptive look of the £28, and resolve 
to return to England; so they depart 
on the 28th of August, in the sn 
— for Loffenburg, a town on the 
ne. 


“ Our companions in this voyage were of 
the meanest class, smoked prodigiously, 
and were exceedingly disgusting. After 
having landed for refreshment in the middle 
of the day, we found, on our return to the 
boat; that our former seats were occupied ; 
we took others, when the original possessors 
angrily, and almost with violence, insisted 
ed upon; our leaving them. Their brutal 
rudeness. to us, who did not understand 
their language, provoked S*** to knock one 
of the foremost down: he did not return 
the blow, but continued his vociferations 
until the boatmen interfered, and provided 
us with other seats. 

“‘ The Reuss is exceedingly rapid, and 
we descended several falls, one of more than 
eight feet. There is something very deli- 
cous in the sensation, when at one moment 

are at the of a fall of water, and 

the second has expired you are at the 

bottom, still rushing on with the impulse 
which the descent has given.” 


Such are a few specimens of this 
tourist's journal. She despatches Ger- 
many and Holland with the same ease 


and rapidity as France and Switzer- 


- We conclude our extracts with 


the following livel t of thei 
Wear g lively accoun eir 


voyage down the Rhine from Basle to 
Mayence. 

‘* Before we slept, S*** had made a bar- 
gain for a boat to carry us to Mayence ; 
and the next morning, bidding adieu to 
Switzerland, we embarked in a boat laden 
—_ merchandize, but where we had no 

ellow-passengers to disturb our tranquilli 
by their vulgarity and rudeness. The wind 
was violently against us, but the stream, 
aided by a slight exertion from the rowers, 
carried us on; the sun shone pleasantly, 
S*** read aloud to us Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s Letters from Norway, and we passed 
our time delightfully. 
pa evening was such as to find few 
els in beauty ; as it approached, the 
banks, which had hither to been flat and un- 
interesting, became exceedingly beautiful. 
Suddenly the river grew narrower, and the 
boat dashed with inconceivable Ben 4 
round the base of a rocky hill covered wi 
pines; a ruined tower, with its desolated 
windows, stood on the summit of another 
hill that jutted into the river; beyond, the 
sunset was illuminating the distant moun- 
tains and clouds, casting the reflection of its 
rich and purple hues on the agitated river. 
The brilliance and contrasts of the colours 
on the circling whirlpools of the stream, 
was an appearance entirely new and most 
beautiful ; the shades grew darker as the 
sun descended below the horizon, and after 
we had landed, as we walked to our inn 
round a beautiful bay, the full moon arose 
with divine splendour, casting its silver light 
on the before-purpled waves. 

‘* The following morning we pursued our 
journey in a slight canoe, in which every 
motion was accompanied with danger ;\ but 
the stream had lost much of its rapidity, 
and was no longer impeded by rocks; the 
banks were low, and covered with willows. 
We passed Strasburgh, and the next morn- 
ing it was proposed to us that we should 
proceed in the diligence par-eau, as the na- 
vigation would become dangerous for our 
small boat. 

** There were only four besides 
ourselves, three of these were the students 
of the Strasburgh university: Schwitz, a 
rather handsome, good tempered young 
man; Hoff, a kind of shapeless animal, 
with a heavy, ugly German face; and 
Schneider, who was nearly a ideot, and*on 


whom his companions were always playing 
a thousand tricks: the remaining passengers 
were a woman, and an infant. 

** The country was uninteresting, but we 
enjoyed fine weather, and slept in the boat 
in the open air without any inconvenience. 
We saw on the shores few objects that called 
forth our attention, if I except the town of 
Manheim, which was strikingly neat and 
clean. It was situated at. about a mile 
from the river, and the road to it was plant- 
ed on each side with beautiful acacias: The 
last part of this voyage was performed close 


“under land, as the wind was so violently 
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against us, that, even with all the force of a 
rapid current in our favour, we were hardly 
permitted to proceed. We were told (and 
not without reason) that we ought to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having exchanged 
our canoe for this boat, as the river was 
now of considerable width, and tossed by 
the wind into large waves. The morning, 
a boat, containing fifteen persons, in at- 
tempting to cross the water, had upset in 
the middle of the river, and every one in it 

ished. We saw the boat turned over, 
floating down the stream. This was a me- 
lancholy sight, yet ludicrously commented 
on by the batelier ; almost the whole stock 
of whale French consisted in the word seule- 
ment. When we asked him what had hap- 
pened, he answered, laying particular em- 
phasis on this favourite dissyllable, C’est 
seulement un bateau, qui etoit seulement ren- 
versee, et tous les peuples sont seulement 

cS. 

At Rotterdam their last guinea is 
expended, and they arrive at Graves- 
end on the 13th of September, where, 
we presume, they had friends able and 

illing to pay for their passage. It 
appears, therefore, that they perform- 
ed a tour of about sixteen hundred 
miles in little more than six weeks, 
and their expenses amounted to £98, 
independently of what they borrowed 
at Gravesend, the amount of which is 
not stated. The journal of this flying 
tour consists only of about eighty very 
short pages, and really one is quite out 
of breath at the end of it. 

Our fair friend, and her husband 
and sister, were so delighted with this 
tour, that in the summer of 1816 they 
revisited the continent, and we have 
several very lively and well-written 
letters from Geneva, Lausanne, &c. 
but from which our limits will not al- 
low us to make any extracts. The 
Swiss scenery is often therein describ- 
ed with something of a poetical fer- 
vour ; and the volume concludes with 
a little poem by the husband, which, 
though rather too ambitious, and at 
times too close an imitation of Cole- 
ridge’s sublime hymn on the vale of 
Chamouni, is often very beautiful. In 
the following passage there is some 
darkness and confusion, as if the writ- 
er were grappling with objects above 
his strength, but there is grandeur 


both of thought and expression,—in- 
dubitable indications of a truly poeti- 


cal m ind. 
** Some say that gleams of a remoter world 


Visit the soul in 
ber, 

And that its shapes the busy thoughts out- 
number 


p»—that death is slum- 


Of those who wake and live.—I look on 

Has some unknown omnipotence ' 

The veil of life and death ? or do I lie 

In a and does the mightier world ¢ 
ee 

Spread far Senlad and inaccessib| 

Its circles ? For the very spirit fails, 

Driven like a homeless cloud from steep tp 


steep, 
That vanishes among the viewless gales! 
Far, far above, piercing the infinite sky 
Mont Blanc appears,—still, snowy, mt &. 
rene— 
Its subject mountains their unearthly fon 
Pile around it, ice and rock ; teed 
between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 
Blue as the overhanging heayen, that spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps; 
A desert led by the storms alone, 
Save when the eagle brings some hunter 
ne, 
And the wolf tracts her there—how hideously 


.Its shapes are heaped around ! rude, bar, 


and high, 
Ghastly, and scarred, and riven.—Is this the 
scene 
Where the old Earthquake-demon taught 
her young 
Ruin ? Were these their toys? or didas 
Of fire envelope once this silent snow? 
None can reply—all seems eternal now. 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 
So solemn, so serene, that man may be 
But for such faith with nature reconciled; 
Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repal 
Large codes of fraud and wo; not understod 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and 


good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel.” 


I 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue enclosed Translations from th 
German were printed about a yet 
since in a Dublin Magazine, the at 
culation of which was very li 
even in Dublin. If they find a plat 
in your valuable Magazine I 
much gratified. If such 
are desireable, I can occassionally send 
you some from Schiller, Kérner, &= 
I am, sir, your faithful humble st 
vant, N. 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

June 11th, 1818. 


TO EBERT. 
(From the German of Klopstock. ) 
EBERT, a dark and melancholy 
Hath seized me ;—vainly o’er the spats 


wine 
Thou bidd’st me cherish happier imagei= 












sie 
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and weep,—and haply tears 
1 wis iog velit 3 a I will weep away 
All sadness !—Soothing tears !—how merci- 


How wise is Heaven !—Companions of man’s 


Tears, eae tears, are given! oh say, 
could man, dat 

Unblest with tears, unprivileged to weep 

His miseries, endure life’s weary weight ? 

1 must away and weep !—this mournful 
thous 


t 
Weighson my heart, and still oppresses me ;— 
Ebert—a moment dwell upon the thought— 


Our friends—suppose them dead—the quiet 


grave 
Covering all—a silent sanctuary ;— 
And we—alone on earth—abandoned here— 
Of all that once we loved the sad survivors !— 
Are thou not dumb with fear? does not 
thine eye 
Glance timid round, then gaze in fixed trance 
As tho’ the soul had fled ?—thus my sight 


died 
Away, thus trembled I, when the dread 
t 
First thundered on my soul.— 
Red beam of heaven, 
That when the wanderer on his homeward 


road 
Thinks of the joys that wait him—of his son 
Elate in youthful strength, the blooming 
k 


chee 
Of his daughter, when already Fancy gives 
His wife’s embrace,—red beam of heaven, 
thou comest ; 
In silence thou dost smite, and slay, and 


wither 
The wanderer’s bones to dust, then triumph- 


ing 

Dost seek the heights of heaven ; thus flash’d 
the thought 

Upon my shuddering spirit, and my eye 

§wam round in darkness, and my failing 
knees 

Shiveted and sank :—in the silence of the 


night 
I saw the vision of the dead,—I saw 
All pass away ;—in the silence of the night 
I saw the open graves of all my friends !— 


When Giseke’s mild eye no lon 

When, worthy Cramer, thou 
mov 

From thy loved Radikin ;—when Gertner 


And Rabener’s voice Socratic breathes no 
more ;— 

When every string in princely Gellert’s heart 

Hath stilled its music ;—when beyond the 

___ grave 
Kind-hearted Rothe seeks his old com- 
panions ;— 

When Schlegel’s mourning friends no more 
receive 

Memorials of the exile’s changeless love !— 

And when in Schmidt’s embrace my eye no 


More 
Utters in tears the language of the heart ;— 


smiles ;— 
it fade re- 
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When Hagedorn—our father Hagedorn— 
Sleeps the last sleep ;—what, Ebert, are we 
then ?— 
Coheirs of pain, whom sad fatality 
Condemns to linger here. A darker thought 
Shadows my soul ; should one of us then die, 
And one yet hang on earth, and should I be 
That one ; should she too pass into the grave 
Whom ye I know not, but whose love shall 
ess 
Long years of after life, and gilds even now 
Many a lone hour,—should she too pass away 
Into the grave,*—and I be left alone, 
A lingerer on earth without a friend, — 
Wilt thou, my soul, thou who wert form’d 
for friendship, 
Behold those desert days, and yet retain 
Thy faculties and feelings ? or benumbed, 
Wilt thou forget the past, and slumber on 
In sullen apathy ? But shouldst thou wake 
To feel thy wants, undying, suffering spirit ; 
But shouldst thou wake, then from the grave 
call back 
The image of my friend, and it will sooth 
me! 


Graves of the dead ! beds where my friends 


repose, 
Why are ye separate ? why lie ye not 
Together in one valley or deep grove ? 
—Oh! who will lead the lonely grayold man; 
For I would wander on with tottering step 
To plant on every grave a cypress-tree, 
And: tend, for after years, the mournful shrub, 
Too young as yet from summer suns to screen 
The lonely mound ;—in the silence of the 
night 
Oft will I see the spirits of my friends 
Upon the stirring 3—in some such 
hour . 4 
Will tremble, on heayen, and w 
and die aay at 


Oh bury then the dead beside the grave 
Near which he died! Thou, mouldering 

earth receive 
My tears and me !— 

Hence, melancholy dream ! 

Oh cease to roll like thunder — the heart, 
Dreadful as Ju ent ;—as Eternity 
Awful - ae ee away—the soul 
No longer can support the stunning sa 


THE BLACK YAGER’S SONG. 


(From the German of Korner.) 


1. 

To field ! to field !—in arms arise 5 
Spirits of revenge incite us! 
To field! to field !—the banner flies ! 

War and Victory invite us! 





* This strange conceit about a future 
mistress is often alluded to in Klopstock’s 
smaller poems ; see particularly ** De Kunf- 
tige Geliebte,” 
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3. 

And spare ye not! raise high the sword ! 
Foes pray—but who will heed ’em ? 
Shrink not ’till life’s last drop is pour’d— 
Death is the gate of freedom. 

4 


Gaze, brethren, on our mourning weeds ; 
Oh think on Brunswick’s story ! 

And will ye shrink, ’till the tyrants sink, 
And these black garbs drip gory ? 


5. 

When the foe is fallen, the star of peace 
Shall glow bright on our hills for ever, 
And the white flag shall shine o’er the bold 

broad Rhine, 
Our own majestic river !* 
THE MURDERESS. 
(From the German of Schiller. ) 


Hazx ! is not that the clock’s dull sound, 
That tells my journey must be trod ? 
Look there! the hand hath moved its round, 
On, headsman, in the name of God ! 
Receive, fond world, this last, last tear ; 
This sigh for raptures that are o’er ; 
Thy magic gifts, ! were dear,— 
Enchantress, they shall charm no more. 


Farewell, ye scenes of love and light, 
Til-changed for cold, black, heavy earth,— 

No more those bowers shall meet my sight, 
Once gay with hope, once glad with mirth. 

Farewell, farewell, ye gold-winged dreams, 
Ye visions wove in heavenly loom, 

Ye flowers, that, while the morning-beams 
Are shining still, must cease to bloom. 


Rich chaplets once adorned my head, 
The garb I graced was snowy fair ; 
Young roses then were gaily 
In my long locks of yellow hair. 
Alas! thou victim of the grave, 
A robe as white enwraps thee now ; 
But, ah! where flowers were wont to wave, 
A coarse black death-band binds the brow. 


Ye maids, who shunned the tempter’s art, 
Whose hearts still heave in virgin pride, 
Oh ! will ye weep a ruined heart, 
And mourn for her too sternly tried ? 
I felt—too wildly, fondly felt,— 
And, Feeling, thou hast fixed my fate ; 
The tempter vowed, and wept, and knelt, 
And Virtue slept,—and woke tao late. 





* I have omitted translating the second 
stanza of the German; nobly as it com- 
mences, I cannot but think it weakens the 
effect of the poem. I t, without much 
difficulty, have given a different turn to the 

, but the translator of a national song 
1s scarcely justifiable in taking such liber- 
ties. The original is subjoined :— 

Klein ist die Schaar: doch gross ist das 

Vertrauen 

Auf ben gerechten Gott : 


Wo seine Engel ihre Vesten bauen, 
Sind Pollenkunste Spott. N. R. 
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Perhaps, even now, with serpent Sy 
He hangs around a happier wit 

Nor thinks, unfeeling man, the while, 
What fate is hers, before 

Even now his lip may court toe ta 
His hand may press the vagrant 

His blood may Bate alive to bisa 
While mine must blacken on the block, 


Oh, Ludolph ! Ludolph! far or near, 
Louisa’s death-psalm follows thee; 
A dull damp sound shall fret thy ear, 
The last low knell that tolls for me. 
When Woman's accents breathe of bliss, 
And thou dost own the softening spell, 
Ay, traitor !—in such hour as this 
Thine eye shall greet—a form from hell, 


And might my pangs no pity claim? 
Deceiver !—could he bear that Scom 
Should trifle with Louisa’s name, 
And titter at his babe unborn ? 
Swift sped his bark along the main,— 
I gazed—my giddy eye grew dim. 
Beware his sighs, ye maids of Seine; 
I fell—for I believed in him ! 


Pensive I gazed upon my child, 
The calmness of his quiet sleep, 
His guiltless pleasure when he smiled,— 
A smile so soft, it made me weep, 
Oh, in his looks I loved to trace 
Features how fatal, and how fair! 
Looks—my delight, and my disgrace, 
That spoke of love, and of despair! 


‘© Where is my sire ?”’ his mute eye cries; 
Less dreadful were the thunder’s peal: 
‘© Where is my spouse?” my heart 
And who can tell what panes I feel? 
In vain wouldst thou thy father seek, 
In vain, poor orphaned bastard boy! 
Another’s child shall press his cheek, 
While mine must mourn our guilty joy, 


Thy mother—Oh, what agony 

Is burning in my brain and breast! 
I gaze in loneliness on thee, 

And almost hate thy smile of rest. 
Each sigh, each start of thine recalls 

The bliss that sweetened dearer days; 
Thy very innocence appals, 

And madness meets me in thy gaze. 


Hell! Hell !—and is that charmer lost? 
Smiles he no more in Sleep’s soft tranct! 
Some Fury sure my brain hath crost, 
Some Fiend that lit my infant's glance. 
Hush !—from the grave strange vad 
breathe, — . 
Fond words my perjured lover said, 
Again—again—what serpents 
This maddening heart my child isdel 
Oh, Ludolph ! Ludolph! far and near, 
Foul forms fiy fast and follow thee; 
Dull thunders, ringing — ear, 
Break all thy dreams o . 
Gaze on the shivering star, and tik 
"Tis thy child’s struggle as he diesj— 
Before his bloody image shrink, 
Twill lash thee back from Parsdie! 
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In, my child expiring ley — 


‘ limb’s last wri cold eye’s 
stare— 
The black blood gushing fast away— 


Worse than his pangs was my despair. % 
Hark !—’tis the jailor’s heavy tread ! 
Hush !—’tis the stirring of my heart ! 
Oh, how I long to join the dead, 
Then will this agony depart ! 
False man !—may God forgive thy sin ! 
Thy fellow-sinner pardons thee ; 
My wrongs shall rest the grave within, — 
Oh that thy crime might die with me ! 
Oh that our crimes might pass away ! 
Might perish like this burning scroll, 
That spoke of bliss and beauty’s sway, 
Most dear, most deadly to the soul ! 


Oh, sisters, trust not Pleasure’s dream ! 
Oh, trust not all that man may swear ! 
Louisa heard a lover’s theme, 
Louisa still is young and fair ! 
What !—Tears?—I thought the headsman’s 


eye 
Without a tear on Death could dwell.— 
Haste—o’er my face thy fillets tie— 
Haste with thy blow—farewell ! farewell! 
N, R. 
—<—>—- 
TIMES MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No VII. 
ADAM SMITH Gnd HIGHLAND LAIRD. 


Adam Smith. And what is the name 
of your estate, Mr Macrurah? Is it an 
extensive one ? 

Macrurah. The name is Coilanach- 
goilach, which means the roaring of 
the wind upon a hill. It is supposed 
to contain from twelve to nineteen 
hundred acres ; but we do not know, 
for that is not our way of measuring. 

Smith. What then is your way of 
measuring? for I thought there had 
been only one. 

Mac. Why, our method is grand 
and ingenious. It is thus: Every 
Highland gentleman maintains a large 
band of pipers. When he wishes to 
measure his estate, a piper is placed at 
the northern boundary, who plays as 
loud as he is able, and the rest having 
left him, march southward as far as 
they can hear the sound of the pipes. 
There they stop ; and another piper is 
left, who plays as loud as the first. In 
the meantime, the rest march forward 
again, till the sound of the second 
pipes is barely heard, and at this sta- 
tion a third piper is left,—and so on 
till there is a chain of pipers extend- 
ing from the northern to the southern 
boundary of the estate. The same 
thing is done from east to west,—and 
the dimensions are ascertained by the 
number of pipers employed. 
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Smith. Upon my word, Mr Mac~ 
rurah, this method is a noble and in- 
genions one. It is quite Ba penas But 

ow do you manage with the pipers, 
when they come home to ating’ ratio 
their walk? Is not their maintenance 
expensive ? 

Mac. Not at all. We make them 
play — an time of dinner. 

Smith. e pipe is a ies 
of music I never har relish ranted 
therefore, if I were dining at the house 
of a chieftain, it would not cost me 
much regret, to find they were em- 
ployed in measuring his territories. 

Mac. Well, it is otherwise with me. 
The exploits of Fingal Mac-coul are 
meat and drink tome. But when the 
schoolmaster comes to dine with me, 
he looks as if he were sitting upon 
thorns, for he cannot hear hi 
speak. ’Tis a noble recreation. 

Smith. You are of an old family, 
Mr Macrurah ; I am quite a plebean, 
and do not understand these things. 

Mac. Faith, Dr Smith, it is not 
every one who is able to follow our 
sennachie, when he goes far into anti- 
quity ; but he is — sure of his 
cup of ale at the conclusion. If we 
hear the name of Macrurah intro- 
duced now and then, we are sure every 
thing is going on well. ‘‘ The blue 
ghosts flitted round Gormal. The tor- 
rent shrieked on the mountain ; and 
the red-haired Macrurah reposed in 
the hall of shields ;” and so on he goes. 

Smith. Do you believe in the se- 
cond-sight, Mr Macrurah ? 

Mac. Why, faith, Dr Smith, the 
second-sight has puzzled many a one. 
Witness Dr Johnson. Last winter 
there was no nor hay to be found 
within pen eas of the Castle of 
Coilanach-goilach,—and an old mare 
of ours grew very ill. Our sennachie, 
dosing one night by the fireside, said 
he saw the dogs at her, which accord- 
ingly took place a week after. 

Smith. These things are verys . 
Pray, what may your lands rent at! 

Mac. Two shillings an acre, over- 
head, or thereabouts. We send forth 
droves of the finest little black bul- 
locks you ever saw ; and when the 
come down through Northumberland, 
it shews the English knaves what 
— cheer we have at Coilanach-goil- 
ach. 
Smith. You are obliged to send 
some of them away, to make other 
things come back in their stead. 

Mac, No, faith! no, Dr Smith, 
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Nothing comes back to me; it goes 
all to a scoundrel of a trustee. I have 
been very ill-used, Dr Smith,—very 
ill, in 

Smith. That is a common case. You 
should send away some of your re- 
tainers, the pipers for instance, who, 
to use a proverbial expression, give 
more cry than wool. 

Mac. Send away my retainers !— 
Dr Smith, will it please you to recol- 
lect whom you are addressing. 

Smith. I beg your pardon. Upon 
my word, I meant no offence. 

Mac. My eldest son, Fergus, has 
been very expensive to me. He is 
worse than a dozen of retainers who 
don’t play at billiards. 

Smith. Young men must have their 
swing for a time. 

Mac. He never looks near me, but 
in the shooting season, and then it is 
with a fifty guinea fowling-piece over 
his shoulders. When he pats his dogs 
on the head, I tell him not to be so 
kind ‘to ‘them, for they will one day 
tear the coat off his father’s back. 

~ Smith. These young Heirs are very 
= to forget their arithmetic, when 
ey come down to the metropolis. 

Mac. I have repeatedly spoken to 
Mrs Maérurah about drawing him in, 
but she says we must support the cre- 
dit of the family. His principal asso- 
Ciates, after all, are nothing but youn 
barristr things, without either oath 
or connexions ; and who think them- 
selves bucks, if they can foist off a 
guinea’s worth of their balderdash, 
once in thé twelvemonth. None of 
my sons are lawyers,—I have put them 

into the army. Fergus goes arm in 
arm even with young attornies, who, 
having shuffled over their business in 
the forenoon, and washed off the dust 
they gathered among their d——d 
parchments, think themselves as good 
as any Highland gentleman. 

Smith. “Tis very hard, Mr Macru- 
rah of Coilanach-goilach. 
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a most zealous, unwearied, and en.’ 
lighted teacher of youth. Perhaps no 
man ever did more service in his gen- 
eration, to those who were willing to 
receive instruction, and, at the same 
time, to follow out an active course of 
study, than Professor Jardine. Many 
of the most distinguished characters 
in the literature, the law, and the po- 
litics of Scotland, have been his pupils, 
and not one of them all, however bril. 
liant his career in after life, would 
hesitate to ascribe the cultivation of 
those talents and powers, that led un- 
to wealth and fame, to the admirable 
system of education, so admirably ex. 
emplified in the logic class of the uni- 
versity of G w. The worthy Pro- 
fessor retains the affectionate gratitude 
of a host of pupils, and his name is 
uttered with respect, we might safely 
say with veneration, throughout the 
most distant parts of our land of know- 
ledge, whither it has been carried by 
those who owe to him so much of 
their credit, and usefulness, and hap- 
piness in life. There must be some- 
thing truly delightful—truly ennob- 
ling, in the calm consciousness of hav- 
ing bestowed such benefactions. The 
talents of Professor Jardine are sound 
and excellent. His acquaintance with 
the different systems of philosophy is 
intimate and extensive ; and his cha- 
racter, considered merely in a literary 
view, is justly entitled to great re- 
spect. But it is also true, that in 
talents, and in learning, and in elo- 
quence, he has been greatly surpassed 
by many who have filled chairs in our 
Scottish universities. This, however, 
is little to the purpose. He possesses, 
in perfection, all the intellectual pow- 
ers most essential to the character of a 
teacher of youth ; while, in the moral 
love of his calling,—his affectionate 
solicitude for the well-doing and im- 
as of his pupils,—his skil- 
ul adaptation of means to an end,— 
and in his profound, though simple, 
view of the rationalé of education, he 
probably has been seldom equalled, 
and certainly never excelled. 

The Professor has at last given to 
the public at large, the means of judg- 
ing for themselves how well merited 
those eulogiums have been, which, for 
these forty years past, have been s0 
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enthusiastically bestowed on him by 
an annual ome “ge em —_ and 
respectful ils. This volume con- 
sists of wid ae The first exhibits 
a view of the lectures which are de- 
livered to the students, in which are 
nted to them, in a simple and in- 
telligible form, the elements of the 
science of mind, with an analysis of 
the different intellectual powers, in 
the order of their connexion and de- 
pendence,—the theory of language, 
as illustrative of human thought,— 
the principles of taste and criticism,— 
and the means of improving the powers 
of communication by speech and writ- 
ing, as exhibited in the best models of 
ancient and modern composition. This 
part of the volume, in which no no- 
velty of speculation, and not much of 
illustration, is aimed at, seems to us 
to exhibit a highly judicious order of 
initiation into the mysteries of the 
science of mind ; and when ‘the out- 
line is filled up, as it is in the class- 
room, the scholar who has attended 
such a course of lectures, will have 
had his mind regularly brought to the 
steady and clear contemplation of a 
eat and consistent mass of know- 
edge. It is, however, as the Professor 
says, in the second part, in which we 
are to look for his most useful labours, 
—for there we are presented with a 
plain, simple, and unostentatious ac- 
count of the practical system of discip- 
line, to which the students of his 
class are regularly subjected, for the 
purpose of acquiring habits of inquiry 
and communication. 

It long ago occurred to Professor 
Jardine, that philosophic education, as 
it is generally conducted in our uni- 
versities, is too much confined to the 
mere communication of knowledge ; 
and that too little attention is bestow- 
ed on the formation of those intellec- 
tual habits of thinking, judging, rea- 
soning, and communication, upon 
which the farther prosecution of sci- 
ence, and the business of active life, 
almost entirely depend. The great 
aim and object, therefore, of his 
labours as a teacher, is to make his 
students think, and every part of his 
system of discipline is calculated to 
effect that end. -It is not enough, ac- 
cording to his view of the duty of a 
professor, to deliver lectures, and let 
them work wonders in the mind of his 
auditors, as if they had the miracu- 
lous «influence of inspiration. He 
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knows too well the carelessness, the 
inattention, and the indolence of y 
minds, when not roused by a pow 
stimulus, and so kept up by one that 
is also constant. Such know 
seems simple enough ; but how lit 
is it, even now, acted upon in our 
Scottish Universities? We need not 
eS: in order to witness how me- 

choly and degrading a spectacle a 
great class-room may become, even 
when its chair is filled by a professor 
of distinguished learning, uence, 
and genius. Of the hun that 
crowd such a class, is there one score 
that derive from the prelections of the 
teacher any essential or lasting bene- 
fit? Grant that there may. But what 
is to be said of the dozens that sit with 
sleepy eyes and vacant visages in the 
distance of the upper benches? What 
is to be said of ee ceaseless yawners 
more in the interior? Of their oc- 
casional brethren positively asleep ? 
What of all those who are cultivating 
the art of drawing in their note-books? 
Of the -innumerable ,pencil-menders, 
even in the fore-ground ? And, lastly, 
what shall be said of perhaps the most 
hopeless of all, the note- » nailed, 
as it were, with his nose to the note- 
book, and, whilé his reasoning power 
is suspended, converting all he hears 
into idealess jargon ; while it would 
require all his united faculties tor un- 
derstand even two sentences of the 
matchless ingenuity and the profound 
speculation of the eloquent metaphy- 
sician, then wasting his words on the 
circumambient air? This is no cari- 
cature of a large philosophical lecture- 
room. And if such indeed be the mo« 
ral and intellectual status of the pu- 
pils during the process of lecturing,— 
and we appeal to the experience of 
such of our readers as have endured 
an academical education—it would be 
a waste of words to enter into any ar 
gument on the subject,—we are en= 
titled to affirm, that such a system, 
whatever may be the talents of the 
teacher, is radically absurd, useless,— 
hay, most pernicious. 

Professor Jardine very early saw all 
this ; and he sxauneeifally laboured to 
overcome the listlessness.of youths at-~ 
tending lectures,—first of all, by ad- 
dressing them in language so plain, as 
to be generally intelligible, and exhi- 
biting views of the human mind with~ 
in the range of their very limited and 
unexercised faculties ; but more espe- 
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cially, giving them every induce- 
em = to and understand his 
lectures, by making that attention and 
that understanding the sule means of 
iving them a character among their 
fellows, and agreeable feelings of mo- 
ral approbation of themselves. Thus 
his lectures were not mere words, that 
died away with the passing pening 
hour ; but it ae e sone, be a 
respectability of every hearer, t he 
should make himself thoroughly mas- 
ter not only of the general bearings of 
these lectures, but even of all their 
most minute illustrations and details, 
that he might appear to be a man and a 
rational being in the hour of examina- 
tion. 
A strict, constant, and impartial ex- 
amination of all the students in his 
class, is the great engine by which 
he has wrought a radical change in the 
minds of innumerable who 
will have good cause to bless him all 
the days of their life for whatever is 
energetic and operative in their men- 
tal constitution. It is not a decorous 
attention only that is thus generated, 
but emulation, zeal, ardour, enthusi- 
youth is for ever in the 


oo 


asm. 
eyes of his equals. Every generous 
and manly feeling of his nature is thus 


kept constantly in play ; and a dee 
interest being roy gga in na 
respecting ev ing connected wit. 
the business of the class, that class, 
instead of being a dull, yawning, fid- 
getting congregation of listless or fret- 
fil idlers, is *‘ instinct. with spirit,” 
full. of gladness, animation, and de- 
light, sparkling with eager eyes, re- 
sounding with clear and unfaultering 
voices, and instead of being considered 
as a den of irksome imprisonment, is 
in truth the very hall of liberty. 

The advantages of this rare system 
—for manifestly excellent as it is, we 
fear it is indeed rare—are incalculable. 
Boys at school labour, and are forced 
to Sods But when they leave school 
and go to the university, they are de- 
livered at once up to the freedom of 
their own will, and learning must then 
be followed for its own sake, or it will 
not be followed at all. But the 
love of learning must not be left en- 
tirely to itself, or nearly so. In the 
Logie Class at Glasgow, the strict ha- 
bits of the schoolboy are encouraged, 
nay demanded, in the youth. He is 
kept still to his tasks, not slavishly 
and blindly, as might once have been 
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necessary, by the mere influence of the 
authority of a master, but by the gen. 
erous praise, or the kind censure, of an 
enlightened and warm-hearted teach- 
er, who looks on him with much of 
the pride, and much of the anxious- 
ness, of parental affection, —who brings 
him, by the affinities created by con- 
stant viva-voce intercourse, nearer and 
closer to himself;—who elevates his 
very nature by daily communion with 
a wiser and more experienced spirit, 
—and who thus flings over the path 
of science, at times dark and intricate, 
the shining light of a condescending 
and approachable wisdom, and urges 
onwards to that path by all the eager 
enthusiasm of a lofty sympathy. 

The details of this admirable system 
are given by the Professor with much 
distinctness ; and we earnestly recom- 
mend his volume, if it were only for 
this part of it, to the perusal of all 
who may have warmly and closely at 
heart the interests of the rising genera- 
tion. Professor Jardine’s reputation 
as a teacher is not confined to Scot- 
land. Many English youth annually 
repair to the University,of Glasgow for 
the benefit of his instruction ; and we 
have a pleasure and a pride in the 
thought, that our widely -circulated 
Miscellany may be the means of in- 
troducing, to many of our Southern 
Brethren, a knowledge of the princi- 
pies of the system which he oe so 
ong and successfully pursued. We 
admire our English Universities ; and 
the only part of Professor Jardine’s 
book which we cannot commend, is 
the extension of his reasoning on the 
merits of his own system to that of 
those famous seats and schools of 
learning. He is ualuckily altogether 
ignorant of the system of Oxford and 
Cambridge education, and it would 
not be difficult to refute every thing 
he has said on that subject. But there 
are numerous persons in England, to 
whom, by various causes, an universi- 
ty education is forbidden ; and in no 
other seminary of education in Eng- 
land, of which we know any thing, 1s 
there a system of instruction pursued, 
at all comparable to that of which 
Professor Jardine has in this volume 
given us the outlines. 

Examination, then, is the great en- 
gine which he sets to work. An hour 
each day, throughout a session of six 
months, and towards the close of that 
session, two hours each, are set apart 
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for this p The professor in a 
time mes acquainted with 
the abilities and acquirements of one 
and all of his students, and adapts the 
nature of his questions to the measure 
of their, capacities. Stern and rigor- 
ous impartiality, and sound discretion, 
are the most essential qualities in the 
essor. Without them all exami- 
nation becomes a farce. Nay, it be- 
comes a system of the vilest and most 
icious injustice. Professor Jar- 
ane shews no favour to any one stu- 
dent above another,—except F grec 
that favour, which genius and talent 
irresistibly win to themselves from a 
mind like his, that rejoices in the con- 
templation of rising excellence. The 
son of the Noble is there on a par with 
the son of the Peasant. There is no 
distinction but that of mental power. 
Professor Jardine has thus gained such 
acharacter among the youths of the 
college, that eminence in his class is 
considered as the surest test of talent, 
for it can be acquired only by force of 
talent. The conviction of this is uni- 
versal, and its effects are most happy. 
No one chooses to be idle there. He 
loses all character, when he loses the 
countenance of Professor Jardine ; and 
an incorrigibly idle lounger can no 
more be permitted to exist in the live- 
ly and working community of his class, 
than a drone in a summer-hive. 

These examinations are conducted 
on a very comprehensive scale. They 
are not confined to the lecture of the 
morning, but they extend indefinitely 
throughout the whole range of the 
peck part of the course of lectures. 
If a , ang hopes to distinguish him- 
self there, he must retain what he ac- 

wires, and have the substance of all 

e lectures, not in his note-book, but 
in his mind. A single well-directed 
question can let the Professor into the 
secret of the student’s knowledge or 
ignorance ; and where all are hourly 
liable to being questioned—where 
question and reply keep circling and 
permeating the whole body of students, 
it is obvious, that an eager spirit of 
attention must be thus generated 
throughout that body, and kept awake 
by every generous sentiment in the 
generous minds of youth. 

But, besides this very comprehensive 
plan of examination, the professor has 
adopted another mode of exercising 
the acuteness and readiness of his pu- 
pils, which he justly thinks entitled to 
Vou. III. 
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the merit of originality. He occasion- 
ally calls upon the student to stand up 
in his place, to collect his thoughts, 
and to express them on subjects so se- 
lected, as to require him, on the in- 
stant, to survey his store of knowledge, 
and Fons 4 forth what may be ne- 
cessary for his present purpose. When 
he has ye 80, —_ uae student is 
requested to stand up and enlarge u 
on, or correct or quality, “oie just 
been advanced, and thus something 
like a scholastic disputation takes place, 
conducted beneath the watchful eye of 
a wise and experienced teacher, and 
wholly free from all perplexing tech- 
nicalities, and all the useless or bane- 
ful circumstances of form. It is ob- 
vious, that a very peculiar talent is ne- 
cessary to enable a student to excel in 
such exercises ; but by judicious ma- 
nagement and temperate enco 
ment, there can be no doubt that much 
may be done in this way, to give young 
men even of slower faculties a readi- 
ness in collecting their ideas, and of 
meeting, without embarassment, a 
sudden and un opposition. Of 
course, exhibitions of this kind are not 
very frequent, and are at all times pre- 
vented by the Professor from assum- 
ing a character that might change a 
class-room of philosophy into a debat- 
ing club. 

The professor next gives a detailed 
and lucid account of the tHEemes 
which he exacts from all his students 
during the whole course of lectures. 
These he classes into five orpERs. 
He calls upon as many of the students 
as the time will permit, to read these 
themes in the presence of the class, 
or at least such part of them as may 
enable him to judge whether they 
have been executed according to the 
directions received, oS ee 
whether they bear the of labour 
and diligence. He remarks upon their 
style and composition—points out the 
faults of ote neon &c. and by ju- 
dicious and cheering criticism, both 
corrects and excites. 

The object of the FIRST ORDER OF 
THEMES is, to promote the habitual 
exercise of those powers by which 
clear, distinct, and adequate NOTIONS 
are formed. Thus, the first lectures 
contain an explanation of that know- 


ledge to which the term philosophy is 

pr and also an soiient' of 

is understood by the knowledge of the 

senses, of history, ~ revelation,—and 
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the distinction is explained betwixt 
the knowledge of phenomena, or 
facts, and that of causes or principles. 
The themes are often proposed to the 
students in the form of questions, so 
constructed as to make the exercise a 
specific answer to them. For exam- 

. * In what sense is philosophy an 
interpretation of the laws of nature ?” 
“ How may philosophy be distin- 
guished from other kinds and degrees 
of knowledge?” ‘ In what sense is 
rope, a knowledge of causes and 
principles ?” 

The object of the seconp ORDER OF 
THEMES is, to promote the exercise of 
those powers by which the notions there- 
by acquired are arranged under their 
P heads. The power of abstraction 
and generalization is strengthened by a 
regular course of exercises, in the ex- 
ecution of which, the students are di- 
rected to fix upon some common qua- 
lity, y which objects that have com- 
mon features may be brought under 
one class. For example, “‘ How many 
classes of words are t — any oe 
ed lan e, and upon what principles 
are they divided = nd What is the 
principle of the arrangement of the 
predicables and categories of Aristotle, 
of the division of errors according to 
Lord Bacon, and of the different kinds 
and degrees of evidence.” 

The object of the THIRD ORDER OF 
THEMES is, to form, in the minds of 
the students, those processes of analysis 
and investigation which are the great 
instruments of acquiring science. Be- 
fore, however, he makes any direct 
attempts to analyse, he is required to 
Give an account, in writing, of the 
manner in which a philosophical ana- 
lysis is conducted in the works of 

ke, Hutchison, Hume, Reid, or 
other philosophers. After having been 
accustomed to attend to the progress 
of analysis in the works of these cele- 
brated authors, he is next required to 
put his knowledge into practice. A 
portion of composition is selected, an 
oration of Demosthenes, or of Cicero, 
or a paper of the Spectator ; and he is 
required to point out, in order, and 
separately, the principal parts, and the 
connexion that subsists among them. 
Afterwards, the faculties of imagina- 
tion, of reason, and of the external 
—_ are made the subject of ana- 
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OF THEMES is, to communicate 
others the knowledge which the stig 
dents have acquired in composition; 
by which certain subjects are explain. 
ed or illustrated in all their parts, of 
by which the truth or falsehood of 
propositions is established by a 
priate arguments. The worthy Py 
fessor gives such directions for the 
composition of these themes, as havé 
been suggested to him by experience; 
but previous to these, he explaing 
those rules which the Logicians have 
presented for the assistance of y 
composers. He enters into this sul 
ject at great length in this volume, 
and taking Emulation for the subj 
of such a theme, he gives a sketch of 
the mode in which it may be treated 
as an example of the nature of these 
compositions in general. 

The object of the Frirr# ORDER oF 
THEMES is, the improvement of thé 
powers of genius and of taste by 4 
practical course of discipline. Some of 
the questions which are here put to 
the students are of considerable diffi. 
culty, and presuppose an intimate at 
quaintance with classical literature, 
“* What are those parts in the Iliad 
which best discover the invention of 
Homer?” “ What are those traits in 
the poetry of Virgil by which it is diss 
hap, ge from Homer ?” &c. ** What 
is the distinction between poetry and 
prose ?” ** What are the limits of po- 
etic fiction ?” At other times the stu- 
dents are required to imitate a dia 
logue in the manner of Socrates—a 
fable in that of A.sop—an eastern 
story similar to those in the Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments. On reading 
the biographical accounts of men of 
eminent talent, they are required t0 
state the circumstances and accidents 
which gave an early direction to their 
genius, and the manner in which ob- 
stacles were removed. 

It has only been in our power to 
give a very general sketch of the con 
tents of this excellent volume. We 
strongly recommend it to the perusal 
of our readers, and feel assured, that 
though some of the details may seem 
rather too minute, and consequently 
a little dull, the impression left by 
the exposition of the system in gene 
ral will be, that it is most admirably 
calculated for the education of youth, 
and worthy of all the praise that can 
be bestowed upon it. 
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neporT FOR 1818 OF THE INSTITU- 
SION FOR THE EDUCATION OF DEAF 
AND DUMB CHILDREN. 


In this very interesting and intelligent 
report, the Committee eclare their con- 
yiction, that the past atm been ae 
important one in its history. e 
eel enliantened views, vt tho 
Founders of this Institution, who were 
from the first desirous of imparting to 
it the eharacter of a national establish- 
ment, were not speedily realized. For 
some years, the support it received was 
confined almost exclusively to the ca- 
ital; and in one instance, namely, in 

e distribution of the large funds col- 
lected in 1815 by the Musical Festival, 
it was excluded, not very rationally we 
think, on the ground that it was not 
one of the charitable establishments of 
Edinburgh, but a national establish- 
ment. 

Mr Kinniburgh, the excellent head 
of the institution, in 1814, went to 
Glasgow with some of his pupils ; and 
the public examination, which they 
then underwent, so interested the in- 
habitants of that city, that an auxil- 
iary society was formed in it, by the 
aid of whose contributions a consider- 
able number of pupils have since re- 
ceived the benefits of the institution. 
In 1817, Mr Kinniburgh made a si- 
milar visit to Dundee, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, and Perth, and was every 
where hailed as a person whose exer- 
tions had been blessed as the means ot 
restoring children to their families, 
and citizens to society, and servants to 
God. The whole results of this jour- 
ney cannot yet be stated, but it is 
known, that meetings have been held 
at Dundee, Aberdeen, Elgin, Inver- 
ness, and Perth, for the purpose of 
forming auxiliary societies in aid of 
the parent institution. 

e Committee also express their 

ligh gratification, in recording the en- 

htened benevolence of the town of 

Paisley, where an auxiliary society has 

recently been formed, though it never 
has been visited by the pupils. 

In the character, therefore, of one 
of the public establishments of Scot- 
land, it now solicits public patronage ; 
and we have great pleasure in now in- 
creasing the publicity of the Commit- 
e's Report in our pages. The income 
of the past year, though not inade- 
quate to the purpose of the society, has 
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not received increase ; and the to- 
tal receipts aoa thus : 


Donations and subscriptions in 
Edinburgh, ......c.scccsseess , £529 13 6 
Remitted by Glasgow Commit- 
Wee ‘socspoccoccseraccenpoosesecses 105 0 0 
Collected at Annual Examina- 
WS cannecncpanessaneaunsieacertr 0 
Profits of Examinations during 
Northern J FY seuetannsens 6 
Share of Dr Nasmyth’s Legacy, 
deducting tax, .....ccccrseseere 


Tota, £785 9 0 


pets owes £200 a the 
pure of the property in Chessels’ 
Court ; and it is therefore incumbent 
on the friends of the institution to as< 
sist its funds, not only to afford the 
means of continuing a extending its 
usefulness, but even to preserve it froma 
embarrassment. 

The typhus fever unfortunately broke 
out in dhe establishment this spring, 
and thus a very heavy and unforeseen 
expense was incurred in the removal 
of the healthy pupils to another house 
and by medical attendance of the sick.* 
The accommodation of the house in 
Chessels’ Court is very defective ; and 
it is therefore the intention of the 
Committee, if they shall be enabled by 
publie liberality to fulfil it, to build an 
addition to the house, and to fit it up 
as an hospital. It is needless to say 
how desirable would be the attainment 
of this object. On the state of the 
school the Committee thus speak : 

** Of the state of the school, under the 
charge of Mr Kinniburgh, the Committee 
can speak in terms of the most unqualified 
approbation. It is, indeed, chiefly on the 
assurance of the benefits derived by . 
the pupils from his tuition, and the won- 
derful change which, it has introduced into 
their moral condition, that they solicit the 
aid of a benevolent public. entreat 
all, to whom the interests of their fellow- 
creatures are dear, to visit the school, and 
to judge for themselves. Let them first 
contemplate the deaf and dumb in their na- 
tural and unimproved state,—almost the 
lowest condition in which a mortal being can 
be placed—and then survey in our school 
the effects of instruction. So completely 
has it broken down the barrier, hitherto con- 








* It is impossible (say the Committee) to no- 
tice this painful subject, without expressing 
in the strongest terms their obligations to 
Dr Keith ; whose attentions on this, as on 
every occasion which has called for medical 
attendance, have been most unremitting, 
and entitle him to the gratitude of every 
friend to this institution. 
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insurmountable, which excluded all 

i of truth, of reason, and of reli- 

the minds of these unfortunate 

that it is no xeggerats to say, 

there is no persons in 

their cnten Wis ae so thoroughly well 
educated, as Bs “4 bday —— 

** Independently o: religious 
instruction—to which almost all other know- 
ledge is but as the means to an end—the 

ils are taught to read and write their 
native language, to compose in it with ease 
fluency, and even to use it in articulate 
They are also taught arithmetic, 
and such other branches of education as 
may fit them for the stations to which they 
are destined. There are doubtless situa- 
tions and professions, from which their in- 
firmity necessarily excludes them ; but there 
is no condition in which they can find occu- 
pation, for which they may not, and do 
not, receive the appropriate instruction in 
the institution. 

“ The pupils who belong to the lower 
Classes of society, are trained to those habits 
which are to make them useful in their sta- 
tion. All the female pupils are taught sew- 
ing, and other peculiar branches of iemale 
education. The females of an inferior sta- 


those occupations which qualify them for 

domestic service. Those who prefer to sup- 

themselves by labour, are taught shoe- 
inding, and other works of that nature. 

‘* Similar attention is paid to the appro- 
priate instruction of the boys. It was men- 
tioned in the last Report, that, as a begin- 
ning of mechanical instruction in the insti- 
tution, a number of the boys had been 
taught shoemaking. This riment has 
been remarkably successful. e Commit- 
tee annex, in the Appendix, a state of the 
ex of this department, fronr which it 

be found, that no loss has arisen from 
it; but that, on the contrary, it has been, 
to a small extent, a source of it, which 
will doubtless increase as the boys become 
more perfect in their trade. It is r to 
add, a stock of shoes, of viffer. 
ent qualities, the work of the pupils, is for 
sale at the institution ; by the purchase of 
which, at the ordinary prices, its friends will 
materially benefit its funds, without increas- 
ing their own contributions. 

** During the past year ten new pupils 
have been admitted into the institution, of 
whom five were recommended by the Glas- 
pr Committee. On the other hand, sir 

ave left the institution, having completed 
their course of education. It is affecting to 
follow these six persons to their homes, 
which they left a few years since, uncon- 
scious of the great end of their existence, and 
incapable of hope, of enjoyment, and of 
ness; and to whi now return, 
furnished with all the means of profitable 
occupation, and endowed with all the pri- 
vileges of rational, moral, and immortal 
beings. If any can contemplate, unmoved, 
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so amazing a change in the human cond. 
tion, it were in vain to appeal to him in be 
half of our institution ; and, to him who 
feels it as he ought, all other arguments are 
wTThe total f presently 
és number of pu 
in the institution is fifty ; of wl eighteen 
were recommended by the Glasgow Com. 
mittee. 

** Besides those who have left the inst. 
tution, J Turner has, some time gi 
completed his education. Mr Kinni 
however, finds the assistance of this meri. 
torious youth very valuable in the instrug. 
tion of the pupils; indeed, his ici 
tion of their common infirmity, gives a 
once a peculiar value and an interest to his 
instructions. It is therefore proposed, with 
the concurrence of his friends, to 
him as a permanent assistant in the shod 


In the conclusion of the Report, the 
the Committee quote the following 
beautiful passages from the article 
Deaf and Dumb in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, which, we are 
will now be perused with feelings of 

rofound sorrow by many thousand 
earts. We add also the note which 
accompanies them. 

‘* The task of education,” says an lo 
quent and powerful advocate for our insti- 
tution, ** is never men more truly de- 
lightful, than when this unfortunate, though 
interesting class of persons, are the subjects 
of it. They unite, in general, to singular 
steadiness of application, the greatest gentle. 
ness and docility, and expressions of coun 
tenance, as cheering as they are unequivo- 
cal, continually y EB the emotions of 
gratitude with which they receive instruc 
tion.” We see their happiness increasing 
with their knowledge, and when the sub- 
limity of nature is first unfolded to their 
opening minds, and we mark the tear start» 
ing into their eyes, we cannot but partic. 
pate in their noble pleasure, and rejoice that 
such emotions can be their’s.”’* 


* « Edinburgh Encyclopedia, v. Dumb 
and Deaf.—It is an affecting recollection to 
those who so lately listened to this Report, 
that the accomplished and amiable author 
of these beautiful sentences was present, and 
witnessed the emotions of pleasure with 
which they were heard by a very numerous 
audience. He was then in the vigour f 
health and youth; rich in the affections of 
his friends ; advancing rapidly to the high 
est eminence in his profession ; and looking 
forward probably to many years of virtu- 
ous exertion, of usefulness, and of enjoy 
ment.—He is now no more !—This is not 
the place to enlarge on those qualities which 
endeared Dr Gordon to his friends, in a de- 
gree which it has seldom been the lot of 
mortality to attain. Yet it may be permit 
ted te these who have so long beon as 
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those who have experienced its bless- 


ed effects—let the dumb speak! One 
boy thus writes: 
i gl ane = 
ing. I am v t I am 
Seen ae tad 0 oe tee I have 
learnt many things. I was much grieved 
at myself when nobody gave me education. 
crane for being deaf and dumb 
was Vi ble for being and dum! 
when 1 oes a little boy. I did not know 
about God that made me deaf. I was very 


very sorrow ; I was very bad boy ; I will 
not disobedient to my parents again.” 

Another lad thus expresses his ideas 
of man’s accountableness and obliga- 
tion to the Supreme Being. 

‘ It is a very good to fear the Lord. God 
is in the room, but I oon ha him. He 
is a spirit; he is every where present. I 
as © pay Lind t0'give tes white I 
need. I thank him that he is very kind to 
all his creatures—a great number of crea- 
tures ; but God knows the evil of the wick- 
ed. I hate the sin, and I must not forget 
but fear the Lord, and his eyes sees me. If 
we sin, God will be very . I think 
about God and Jesus Christ m O Lord, 
give me wisdom, and I will be a good man. 
I like to read the Bible ; I thank master to 
give me a large Bible; I love large holy 
Bible ; I would like to read the Bible. 

RoBert ReE1p.” 

Sarah Anderson thus writes to her 
father in Glasgow : 

“© Edinburgh, 16th June 1818. 

“© My dear Father,—On the 23d Fe- 
bruary there were fifteen pupils ill of a 
fever. I and companions were lying on 
the bed for seven days, and some four- 
teen days. The maids watched over us. 
Dr Keith came and looked at the poor 
deaf children lying on the bed; he felt: 
the pulse of the poor children; he gave 
them medichhe. My head was beat like a 
hammer. Doctor was very kind to the 
0 renceange I think he is a good and 

ind doctor ; he loves us all. I and they 
were thankful to him for his kindness to us. 
We are not die, because God take care of 
us. I often think about God when I was 
lie in my bed, and ill. I was afraid of dy- 
ing. I thank God for his great kindness. 


ciated with him in the management of this 
interesting institution, to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of offering a humble, but 
sincere tribute, to the memory of those ta- 
as and virtues which had ——— —— 

eir possessor to so high a among his 
fellow-citizens ; and which, had it shad 
Providence to his useful life, would 





have numbered him among the brightest 
*thaments of his country.” 
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- Jt wouldindeed be truly superfluous, to 
say one word of our own in favour of so 
humane an establishment as this. Let 
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I am wearying to see you. It is since 
{ heard from you. siieesee line 
kindred are well. I will be happy to see 
uall. I will not go to see you this year, 

feather Mar Mew 
not like at G than Edinburgh. 
Iam going to leave school very soon. I 
will be a servant. I would to stay 
with my master to be a servant. My sister 
Betty will leave school next summer. She 
will go to Glasgow, and she will be a dress- 
maker. I will go away home next summer, 
and I will come back. I will never go a- 
way home again, because I will be a ser- 
vant for my master’s family. I and my 
sister are quite well. I have no more to 
say to you. I am, dear father, your affec- 
tionate daughter, SARAH ANDERSON.” 


The two following dreams are by 
a very intelligent and amiable boy, 
who lost his hearing when about six 
years old. 

“© Edinburgh, Dec. 1817. 

‘* Yesterday I was reading about Turkey 
in Asia, and at night I dreamed about it. 

** This was my dream.—I dreamed I and 
my brother took a walk out of Europe. We 
saw fine buildings, and we came into Asia ; 
but the part of it we were in was Turkey. 
We admired the beauty of it, and I saw 
some of the Turks come to us; we spoke 
kindly to them to speak to us. I asked 
them where lived. They pointed to 
a house, and said words which I did not 
understand, for they were educated in Turk- 
ish language; so they took me to a fine 
park, and we played several games there, 
and we came out of the park and saw two 
Turkish children playing. I saw the Turks 
at their dinner; they had no te. nor 
knife, but ate it out of their hands, I 
wanted to see the Emperor of Turkey ; but 
the Turks said, by signs, we must not, for 
he was cruel. this my father came, 
and nodded to the Turks, and shook hands 
with them, and took us home. The Turk- 
ish nent was oN, pg i rp sit- 
ting on the ground in a » Wi in 
their hands, and se’ hen. a the 
schoolmaster, when they are idle, took them 
by the ears and whipped them with the 


of a tree. 
** Again I dreamed that King James 
the 2d, afraid he would be ki by the 


Prince of Orange, ran about the hills, and I 
was walking on a road, I met the Prince of 
Orange. I saw him praying to God to de- 
liver him from James the 2d, his enemy ; 
and when he ended his prayer, he cast his 
eyes on me, and I bowed to him, and said 
I would chastise his enemy myself. This 
made the Prince very joyful, and he was 
going to offer me £100; but I said I could 
not take it, but that I thanked him much. 
So I and the Prince walked. 1 walked at 
his left hand, till we came to a hill; we 
saw an old castle on the top of it. There 
we saw James the 2d building a stone 
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, we threw at James. The 
is seymitar, and said, these 
of death, and we ran till James 
stumbled and fell into a deep hole, 
ince of Orange ran to the hole 
and stabbed James through the 
killed him, and buried him in 
and the Prince covered it with 
wiped the blood off his scymitar, 
I went away. The Prince told 
may go where I pleased, and he said 
ould give me a reward, and he was 
erowned king of England, by the name of 
William the 3d. K.” 
We take leave of this excellent Re- 
port with the following most interest- 
ing letter to the Committee, from Jo- 
seph Turner, the youth who is to be 
henceforth a permanent assistant in 
school 
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** Edinburgh, 4th Feb. 1818. 

* Gentlemen—I am greatly obliged to you 
for your kindness in conferring benefits on 
me and on my poor deaf companions. I feel 
very thankful for my education, and I have 
felt much inclined to commit it to my me- 


mory. I ought to be thankful to God Al- 
ighty, for giving Mr Kinniburgh ability 
patience to teach me and my compa- 
nions, and for giving me wisdom and in- 
struction that is ee to my soul. 
If I had not come to to be taught, I 
would have been ignorant, and have known 
nothing that is proper, and no religion would 
have come toward me. When I was at 
home I knew one word, ‘* God,” but I did 
not know what it meant, nor how the world 
was made, and my mind was very hard and 
uncultivated, resembling the ground that is 
not plowed, and I was perfectly ignorant. 
I thought then, that my mind would open 
when I was a man, but I was mistaken ; it 
would not have opened if I had not come to 
school. I must study my Bible till my life 
is departed, and I _ God will please 
never to forsake me. If it be your pleasure, 
i wish to remain with Mr Kinniburgh as 
an assistant teacher, as the time for my edu- 
cation is expired. I express much i- 
tude to him for his kind Sauna am, 
and for you all for your kind bounty. I 
remain, Gentlemen, your obliged servant, 
JOSEPH TURNER. 
To the Committee of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution. I 


cole 


gentleman, present at the late 
amination in the Assembly Rooms, wi 
the teacher to ask Joseph Turner what 

prayer? Turner, after giving the answer 
which is contained in the Assembly’s Cate. 
chism to this question, wrote the following 
definition : 
‘* The act of praying to God Almighty ig 
a giving up of our wishes to him for things 
leasing to his will, in our Saviour Jesus 
hrist’s name, with avowal of our trans, 


gressions, and grateful owning of his hea. 


venly compassions.”’ 
— — 


MISS SPENCE AND THE BAGMAN.® 


A MATRIMONIAL alliance between the 
Travelling Spinster and the Literary 
Bagman could scarcely fail of produe- 
ing the most surprising results. Na. 
ture has formed them for each other, 
for there is “‘ similitude in their dissi- 
militude,”—a principle which one of 
the Lake-Poets has informed us is at 
the bottom of all Poetry, and may 
therefore be well supposed to have no 
little influence on the passions. Miss 
Spence talks very freely of love and 
marriage in many parts of her volume, 
—and the anonymous Bagman is ¢- 
qually facetious to Cupid and to 
Hymen. Were they to travel a few 
stages together in a neat post-chaise, 
with the front blinds up, there can be 
no doubt that the preliminaries of a 
closer connexion would speedily be 
settled. They could then tour along 
through the united kingdoms of marr 
riage, Great Britain and Ireland, and 
twin-volumes, at least, would annuals 
ly bless their literary loves. Sir Ri- 
pw Phillips, we believe, has been in 
the habit of sending off Miss Spence 
in Shandry-dans, and other vehicles, 
throughout the more picturesque re- 
gions of the island ; and she, on her 
return, sells her literary bantlings to 
that generous and eccentric bibliopolist. 
But there is a want of romance in 

that. An unprotected female is often 
at a loss in inns where the beds are 
full of young sportsmen; and were 





* Letters from the North Highlands, 
austen Summer 1816; by Elizabeth 
I Spence, author of ** A Caledonian 
Excursion,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 364. Long- 
man, &c. London. 1817. ie 

Letters from Scotland; by an English 
Commercial Traveller: written during & 
Journey to Scotland in the Summer of 1815. 
12mo. pp. 224. Longman, &c. Londons 
Constable & Co. Edinburgh. 1817. 
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+ author to rharry the Bagman, he 
Ct a Son Heel waste te ae 
bag, and be otherwise useful to her in 


accommodation, and per- 
} am many little nameless services. 
i?) 


ur readers may wonder why we 
should take such an interest in the 
future destiny of this couple, whom, 
‘to tell the truth, we have never seen ; 
but we have just perused their works, 
and shall employ a couple of hours 
this afternoon, which is too hot for 
exercise out of doors, in shewing, by 
a few extracts, how admirably contriv- 
ed these good folks are for each other. 

Miss Spence no sooner enters Edin- 
burgh than her enthusiasm thus bursts 
forth : 

“‘ The advocates in Edinburgh are what 
the templars were in the Spectator’s time, 
the wits a critics ~ reg bye from whose 
li j ents there lies no a » as 
‘ae 4 case 1 England in Addie day. 
The heirs of estates study law here by way 

usefully occupying their time, though 
ing to follow it as a profession. 
Without being always very diligent in their 
studies in this profession, théy aequire a 
taste for intelligent conversation, and a de- 
gree of acutetiess in what relates to busihess, 
that proves very useful in life.” 

This extremely accurate account of 
the erudition and wit of the Edinburgh 
advocates, among whom are so many 
illustrious authors, is immediately fol- 
lowed by a. characteristic trait in the 
character of the Edinburgh ladies. 

_ ~~ is by no ~— — 
pensible, as in England; none but e 
of large fortune think of a personal cane 
ant of this nature.” 

Miss Spence visits the ruins of 
Craigmillar Castle, once the abode of 
Queen Mary, and thus meditates a- 
mong its ruins : 

“ There is a tower almost entire, now a 
lodgment for pigeons, which it is said con- 
tained the apartment of the royal beauty, 
and in which she was accustomed to use a 
bath of white wines. This, it seems, was 
considered a preservative of the fairness and 
the smoothness of the skin. Some author 
whom I have read, says Diana of Poitiers 
used a bath of this sort for the same pur- 
pose.” 

Returning by Pennycuick, she there 
sees a picture by Runciman, which re- 
minds her of F'ussili! and of which 
she tells this probable and rational 
anecdote. 

“ The death of this artist is said to have 
been occasioned by the painful position of 
laying constantly on his back, with his hands 
and eyes elevated to the ceiling, while paint- 
ing the figures ; which so fatally affected his 


not inten 
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eyes, that they sunk into their sockets, and 
he instantly expired on sinishing his under. 
taking 1! 1” 

In Edinburgh she meets with a li- 
tenes? gentleman, of whom we do not 
recollect to have heard, a Mr Jafféry ; 
and with that extreme delicacy so cha- 
racteristic of travelling literary spin- 
sters, speaks of a 

‘* Mrs F—_—, who is the Mrs Montague of 
Edinburgh, her house being the centre of 
all that is literary, amiable, and distinguish- 
ed, and is herself no less characterized by 
intellect than by virtue, by wit than by taste, 
softened by a captivation of manner rarely 
equalled.’ 

She, however, tears herself away from 
this society, which she was so well fit- 
ted to adorn, and turns her sweet face 
towards the Highlands. In Angus- 
shire she makes the following notable 
discovery : 

** How greatly are the lower class indebt- 
ed to Mis Hamilton for the ‘* Cottagers of 
Glenbervie,” which has tended to effect such 
a happy change amongst that community of 
people, that must ensure not merely com- 
fort, but health. 

** Home truths, though most unpalate- 
able to di at the time, yet are like nau- 
séous medicine, frequently effecting a sur- 
prising cure when it comes to the root of 
the disease. Surely that of dirt is one of 
the most loathsome.” 

At Aberdeen, after a compliment to 
the two universities, she somewhat 
abruptly celebrates that town for giv- 
ing birth to the following great man. 

** Your acquaintance Mr Scott, the edi- 
tor of the Champion, who justly ranks high 
in the list of modern tourists, perhaps you 
are not aware, is a native of Aberdeen. 
With no other advantage than his own ex- 
cellent natural talents, aided by an educa- 
tion in this university, he has been enabled 
to entertain and interest the public in no 
common degree. But when talents burst 
forth from the oe dents b obscurity, ot 
are lit up by a bright ra genius » whi 
davevens itself nie omy disadvantage of 
poverty, oppression, and di ent, 
surely a generous and feeling mind will not 
merely sympathize with the object who has 
such evils to contend with, but. will be in- 
spired with an interest, for such a person, 
of no ordinary nature.” 

But the redoubtable quondam Edi- 
tor of the Champion is suddenly ec- 
lipsed by one Christian Milne, a fisher~ 
man’s wife, who writes poetry and 
sells oysters ; and Miss Spence herself 
is so lost in the successive admiration 
of these two transcendant spirits, that 
she leaves Aberdeen without saying a 
word of any thing else, and proceeds 
to Banff. 
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She keeps driving about the High- 
lands for nearly pee after this— 
hunting waterfalls and other curios- 
ities. But our limits, we find, will 
not enable us to quote any of her poe- 
tical descriptions or sapient remarks. 
She seems to have been so enchanted 
with every thing she saw, that never, 
in one single instance, has she rightly 
spelt the name of a place or a human 
being,—and all the old positions on 
Ainslic’s Map of Scotland are shifted, 
and made to dance about in a very 
lexing way. She seems to have 
n — intoxicated. The pure 
air of the Highlands was too much 
for her,—and she returns to Edin- 
burgh just in time for the Caledonian 
Races. Of Leith Races in the days of 
her youth, of which the remembrance 
is pleasant, but mournful to the soul, 
she thus speaks : 
** The Isthmian games scarcely excited 
a stronger sensation in Greece, than these 
a contests produced in the frugal 
orth ; for there, public amusements, on 
an expensive scale, were formerly of rare 


occurrence. Though the ior pleasure 
of social intercourse and intelligent conver- 
sation were ps more generally under- 


stood and cultivated than in any other part 
of the island, the thoughts of the young and 
the gay were, for half a year before, occu- 
pied with the aj were to make 
at the races, and still more at the pre-emi- 
nent ball given by the and gen- 
tlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, distinguish- 
ed by the title of the Hunter’s Ball. To 
be admitted to this truly happy meeting 
was a mark of gentility sufficient for life. 
Never to have been at the Hunter’s Ball 
was a melancholy blank, of which none 
chose to be reminded. This gala lived as 
long in recollection as in ae pee not 
being obliterated by other splendid gaieties. 
But these glories were, like all others, des- 
tined to decay, after enjoying their undi- 
minished pre-eminence for more than a cen- 


Miss Spence of course attends the 
theatre, and informs us, that she saw 
Mr Kean go through the fiery ordeal 
of an Edinburgh audience, of which, 
no doubt, he was much afraid. 

** In short, in what is pre-eminently styl- 
ed the intellectual city, this actor exhibits 
his powers to an audience composed entire- 
ly of ladies or gentlemen, studious of the 

ecorum of their characters, and unapt to 
lavish praise incautiously. They think it 
extremely inelegant to interrupt the actor 
in the current of his feelings, and destroy 
the mementary illusion the audience 


with noisy applause ; and when any person 
attempts this i 
he is immediately si 


taste, 
by expecsed de 
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approbation. They receive and dismiss af. 





vourite performer with plaudits, more gratj.. 


ing for not being rashly bestowed. N & 
fying othing 


he more fervent than the 

con on this great tragedian by an au. 

Gates of whlch sed fuel sv eae i = 
** The chief of critics, in this region of 

criticism, had not words to express his ad. 

miration, but was obliged to have recourse 


to a poetical figure for that He 
said, * That in Sir Giles reach the 
hero so completely realized the idea of fiendish 


wickedness, that he every moment expected 
horns to sprout from his forehead, and flame 
to issue from his mouth.’ ” 

The chief of the critics really seems 
no great witch in the memenshii of 
Miss Spence. This nonsense is now 
thing more than a paraphrase 
of Othello’s exclamation about Iago—' 

‘6 ¥ look down at his feet,” &c. 

Miss Spence having thus communi- 
cated so much rare and valuable in. 
formation about Edinburgh and its 
vicinity, let us turn to her picture of 
Glasgow. 

** Glasgow is a very flourishing city, and 
in point of commerce and op’ is con. 
sidered one of the first in the kingdom. It 
is thought in appearance to resemble a con 
tinental town in its long and spacious streets, 
numerous spires, and handsome stone build. 
i The Lunatic Asylum, lately erected, 
is a noble edifice. No rong can visit 
this asylum for the most pitiable of all man 
kind, without a sentiment of the most pleas 
ing satisfaction in beholding their melam 
choly condition ameliorated, as far as the 
utmost tenderness and humane treatment 
will admit. Comfort, cleanliness, and whole 
some food, is afforded to the unhappy pe 
tients ; and such judicious indulgence, 
- in hopeless and violent cases, that many 

utary cures have been effected. 

‘* Being a Sunday in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, I made one in the vast multi. 
tude now attracted to the Tron Church t 
hear the Rev. Dr Chalmers. Never did 1 
behold so crowded an assemblage of persons 
on so sacred an occasion, Long before the 


service commenced the church was o<— 


ed to excess, and people of the first 
tion were satisfied with standing-room. ia 
the aisles. The silence was so as 
to give additional solemnity to the sacrél 
occasion. The use of an organ would le 
considered an innovation, as inconsistent 
with the rigid simplicity of the followers @ 
John Knox; but notwithstanding the ab 
sence of one, when hundreds of voices unite 
in the song of praise to the Almighty, the 
effect is touching and sublime. 

‘“* Dr Chalmers, who is at present the 
boast and ornament of the Scotch church, 


gratified me exceedingly, by hearing ee 
quence of a very superior order, consecrated 
to its best and highest purposes, in the dite 
course which he delivered, wil 
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« I expected to be and edified, 
PO a pom but snp _ prepara- 
+ could not expect to > as was, sur- 
a. very much surprised, at the bound- 

power of real genius, which, even in 
this fastidious critical age, achieves such 
ited power over the mind, without 
any of the accompaniments which so often 
its name, and to vulgar minds supply 

its Dr Chalmers is » while 
avoiding, and seemi ining, the 
arts which many con! ee © 
ity. No grace appearance or 
sarang al melody of voice, nothing in ap- 
pearance that conveys the idea of dignity 
or elegance. In short, his power over the 
will, and even the affections, is a victory 
over prejudice and every visible obstacle. 


He owes ree | to any extraneous aid 
whatever. It is the genius of a logician, a 
poet, (for there is much poetry without 
numbers) an astronomer, a mathematician, 
a powerful intellect, in short, which, after 
ing all human science, soars beyond it, 
Poroel by zeal, and exalted by pure 
Christianity. No man can sink lower in 
familiar vow gg f of diction, without touch- 
ing the level of vulgarity ; no man can rise 
igher, where ‘* the grandeur of his subject 
is his muse,”’ without once approaching the 
borders of bombast or false sublimity. He 
is always clear, because he goes directly to 
the point in view, without deviating in 
of studied effect. He is always im- 
pressive, because he evidently speaks from 
ed eee, ~sapene g 
His figures and illustrations, _ sponta- 
neous and sudden powers or fruits of a 
ight and vigorous imagination, illuminate 
hi subject, Sed enchain attention. It is 
the privilege of true and high genius to 
exercise this en ing power over minds 
capable of reflecting its light. What a bless- 
ing it is to humanity when such talents are 
exercised to the noblest purposes, and when 
commensurate virtues add force to science 
80 powerful. 
“ Tt has been for some time lamented, 
that the church of Scotland, rich in 5 
who, with complete learning and exudes 
diligence, instruct their le in sound 
doctrine, unforced by good example, has 
tather sunk in regard to genius. Of these 
extraordinary persons, who are born to live 
beyond the limits of mortality even in the 
age world, none have appeared since the 
of Robertson, Blair, Erskine, and 
Henry. But the few of the remaining con- 
ies, who have witnessed the rising 
of this new star, acknowledge its brightness, 
and rejoice in its growing celebrity. 

“ Mr He enzie, always cele- 
brated for the elegance and purity of his 
literary taste, and now venerated, as I be- 
fore observed, as a veteran in letters, and 
the only remaining light of a constellation 
of Scottish genius, bore testimony to the 
Merits I have endeavoured feebly to des- 
ibe. In a meeting of the Literary Society 
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in beg » he stood forth, and in an 
eulogium spirit, and all his wonted 
elegance, paid his tribute of admiration to 
this extraordinary person.” 

So much for the Spinster—now for 
the Bagman. He seems never to have 
left his mother’s apron-string, till he 
conceived the sublime idea of travel- 
ling into Scotland. His reflections on 
taking his seat in the mail-coach for 
York, are almost equal in simple sub-« 
limity to those uttered by Mu 
Park when he first citiehad upon the 
Niger. 

** Attached to home and its quiet enjoy- 
ments, and unaccustomed to travel, I left 
my friends with regret, and looked forward 
with apprehension of difficulties to which 
my inexperience might expose me. My re- 
flections were not interrupted by my fellow- 
travellers, who appeared fully occupied with 
their own cogitations ; and, at the end of 
the first stage, the production of napkins 
and nightcaps sufficiently indicated that none 
were inclined to conversation. Like my 
companions I disposed myself to sleep ; but 
a variety of mixed emotions.kept my mind 
discomposed. My separation from all those 
who were interested in my welfare neces- 
sarily occasioned melancholy,: which was 
little alleviated by expectation of novelty, 
but sometimes ten when the antici 
tion of disagreeable incidents gave exercise 
to my mind in laying down rules of conduct 
in imaginary situations. Though I courted 
repose most devoutly, it was in vain.” 

Our elegant and enterprising cit is 
sorely beset by three Scotsmen, “ one 
of whom has all that undisguised par- 
tiality for his own country, and illibe~ 
ral or affected contempt for every other, 
which render Scotsmen in general so 
unamiable, so offensive to their.south- 
ern neighbours.” He finds: shelter 
from the sarcasms of this Sawney in 
his admiration “‘ of the endless ‘suc 
cession of trees and hedges, apparently 
gliding my past!;” a phenomenon 
which he had never before witnessed, 


and_ which all his philosophy cahnot 


explain. At York he not only visits’ 
the minster, but: recounts, on his re- 
turn to the more congenial atmosphere 
of the traveller’s room, the following 
most excellent story. A gentleman of 
the party had, it was thought, given 
his mare too much water. This the 
gentleman jdenied. But “ a stout 
man said it was ce in a young 
man to differ from the majority, who 
were his seniors. ‘ Sir,’ said B. ‘ if 
you rest your faith on the opinion of the 
majority, you ought not to be a Chris- 
tian.’ * Sir,’ rejoined his opponent, 
3iI 
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with a triumphant laugh, in which he 
was joined by the others, ‘I see no 
analogy between a Christian and a 
horse !” 

His observations between York and 
Durham are not numerous, but they 
are valuable. First, he observed for 
the first time, it would appear, trees 
growing according to the laws of na- 
ture, and in direct opposition to the 
principles of Leigh Hunt. 

** You have heard me deprecate the cus- 
tom, which prevails in the South, of cutting 
the branches from the trees, thus rendering 
them like so many poles, set up to mark 
the square divisions. Here I found the 
trees untouched by the merciless pollarding 
axe.” 

Secondly, he observes, “‘ that in so 
large a county as Yorkshire, a consid- 
erable diversity of soil and surface may 
be expected.” And, thirdly, he ob- 
serves, what we never recollect to have 
heard even hinted at before, “‘ that a 
traveller has a good deal of spare time, 
if he chooses to improve it. If he has 
not to ride a stage before breakfast, he 
has a long summer-morning at his own 
disposal.” While he is yet plunged 
in reveries of this kind, Durham Ca- 
thedral rises up before him ; and not 
long after, the coals of Newcastle ad- 
minister fresh fuel to his fancy ; so 
that he waxes poetical, and, on cross- 
ing the Tweed, exclaims, (rather er- 
roneously) that he is now in the coun- 
try “ where the language spoke is that 
which Burns wrote, and I understand 
at!!!” At Coldstream he dines in 
company with some “ respectable men, 
and possessing a frankness of manner 
and sociality of disposition, which I 
did not expect on this side of the 
Tweed. I suspect they owe these 
amiable qualities to their proximity to, 
and consequent intercourse with, the 
English.” There can be no doubt of 
this. It is impossible to calculate the 
effects produced upon our national 
manners by English Bagmen. He ar- 
tives in Edinburgh at the dusk of the 
evening, having, in passing through 
Musselburgh, found time to exclaim, 
* I hate the nationality of the Scotch ;” 
and soon finds himself seated in that 
more than bower of Paradise, the tra- 
veller’s room, in a commercial inn in 
Auld Reekie. With a pipe in his 
mouth, and a gill of whisky-toddy in 
his dexter fist, hear the Bagman 
breathe out the passion of his soul ! 

“* When it was p to me to take 


F.’s journey, although I wished much to see 
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the country, I looked forward almost with ter. 
ror’to the dreary desolateness of bei 
home. But the sort of tacit com of tras 
vellers, to render themselves and a. 
greeable to each other, prevents the intry. 
sion of the uncomfortable reflection that we 
are at a distance from all who are interested 
in our welfare. I now find a home in ey 
inn, and an acquaintance in every wevda® 

Early in the morning our hero ag. 
cends the Calton Hill, and favours us 
with a description of our good city of 
Edinburgh. It is written with si 
lar force, and even splendour of lan. 
guage ; and when we compare it with 
the more than human dulness of the 
rest of the volume, we are forced to 
believe either that it has been furnish. 
ed by another hand, or that the Bag. 
man is occasionally that which John- 
son asserted of a man at least the Bag. 
man’s equal, Oliver Goldsmith,—“ an 
inspired idiot.” 

‘* T gazed around me with astonishment! 
I felt as if I had been translated into an. 
other world: every unpleasant feature of 
the picture was thrown into shade. The 
city lay below us in all the pride of an- 
cient grandeur and modern elegance. Any 
thing I had ever imagined of superlative 
magnificence, shrunk into poverty and 
meanness when my eye fell on this wonder. 
ful place; and yet the sublimity of the 
scene immediately below me was compara 
tively insignificant with that of the objects 
which surrounded it. On the north lay the 
Firth, the estuary of a noble river ; to the 
east widening into the ocean, to the west 
parently losing itself in a mass of blue 
which bounded the distant horizon. Ami 
and beautifully varied plain lay between the 
Forth and the capital, over which, to the 
south, appeared the Salisbury Crags, a cite 
cular ridge of rocks, presenting the appear- 
ance of a hill, of which one-half had sunk 
into the bowels of the earth, leaving the 
rocky section to frown in commanding ma- 
jesty over the town. From this stm 
line of precipices rose a hill, sublime in it 
attitude, and picturesque in its form; a0 
stretching far to the west, the Pentland hills 
formed the southern boundary of the rich 
plain, which, extending from them to the 
Forth, was finely ornamented by the Cor 
storphine hills, a beautiful ridge, not too 
high to interrupt the prospect of the distant 
mountains, the indistinct forms of which 
mingled with the clouds. r 

** Rocks, and hills, and mountains, 8 
noble river and the ocean, are rare accom 
paniments of city grandeur; and Edin- 
burgh, instead of being a blot upon the fair 
scene, harmonizes with it and ornaments 
it. -The Calton Hill overlooks 1% % 
much as St Paul’s overlooks London.— 
How different the scene ! From the one 
nothing but town is visible: as far 
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can reach, the scene is filled with 
pe habitations, of, which the red-tiled 
roofs only are visible. From the other, the 
town, instead of forming the whole scene, 
appears only as an ornament to the country 
_—as an a iate decoration of art, to 
ect a scene on which nature has lavished 
noblest ornaments. 

«* Edinburgh is built on three distinct 

idges, each contrasting so much with the 
other, as to make even deformity, like the 
discords in music, add to the beauty of the 
general effect. The northern ridge is cov- 
ered with elegant buildings of white stone, 
uniformly disposed in parallel streets, cross- 
ed by others at right angles. Queen Street, 
facing the north, forms a terrace, overlook- 
ing the rich gardens which extend to the 
sea. Prince’s Street faces the south, form- 
ing another terrace, looking towards the old 
town, from which it is separated by a valley 
in which a lake formerly stood. The open- 
ness, the regularity, the elegance of this 
new part of the town, contrasts finely with 
the strange and fantastic masses of the enor- 
mously-high black edifices of the middle 
ridge, which, rising gradually from the an- 
cient palace of Holyroodhouse, terminates 
in a perpendicular rock, on which the castle 
holds a most prime per | aspect. The 
southern ridge is covered with regular streets; 
but, being at a distance from the place 
where we stood, my attention was more di- 
rected to the part of the town of which we 
had a bird’s eye view, and I could not suf- 
ficiently admire the happy effect of contrast, 
which rendered insipid uniformity beautiful, 
and blackness and irregularity venerable 
and sublime.” 

The Bagman has now established 
himself in Edinburgh, and proceeds 
forthwith to describe’'the manners and 
character of the inhabitants. He 
moves quite in a different sphere from 
his destined bride, Miss Spence. His 
walk is from shop to shop, with a neat 
leathern bag beneath his arm. He 
does not begin all at once to bother us 
with literature and law, and physic 
and divinity,—Scott, Jeffrey, Gregory, 
and Alison. The following details are 
interesting. 

“On the morning after my arrival, I 
called on all those with whom I had busi- 
hess to transact, expecting that I should be 
able to proceed to business, as I had been 
accustomed to do in England, on the same 
day on which I left my cards. I was there- 
fore a good deal astonished, when I request- 
ed a man to fix the time when I should call 
again, to hear him bid me, with perfect gra- 
vity, call again next week! I thought 
the man was joking, till I heard the 
same joke repeated by half a dozen others. 
At dinner I mentioned this, and got laughed 
at for supposing I should find the tradesmen 
of Scotland like those of England. * Think 
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yourself lucky, young man,’ said an old tra- 
veller, ‘ if you your business done in 
less than three weeks!’ . B. advised me, b 
way of preliminary, to invite all my felende 
to dinner, and give them plenty of wine to 
drink. ‘ Surely,’ said I, ‘a reputable man 
is not to be gained in this way?’ *‘ Not ab- 
solutely gained, for the sake of the dinner,’ 
said he; * but you will thereby get ac- 
quainted with them, and obtain the privi- 
lege of pushing them without giving of- 
fence.’ : 

** Next day I made another vain effort 
towards commencing the business which 
brought me here. One man had not-got 
his breakfast ; another was gone to break- 
fast, for here houses are not attached to the 
shops ; a third had just gone out ; a fourth 
was reading the newspapers, and wished to 
finish them before his hour of them expired ; 
a fifth was busy with customers; a sixth 
with a traveller; at last I found one man 
at leisure, at least so I thought, for he sat on 
his counter, with his spectacles put upon his 
brow, and twirling his yard-stick round his 
fingers. ‘* Well, sir,’ said he, * how are 
you? sit down and give us your cracks. 
What think you of this glorious battle every 
body is talking about ??—‘* Why,’ said I, 
‘as an Englishman, I must rejoice when 
my countrymen are victorious, ye-——’ 
* Your countrymen,’ said he; ‘ and did not 
the Scots help them? Aye, did not they do 
more than the English ?’—* I include the 
Scots among the number of my country- 
men,’ said I. * Give us your hand, man !” 
said he—* but you did not finish your sen- 
tence, yet ?—* Yet,’ added I, ‘ I cannot 
but regret that the same men who fought 
in the cause of freedom in Spain, should 
have shed their blood in forcing upon the 
French people a monarch they detest.’ 
The Scot forgot his English :—* Ye’re right, 
man! yo’re right! my ain sentiments, in 
trouth ! faith, ’am thinking ye’re no ane o’ 
these ignorant chiels that the sooth’s sae 
plenty o’. I'll no detain you. I7ll look 
o’ur my stock the morn, and if yo’ll ca’ 
next day, or the next again, if ’am no 
thrang, ll gie you baith order and sillar.’ 
Here was encouragement for me! I went 
round again amongst those I had previously 
called on, but without better success. Ifa 
halfpenny worth of thread was to be sold, 
the shopkeeper was busy; if any one stood 
with him discussing the morning’s news, he 
was engaged ; and when I found any one 
completely at leisure, I was sure to hear 
him say, ‘make me the last that ye call 
on.’ ° 


Such are the miseries which an Eng- 
lish Bagman is destined to endure 
during the forenoons of his sojourn 
here,—but they fade away in the ago- 
nies of the evening. 

‘“* My friends contrived to get disengaged 
about dinner-time, and I the company 
of those I had invited. I was out of hu- 








character: and they used 
ill manners, by supposing my liberality and 
candour to be such, that I should not be 
offended at the freedom of their remarks. 
In all the broadness of their own brogue, 
they talked of the barbarous dialects of the 
English provinces ; and, because they them- 
selves could read and write, they triumphed 
i i i ey did am- 
ple justice to the delicacies 1 had provided, 
at the same time laughing at the liking of 
the English to the pleasures of the table. 
Their sentiments with regard to the politi- 
cal importance of their country I should 
have smiled at, had I not been aware that 
they were the echo of those of the majority 
of Scotsmen. A jealousy and dislike of 
England are carefully nursed, that keep 
alive the distinction between the two king- 
doms, which Englishmen, more liberal, 
wish to be remembered no more. In the 


same manner as le whose ions to 
rank are not gen allowed to appear of- 
ten pettishly independent towards their supe- 


riors ; so Scotland, which derives its whole 
litical importance from its union with 
ngland, affects to hold itself a se ) 

independent, and even superior ki . 

** As I did not feel inclined to dispute 
with those I was entertaining, they constru- 
ed my silence into conviction, and bored me 
with instances of Scottish virtue and Scot- 
tish courage, which in the olden times as- 
tounded the southern, and in modern times 
eclipse him. I was relieved from their im- 

inencies by the entry of B., who de- 
ends the character of his country when at- 
tacked by an Englishman, but who willnot 
allow his countrymen to assume qualities 
they do not possess. I was amused to hear 
im overpower them with facts, which, but 
the other day, I had urged against himself, 
when he wished to persuade me that the 
spirit of liberty was not extinct in Scotland. 
He led them on to assert that, by the Union, 
the Scots did not surrender their independ- 
ence, since they were allowed the same po- 
litical privileges which Englishmen had, 
and that the Scottish Peers, and members 
of the House of Commons, did in reality 
represent the Scottish nation. He had it 
now in his power to assume, that the mea- 
sures of these representatives were approved 
of by the Scots; and proceeded to give 
many and recent instances of their servile 
measures, which shewed that the Scottish 
nation was really more venal than Cornwall 
—confessedly the most rotten part of the 
English system of representation. When 
my company was gone, B. confessed to me, 
that he as mean an opinion of the pub- 


lic 
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irit of his countrymen as I could have. 
ted that the whole nation was per- 
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vaded with a selfishness, which was notty 
be disturbed by considerations of genera} 
good. * We have been so long deprived of 
any share in the government, that, for want 
of exercising our liberty, we have 
indifferent about it. The only tolerable No- 
tion of liberty existing, is am the lower 
orders of the people, and all ree who ex. 
ert themselves in ‘* freedom’s sacred cause” 
are branded as factious demagogues.’” 


There will be no salvation for this 
poor unhappy country, till Mr B. is 
returned to Parliament. 

As we ourselves have never had the 
honour to travel for any commercial 
house, and know little or nothing of 
the mode of transacting business a 
mong our merchants here, we cannot 
pretend to contradict the statements 
of the Bagman. But, on the whole, 
he seems to be of opinion, that to cul. 
pable and shameless laziness and dila 
toriness, they add tendencies of a very 
suspicious character, and are not the 
worse of being looked very strictly 
after in their bargains. All this, we 
have no doubt, is an ignorant calumny 
of the Cockney. There is, however, 
we dare say, truth in the following 
dialogue, and it is given with some 
vivacity. 

** I try to induce him, but do not offer 
to make any reduction. Says he, * You 
are over dear, sir; I can buy the same 
goods ten per cent. lower : if ye like to take 
off ten per cent. I’ll take some of these.’ I 
tell him that a reduction of price is out of 
the question, and put my sample of the ar- 
ticle aside; but the Scotsman wants it: 
* Well, sir, it is a terrible price; but asl 
am out of it at present, I’ll just take a little, 
till I can be supplied cheaper, but ye must 
take off five per cent.’ ‘ Sir,’ say I, 
* would you not think me an unconscionm 
able knave, to ask ten, or even five per cent. 
more than I intend to take ?? He laughs at 
me,—* Hoot, hoot, man! do ye ay expect 
to get what ye ask? Gude lord! an I was 
ay to get what I ask, I would soon be rich 
Come, come, I’ll give you within twa an’ a 
half of your ain price, and, gude faith man! 
ye'll be well paid.’ I tell him that I never 
make any deduction from the price I first 
demand, and that an adherence to the rule 
saves much trouble to both parties. * Well, 
well,’ says he, ‘ since you must have it all 
your own way, I must e’en take the article, 
but really I think you are over keen.’—S0 
much for buying and selling; then comes 
the settlement of the account. ‘ How much 
discoont do ye take off, sir?’ * Discount! 
why, sir, you cannot expect discount after 
the account has stood a twelvemonth.’— 
* Indeed, but I do expect discoont: pay 
siller without discoont! na, na, sir, that's 
no the way here--we never pay money 
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will _— off no discount at 
* Weel, sir, I'll gie no money at 
go Gichout a ontileneat, 
I at last agree te take off two and a half 
from the amount, which is aecord- 
* I have ten shillings down 
against you for short measure, and fifteen 
shillings for damages.’"—* Indeed ! these 
are heavy deductions, but if you say that 
you shall lose to that amount, I suppose I 
must allow it.”—* Oh aye, it’s all right. 
Then, sir, here’s eight and fourpence for 
and thirteen shillings for car- 
riage and postage. These last items aston- 
ish me. ‘* What, sir,’ say I, ‘ are we to 
pay all the on your business ?’— 
But I find that, if I do not allow these to 
be taken off, he will not pay his account ; 
so I acquiesce, resolving within myself, that 
since these unfair deductions are made at 
settlement, it would be quite fair to charge 
an additional price to cover the extortion. 

‘* I now congratulate myself on having 
concluded my business with the man, but I 
am disappointed. ‘ Have ye a stamp ?” 
asks he, * A stamp! for what?’ * Just to 
draw you a bill,’ replies he. * A bill, my 

sir ! I took off two and a half per cent. 
on the faith of being paid in cash.” But he 
tells me it is the custom of the place to 
in bills, and sits down and draws a bill at 
three months after date, payable at his own 
shop! * And what am I to do with this ? 
* Oh, ye may take it to Sir William For- 
bes, and he'll discount it for ye on paying 
him three months interest.” * And what 
can I do with his notes?’ * He'll gi’e ye 
a bill on London at forty-five days.’ ‘ So, 
sir, after allowing twelvemonth’s credit, and 
two and a half per cent. discount, and ex- 
orbitant charges, which you have no claim 
on us to pay, I must be content with a bill 
for which we are not in cash for four months 
and a half. Well, well !? * And now, 
sir,’ says he, ‘ if you are going to your 
inn I'll gang with ye and tak a glass of 
wine.’ ” 

Our hero, however, insinuates* that 
he found access to company of a some- 
what higher order, though from his 
very general mode of talking about 
them, we suspect it was but rare and 
limited. He associated, it is quite 
clear, only with those of his own class ; 
but we must remark at the same time, 
that nothing but extreme conceit and 
impertinence could have induced a 
Cockney, hot from THE city, to look 
down upon the young tradesmen and 
shop-keepers of Edinburgh, with so 
lofty a disdain as appears to have ani- 
mated our Bagman’s bosom. Com- 
paring these classes in Edinburgh with 
the corresponding ones to which the 
Bagman himself belongs in London, 
it may be safely asserted, that there 
may be found among them not only 
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much useful’ infomation, but no coti- 
temptible share of taste and elegance 
of mind. They may not be so glib 
as this Cockney-spark, but they know 
much of which pop not one glim- 
mering perception. Many of them are 
connected by birth with the most res- 

ctable men in the more liberal pro- 
essions,—nay, some of them are on 
habits of friendship with “ the prime 
of the city,” and it is no uncommon 
thing to meet with persons who pass 
their mornings behind a counter, at 
tables where we fear this Bagman would 
feel himself rather out of his element, 
and once more optative of Cheapside. 

Out of courtesy to a traveller, how- 
ever, we shall believe for a moment 
that he was occasionally admitted into 
what he calls “ the better society of 
Edinburgh,” and of it here is his pic- 
ture. 


* T find that in manners and in language, 
the genteel inhabitants differ little from 
those of London. Perhaps greater correct- 
ness and smoothness are to be observed in 
their manners; and in their they 
carry a little farther the subdued and deli- 
berate by apa of fashionable life. Al- 
together they aj to have pretensions to 
greater ideas ti we ales Whe- 
ther or no their pretensions are just, it scarce- 
ly becomes a Bourgeois to decide ; but I am 
inclined to think the refinement is more in 
appearance than in reality; more like the 
varnish of a base material, than the polish 
of a valuable substance. Edinb has 
many men of great literary fame ; and it is 
to be supposed that their intercourse with 
society should diffuse a general taste for li- 
terature. Accordingly I have found that 
the discussion of literary subjects forms al- 
most all the conversation in what is called 
genteel society. I was highly gratified with 
this for a time; but my gratification was 
destroyed by an unfortunate discovery. One 
evening, a new publication was the subject 
of conversation. I thought the criticisms I 
heard indicated great talents and correct 
judgment in the critic ; and I congratulated 
myself on having fallen among the /iterati. 


Next day I found in the Edinb = 
view, all the remarks which I had t 
so judicious. 


** The Scots are not easy in conversation. 
They are more anxious to shine than to 
please. Every one wishes to be thought 
wise, and you shall often seea stupid fellow 
entrench himself in gravity, and preserve a: 
profound silence, from the selfish fear of ex- 
posing his ignorance, or risking the little 
share of reputation he may possess. But 
see this man in another company, where he 
knows he is surrounded by those more stu- 
pid than himself; he shines away, and en- 
grosses the whole conversation. His hear- 
ers hate him for his superiority; yet they 
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are contented he should shine, rather than 
that they should run the risk of discomfiture 
by opposing him. [n al] companies where 
there is an obvious diversity of talent, is to 
be observed this submission of inferior to 
ior ability ; and when persons of 
uial abilities are thrown together, their 
discourse is rather disputation than conver- 
sation. An excessive frigidity is the conse- 
quence of the want of the frankness, which, 
with us, is the heart and soul of social en- 
joyment. A cautious reserve appears to 
pervade the breast of every Scotsman; he 
answers a question as if he were undergoin, 
@ cross-exaininatien ; the mysterious habit 
ws upon him, till he makes a secret of 
ings which it would do him no harm al- 
though all the world knew them.” 

Our anxiety is now reluctantly ex- 
cited to hear the Bagman pronounce 
judgment on Glasgow. We must 

over his description of the city, 
which is lively and picturesque enough, 
(for the creature really has an “ eye 
for objects,”) and hasten on to his 
views of the “ Society.” What will 
these irascible gentlemen, who make 
such a splutter when they see their 
names (which we humbly presume 
were given them to be called by,) men- 
tioned in this our much-read Miscel- 
lany, say to the impudent rogue who 
slurs them all over in the lump, with 
their sisters, wives, mistresses and all, 
after this fashion. 

** T accompanied B. to the house of our 
mutual friend, where we found a large party, 
mostly ladies. The gentlemen, I under- 
stood, preferred the riotous joviality of a ta- 
vern to the company of the females. While 
the gentlemen remain without that polish 
which is given by female society, the ladies 
want the elevation of character which a more 
mixed state of society produces and encour- 


ages. 

** Our party was exceedingly reserved, 

till tea threw its 6 Ae asp ll in colli- 
gion ; and then their conversation was only 
tattle, in which a stranger could not be in- 
terested. While I sat listening to the 
strange tones of the Glasgow dialect, a young 
man who sat near me, probably divining 
the cause of my cogitation, told me that the 
ladies preserved more of the provincial ac- 
cent than the gentlemen, who were more in 
the way of meeting with strangers. Said 
he, “* we write pure English, sir, and most 
of our genteel people speak with more pro- 
priety, than those of the same in your own 
country ; when I was in London, sir, last 
summer, no one supposed I was a Scotch- 
man.” 
** I could not forbear smiling at this, 
although, indeed, the gentleman did not 
speak quite so broad as Sir Archy Macsar- 
casm.”” 


We cannot but think very meanl 
of the individual who has allowed su 





[July 
a gross al insult as this to pagg 
by, without having once dared to vin. 
dicate his honour on the shoulders of 
the Londen, Edinburgh, or Glaseow 
publisher of this most infamous li 
We know ofat least one gentleman, who 
would be happy to lend the anonymous 
traducée a seven-shilling whip, not 
wholly unaccustomed to such disci. 
pline, with proper instructions how to 
receive in return the blows of a ten« 
penny hazel sapling, without any dis. 
coloration of the skin, or extravasation 
of bleed. 

There is nothing in the whole of 
this volume so extraordinary—so un« 
accountable to our minds—so irrecone 
cileable even with the very slightest 
acquaintance with the society of Glas- 
gow, as the total omission of the very 
name of rum-punch. Not a hint is 
dropped of the existence of that peer. 
less beverage. We verily believe that 
the Bagman never ‘‘ sqguoze a yallow” 
in his life. What did he imagine be. 
came of all the lemons in the shop-win- 
dows, from the head of the Saltmarket 
to (umquhile) Sandy Fergusson’s ?— 
When he walked the Tontine, what did 
he think all the gentlemen round him 
were talking about, when, as the hour 
of five approached, he heard whis- 
pered “ softly-sweet in Lydian mea- 
sures,” that mysterious word—Punch 
—punch—punch? Let us tell him, 
that he would have been far better 
employed over a bow] of that precious 
liquid at Mrs Jardine’s, than poking 
his nose over the Corra Linn of Clyde. 
He absolutely is ignorant of the very 
spirit of Glasgow society. To him, 
unhappy youth! punch is practically 
unknown, and he has perhaps read of 
it only in the delusive pages of Sir 
John Sinclair! The moral effects of 
his ignorance of this fluid are but too 
visible on his temper. Had he ever 
dined with some folks, whom we could 
with pleasure mention, in that agree- 
able city, he would never have en- 
dured those throes with which he 
must have given birth to the follow- 
ing hard production : 

** The trammels here imposed on conversa 
tion. by the fear which every person has of 
exposing his ignorance, is to the stranger 
counterbalanced by the universal wish to 
exhibit intelligence and intellectuality when 
the exhibition is safe. This among friends 
is excessively irksome. The elevation is 
assumed and unnatural ; one wishes the in- 
terlocutors to descend to their natural ease. 
The conversation of the Scots is like a maa 
on stilts ; elevated, but awkward in his gait, 
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and restrained in his movements. The con- 
versation of the English is like a man on the 
ground ; less exalted, but firm, graceful, 
and easy. But the general pretension to 
information occasions discussiuns of subjects 
which the stranger would not otherwise be- 
come acquainted with. A Scotsman knows 
a little of every thing; and every art and 
science becomes with him a subject of con- 
versation. The citizens are all theoretical 
agriculturists.”” 


Our friend (for we realiy like him,) 
gets on board a steam-boat, where he 
is much delighted with the view of 
the surrounding country, though not 
with the conversation. A formidable 
punster from Glasgow annoys him 
greatly. 

“© The country was highly cultivated, and 
finely varied. The whole struck me as a 
beautiful picture of civilized and refined 
life, and I smiled as I recollected the idea 
many of our ees d citizens have, that Scot- 
land is a continued succession of wild hills, 
peopled by barbarians. We had on board 
a worthy Londoner, who testified to me his 
astonishment that he had not to cross any 
sea to get to Scotland, and that the men of 
Glasgow neither wore petticoats nor spoke 
Irish. A Glasgow gentleman amused him- 
self with the poor a — of 

thing on out of London. He 
ve ar that there was a great deal of 
cheese grown in this part of Scotland. 
* Grown !’ said the citizen, ‘ does cheese 
grow?” * Aye. How did you think it 
was made ?’? ‘ Why, I don’t know, I never 
saw it made.” ‘* You have heard of sage 
cheese, and a herb called sage? Sage 
cheese is made from the herb. Dunlop 
cheese is made from a plant which is of a 


‘dun colour, when it is lopt or cut.’ The 


citizen gave an assenting nod, deceived by 
the gravity of his informant. A good-na- 
tured lady, wishing to undeceive him, said 
that cheese was made from milk. ‘ Come,’ 
said he, ‘ that’s a good one, old lady; cheese 
made from milk ! nay, nay, that won’t do ; 
I can’t swallow that.’ ‘ But you can swal- 
low the Dun-lop’t cheese,” said the Glasgow 
man; who appeared to be continually on 
the alert to catch an opportunity of sporting 
a pun; a ies of wit which does well 
enough in the absence of better.” 


After taking a peep at Loch Lo- 
mond, &c. he returns to Glasgow a- 
gain, and announces to his correspond- 
ent somewhat pompously, his intention 
of going to hear Dr Chalmers. preach. 
Fortunately for the fame of that ora- 
tor, the Bagman thought well of him, 
and has sanctioned the public voice in 
his favour. His trip to the Highlands 
has been very far from putting him 
into good humour with the people of 
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Glasgow, of whom he thus makes va« 
ledictory mention : 


** I believe I remarked in’a former letter, 
the inclination of every one in society to vi- 
lify the class of men below them in rank. 
You must know that in Glasgow there is a 
great diversity of grades; and those who 
consider themselves as ing to the 
highest rank, exhibit such walignity towards 
those of the lowest rank, and sv much jea- 
lousy of the pretensions of the class imme- 
diately approaching to their own, that I ve- 
ily believe they would * forego their hopes 
of heavenly bliss,’ sooner than share it with 
their inferiors, 

** I think this dislike arises from the ex- 
nie respectability of the working class- 
es, which leaves less me anes ton 
them and their employers, than subsists in 
any other place. The education of the wea- 
ver is not inferior to that of the manufac- 
turer. His reading, though not so exten- 
sive, is in general better digested ; and, in 
consequence, his opinions are often more 
correct. He has not a knowledge of so 
many subjects ; but what he does know, he 
pe re — pak se “— of sentiment 
w ng uces, a correspond. 
ing effect on is manners. The employer 
does not like this near approxination ; and, 
since he cannot be distinguished from the 
vulgar by the superior cultivation of his 
mental powers, he becomes a determined 
supporter of that kind of rank which is de- 
rived solely from situation. Glasgow hay- 
ing risen into opulence with astonishing ra- 
pidity, may be supposed to contain a great 
many persons whose exertions have raised 
them above the stations they originally fill- 
ed. These men find themselves insecure 
in the comparatively elevated society to an 
equality with which they aspire ; and, to a- 
void the imputation of vulgarity from their 
new associates, are willing to relinqui 
every opinion they have in common with 
the order to which they formerly belonged ; 
and they abuse the mod, that they them- 
selves may not be confounded or classed 
with it ; for none have more horror of vil- 
garity than those who feel half afraid that 
their own gentility is questionable. It 
would be amusing, if it was not an indica- 
tion of total want of feeling, to hear a per- 
son, who perhaps could not tell who his 
grandfather was, most pathetically deplor- 
ing the insults which genteel people received 
in the presumption and pretensions of a 
rabble. It is curious to observe the univer- 
sal pretension to gentility. B. remarks that 
it commences with the ability to wear a 
white neckcloth. The assistant in a ware- 
house, who receives a salary of £50 a-year, 
dares not be seen in conversation with @ 
weaver, for fear it might be supposed he 
kept low company. ‘The spruce clerk dares 
not carry a parcel in his hand through the 
street, it would look so vulgar. The man- 
ufacturer, if he is not an admirer of the mi- 
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We now bid the amiable couple 


nistry which treads in the steps of Pitt and 
Dundas, of immortal memory, dares not a- 
vow his political sentiments, which would 
draw on him the opprobrious epi of 


men continue without indignation to see 
their privileges as burgesses usurped, and 
to bear without remonstrance, the oppressive 
burthens which this impolitic system of war- 
fare im ! They are absolutely de- 

ived of every independent principie by the 

Here it would seem as if the mantle 
of that inspired political prophet, the 
editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, had 
fallen in peaceful folds upon the shoul- 
ders of the London Bagman. 

«< Was e’er inspired man in such high garb 
arrayed !” 

Our readers will now understand 
the reasonableness of our wishes for a 
matrimonial alliance between Miss 
Spence and the Bagman. One great 
leading difference of opinion, and one 
alone, now exists between them, which 
can be effectually removed only by the 
more endearing intercourse of the 
marriage-state. The lady loves, and 
admires, and worships, every thing 
Scottish ;—the gentleman looks down 
on the Land of Cakes like a superior 
intelligence from a higher sphere. In 
his fancy, high visions of Ludgate 
Hill and Cheapside bid succumb the 
of Benlomond and Argyle’s 

wling-green ; and an ear accustom- 
ed like his to the rich varieties of 
Cockneyism, is shocked with the ruder 
accents of our Caledonian dialect. 
His heart is at all times in “ Lun’un ;” 
and in the solitude of a Highland glen, 
he dreams of Temple Bar being over 
his head. A kilt recalls to him only 
the remembrance of his own buckskin 
breeches lying dormant in the city ; 
and the tartan hose of the hairy- 
legged Celt are contrasted to his self- 
enamoured fancy with his own Hoby- 
hessians, lustrous with Day and Mar- 
tin’s resplendent blacking. But Miss 

ce is of Scottish blood. And thus 
issue of the marriage will be a sort 

of peony mongrels, who will lisp 
B into an amiable 

cord de land that gave birth to 
their enlightened mother. She will 


pees with her into London City, “a 
world of fixed remembrances.” ‘Then 


“* Bright columns of vapour thro’ Lothbury 


ey 
And a river flow on thro’ the vale of Cheap- 
side.” 


1 





farewell, in the words of the great 
poet of Cockaigne, Mr Leigh Hunt: 
Haste ! thou newly-married—haste ! 
Yes—she hears our call at last. 
Come, then—come—thy husband shall 
Into ne wrong courses 3 : 
Nor for once, to lie apart, 
Take him from thy tender heart. 
As the soft vine folds the tree, 
Folded shall he live with thee. 
But the day is almost done, 
Haste—thou newly-married one. ' 


oo 


LETTER, FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE 
*€ VINDICATION OF THE MEMORIE 
OF THE SOMERVILLES,” TO sm 
HENRY STEUART OF ALLANTON, 
BART. 


SIR, 


Tue true deduction of your pedigree, 
published by me in a former number 
of this Magazine, * has not only never 
been openly challenged, either by ou 
or your Champion ‘“ Candidus,” but 
you have even in a private letter exe 
ressed your obligations to me for the 
fight I had thrown on a subject so ex- 
tremely obscure, and appeared at least 
inclined to acknowledge, that you 
found yourself under the necessity of 
acquiescing in several of the conch 
sions which I had elicited from my 
inquiries. In this state of things, I 
was willing to abandon a subject in 
itself of little moment ; and, as it seems 
ed, already somewhat elucidated, even 
by the confession of those who felt 
most interested in its decision. In ® 
word, I considered the ‘‘ Salt-fat con- 
troversy” as at a close, and the autho: 
rity of the Lord Somerville as abund- 
antly vindicated and established. 

It is with no small surprise, then, 
that I this moment have perceived, in 
the appendix to a late edition of Craw 
furd’s History of Renfrewshire, a new 
statement of the pedigree of what is 
there styled, “‘ the most extensive 
branch of the House of Stewart,"t— 
(for it is thus that your family are de 








* The former articles concerning the Salt- 
foot controversy, Family of Allanton, &. 
are to be found in the first volume of this 
Magazine, p. 33, 132, 349, 476. The last 
reference is that where my first paper is ® 
be found. 

+ Page 468. 
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knowledge, if not by your express au- 











inserted, ex facie, with your 


thority,*—and containing, with some 
little variations, occasioned most clear- 
ly by my suggestions, a re-publication 
of that same fantastic lineage of the 
Knights and Barons of Daldué,—of 
the feats of MorntncsipE,—of valour 
testified in the Fields of France and 
England,—of literary and antiquarian 
accomplishments possessed in the 1 6th, 
as it would seem, no less than in the 
19th century, by a Chief of Allanton, 
—in short, of all the exploded nulli- 
ties which, as I imagined, I had for 
ever swept away. An attempt is be- 
sides made, indirectly, to refute my- 
self; and things are stated which, if 
well founded, would infallibly convict 
me of error and misrepresentation. In 
consequence, therefore, of this pub- 
lication, I find myself imperatively 
ealled upon to defend what I asserted, 
and to resume and complete a busi- 
ness I began in August last, which 
I have, from that period, allowed 
to remain unfinished, chiefly from a 
feeling of compassion and unwilling- 
ness to make your pedigree appear 
more openly absurd t was neces- 
sary. You have renewed the contest ; 
if you again wish my forbearance, you 
shall have it. 

The main position of my paper was 
avery simple one ; viz. that your fa- 
mily was scarcely emerging from ob- 
seurity after the beginning of the 
16th century. Your position is evi- 


dently as hostile as powbls to mine. 


You have given to the world a pomp- 
ous pedigree, ‘‘ stuffed full of matter 
most portentous strange,”"—a long 
bead-roll of doughty Stewarts of Dal- 
dué, who, if we are to believe the state- 
ment, must have been in the 14th and 
15th century as notorious and couspi- 
cuous in feats of arms and chivalry, 
in the interior of Scotland, as even the 
Douglases and Percies were upon the 
border. The personages in your vision, 





* The Editor, after hinting at the com- 
munications he had received from the Noble 
Families of the County, adds, ‘* The Ge- 
nealogy of the many respectable families of 
the other proprietors, has been continued 
from Crawfurd, by materials, in nearly 
cuery case furnished by themselves, or which 
have been submitted to their i ion, and 
oe met with their approbation.” Preface, 


Von, III. 
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like those which glided before the eye 
of Macbeth—‘‘ Come like shadows, so 
depart,”—but each of them bears upon 
8 ~—— mr : wreath with 
which the grateful imagination of his 
descendants has invested him. Each 
bears some proud addition to his name. 
How would it surprise the honest yeo- 
men iz Wester Daldué, or in Alcath- 
moor, could they hear themselves de- 
scribed in a fine quarto History of 
Renfrewshire by the magnificent cog- 
nomina which are lavished on their 
manes? “* ArLtan ALNWICKSTER, *— 
** JaMES OF Panis, ’—‘ Jamest THE 
Antiquary,” &c. look very well in 
print ; and so does the story of the 
zealous Calvinist, the tailor ;” but I 
confess I should like to see some bet- 
ter authority for the existence of these 





* Hist. Stat. p. 469. 

+Alnwickster. Alanthe HERO oF Morn- 
INGSIDE, so surnamed from another great 
exploit of his, namely, ‘* the Storming of 
the Castle of Alnwick in Northumberland ;” 
an achievement of which, as of the afore- 
said battle, no trace whatever is to be found, 
save only in the invaluable MS. of Allan- 
toun. In relating the old story of King 
Robert II. conferring the honour of knight 
banneret on Alan, the son of this Alnwick- 
ster, at the Castle of Lochmaben, the his- 
torian of the house of Allanton takes occa- 
sion to make the following sage remark : 
‘‘ The above tradition,” i. e. the fable of 
Morningside, ‘* is rendered the more pro- 
bable from the circumstance of the district 
being thenceforward named Alcath-Muir ; 
that is, ++ the Muir of Alan’s battle,’ and 
stream which waters its southern and west« 
ern boundary, Alcath-Water: also, from 
the names of various other places imme- 
diately acieinings such as Cath-burn, Cath- 
kers, &c. all i ne the site of the en- 
gagement, and eviden y Celtic compounds !” 
Celtic compounds indeed they are: and 
that circumstance alone is sufficient to prove 
the absurdity of the whole matter. What 
would Mr John Pinkerton () Tofixwraros) 
say, should he hear of Celtic compounds 
framed in the parish of Shotts at the end of 
the 14th century, in the reign of a Stuart 
king, by the contemporaries of his favourite 
Joun BarBour? But the Allantonian 
champion, who permits himself so many 
anachronisms in regard to men, may easily 
be excused for using a little of the same 
license in r ll Dean Swift’s 
ology of the word Mars is not more 
cogidaly amusing, than this derivation 
of Alcath-Muir; a district which probably 
bore that name many centuries before any 
portion of it came into the family of Allan- 

ton. 
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famous persons than that of the “ MS. 
History of the Family. Once more I 
request you to substantiate the exist- 
ence of these ancestors by any thing in 
the shape of EviDENCE. The family 
MS. itself has never been seen by me, 
but a copy of it once fell into my 
= and I pronounce it to be pal- 
y a thing of modern date, replete 
oe od every page with anilities and 
fictions. If you think better of it, 
submit it to the public inspection, and 
let the matter be so decided. You 
> pe to a new authority, indeed, for 
e existence of “ Sir Alan the Ban- 
neret in 1392, (I mean either yourself 
or the framer of your statements,) al- 
leging that, 
© The existence of Sir Allan Stewart of 
Daldue is proved beyond a doubt, by his be- 
ing named as one of the witnesses to a char- 
ter by King Robert the Third, dated 6th 
December 1393, and the third year of his 
ign, ‘ to Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, 

Dame Janet Janielston, his spouse, in 
eonjunct fee, and so to the heirs procreate 
between them, whom failing, to Sir Adam 
Mure’s lawful heirs whatever, viz. Sir Re- 

inald Mure of Abercorn, and Godfray 
ure of Caldwell, his grand-uncle and 
cousin, and their heirs, &c. of the lands of 
Polnekill, or Polkelly, Green, Dumblay, 
Ainsoch, Daidauoch, and Balgray, in Ayr- 
shire, and the lands of Newphlar in Lan- 
arkshire, to be erected into a Barony, and 
to be holden ward.’ ”* 

Yow I maintain, that whoever inti- 
mated to you this discovery, has either 
laboured under the strangest miscon- 
ception, or fallen into as sad a misre- 

tation as can well be imagined. 

or, in what manner is this confident 
mee attempted to be upheld ?— 
by the fallacious reference, “ See Ro- 
bertson’s Index, p. 143.” Where, I ask, 
in the whole compass of that page, or 
indeed in any of the work, is there 
the faintest allusion to the valorous 
knight, who, it seems, was the favour- 
ite of his cousin Robert the Second,t— 
@ commander in the “ Gens d’armes 
Eccossois,”—and (can it be credited) 
the hero of “ Bauge”t and Agincourt. 
There may be mention of a Mure, 
though very little to the above effect, 
but there is none whatever of the 
yisionary “ Banneret,” or of any of 
the name of Stewart, excepting Sir 
William Stewart of Jedworth, Lord 
- Galloway's ancestor, from whom, un- 





* Hist. Stat. p.470. + Ib. ib. tf Ib. ib. 
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less you have entirely changed yote 






ground, you cannot most ¢ 
pretend to derive your descent. ; 

What, again, are we to think of 
this other assertion, that 
Crawfurd, meditating a history o 
siesl a Stewart, ‘on a reach all 
extended scale, had collected notices ‘of 
many families of the name, and of that 
of Allanton among others, in which 
the latter appeared as witnesses ‘to 
Charters and Siasines, from the firs 
one here quoted in 1393, down to the 
time of Sir Walter in 1643.”* 

y cannot you, then, exhibit some 
authentic extracts, if not the originals, 
of one at least or more of the earliest 
of these singular documents, which, 
by some strange fatality, have been % 
long secreted, and not a surmise of 
them imparted to any but the author 
of the statement ? But merely to quote, 
as authority, the loose jottings of 
Crawfurd the Peerage Writer, (even 
allowing them to be as represented, 
whose errors, at other times, you are 
so anxious to expose,}—what does this 
argue but the extreme weakness of your 
case, which has seldom been 
ed by many such in the world? And 
this is all you can adduce in behalf 
of your brilliant ancestry! For there 
is nothing else under this head de 
serving of a moment’s attention. 

I need not here again insist upon 
the complete taciturnity of our re 
cords and national annals of all des 
criptions, a fact which, of itself, so 
irresistibly disproves the existence of 
the heroes whose achievements you ex- 
patiate upon with somuch complacency. 

Having thus a second time cleared 
away the superfluous rubbish, I come 
to your undoubted ancestor, whom, 
after disclaiming, you are happy to re 
ceive from my hands, and admit into 
the bosom of your family.—‘ Leta do- 
mus nato post secula longa recepto!” 
This is Alan the rentaller,—the au- 
thor of the noted testament in 1548,— 
the husband of Elizabeth Tait, a 
ter of Sir James the imaginary knight, 





* Hist. Stat. p. 471. 

+ In order to falsify the theory of that 
same Crawfurd, of your being sprung from 
Castlemilk, you say in the first note to page 
649, ‘*See the foregoing history (of Ren- 
frewshire) p. 127, where Mr Crawfurd 
speaks very vaguely if not erroncously 
the subject.” 
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who is at last discarded.* You style 
this Alan the son of a James Stuart of 
Daldue, (which last still labours under 
the miserable infatuation of supposing 
himself the spouse of a daughter of 
the Somervilles), and the brother of 
a certain Adam Stuart of Daldue, Z 
have indeed met with one “‘ Adam 
Stuart 1n Daldue,” about that period ; 
but that Alan was the son or brother 
of any one termed of Daldue, in other 
words, feudal proprietor of that small 
property, I absolutely deny. He could 
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have been no other, as indeed will be 
ere long manifest, than the offspring 
of some honest, though moderate in- 
dividual, who rentalled of the Prelate 
of Glasgow the pendicle of “‘ Daldue 
Wester,” and was the first of your 
race of whom much, or indeed any 
thing, is known. - 

His testament in 1548, which some 
enemy has told you is “ very similar to 
that of Sin Wa.TER Scott or Buc- 
cLeucH, published by Walter Scott 
in his Border History !’+ has already 





* She was the daughter of an inconsiderable Feuar, ‘* David Tait,” of whose land 
neither she nor her descendants could secure the possession. She attempted a litigation 


for that . Without success. 


+ I certainly observed, with no little surprise, the quotation of this will, by the Histo- 


sian of the House of Allanton. 


and which, indeed, I myself, some years ago, 


It is a document with which I had long been acquainted, 


pointed out to the illustrious Editor of the 


Border History. Since, however, you insist on instituting a comparison between Sir Walter 


Scot of Bran 
of the investi 
into my han 
WILL oF Sir WaLTER ScoTT oF Buc- 
CLEUCH, KniGHT, 1574. 


“ In the first, the said umquhile Walter 
had the gudis, geir, &c. under the manage- 
ment of his servants, upon his Domains of 
Bellanden, Buccleuch, Newart, Catslake, 
Branxholme, &c. 

Twentie ane Queyis, 

Twentie sax Stottis, 

Twentie sax oxin, 

Three bullis, 

Threttie sax ky, wyt severale calvis, 

Eight hundrethe ande fourte ane hoggis, 

Thretteine hundrethe and ninetie siven 

schiep, 

Twa Stirks, 


Item in utencilis and domicilis, to the 
soume of ane hundrethe pundis. 

Item the said umquhile Walter had in 
his girnals of Hassindene, Hawick, Branx- 
holme, Quhytlaw, &c. 

jexv bollis of meale, j*iii bollis of bier, 
liii bollis of meale, v pekkis of meale, xxv 
bollis xi is malt, j‘lxxiv bollis aittis, 
lxxxiv bollis of beir, Ixxxiv bollis of aittis, 
xxxix bollis aittis, xvi bollis of peis. 


olm, or Buccleuch, and Alan Stewart, let it be so. I suspect one result 
ion may be, regret on your part that you should have put such a weapon 
Let the rival chiefs move ** pari passu” down the column. 


WILL OF ALLAN STUART IN ALLAN- 
TON, 1548. 


« In the first, the saide umquhile Alane 
had the gudis, geir, &c. upon Auchtermuire. 


ane Quey, 

tua Stottis, 

five oxin, 

ane bull, 

Tua ky, wyt foure modyrlesse calvis, 
Twentie twa is, 

Threttie siven schiep, 


Tua animales of tua yeirs, 


Item in domicilis and utensilis, tua 
pundis. 


In aittis sawin upone the grunde, x1 bollis. 
In barley sawin, iii bollis. 


“ Followis the dettis awing to the Deid :” 


Imprimis—thair was awand be Williame 
of Cavarse, for ye rest of ane thou- 
sande merks, four h e and threttie 
three pundis vi‘ viiia.—Item be Cristiane 
Douglas, Lady Trowne, xi bollis victuale, 
half beir half malt, as for ye compositionie 
of hir teindis. 
Item by William Fawsyd, for the fermes 
and teindis of ye barony of Ekfuide, four- 


Imprimis—Alan Lockhart of lie, and 
Alisaundre Lokert in Wickitshaw, ix™ 
merkis, of quhilk I tak one my saule I get 
never na payment of him except je merkis. 
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appeared in this Magazine ;* and bears, 
in my humble opinien, no more like- 
ness to that document, than the home- 
Rf and rustic appearance of the wor- 

y yeoman of Alcath-muir probably 
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did to the splendid arms and 

of the chivalrous hero of the re 
Xevose yarnewy, inaroulo: rvsaCown, 

It really affords, I fear, but too chard 

insight into the status in society of i 





sides other rents payed ly Tea of that 
Barony, as well as by those at Hawick, 
Lempetlaw, Crukskelshiel, &c. &c. &c. 


Soume of ye dettis awing to the deid, 
j” j°xxxix" xiii® iiiiy. 

Soume of the Inventor wyt the dettis, 
v™ viii'lxxxii xii iiii*. 


Soume of ye dettis awing to pot 
x merkis, 


Soume of ye Inventor wyt the dettis, be. 
sides — ceding on Auchtermuire not va. 
lued lxxx merkis and xh, 


Followis the Dettis awand be the deid : 


Item to ye Laird of Pharnyhirst, for ye 
rest of his tocher gude, ane thousande pundis. 

Item ye Larde of Johnestoune, for ye 
rest of his tocher gud, ane thousande and 
foure hundrethe merkis. 

Item to Sir Johne Stevinsoune, Vicar 
Pensionar of ye forest kirke, for his pen- 
sioune of certane preceeding, lxxx merkis.— 
Item to Mr Thomas Westoune, as his par- 
ticulre, compte-aucht hundrethe and fourtie 
score pund.—Item to Williame Moriesone, 
tailzeoure, for clathis making, xxxv' iii‘,— 
to Thomas Scot, tailzeoure, in Edr. x]j",— 
to Janet Studeman in Hawick, for furness- 
ing of ye plate, ane hundrethe twentie tua 
pundis,—-To Heetor Smyth in hawick, for 
schone to ye lardis horse, sex" xvij’ vit, — 
To Johne Hart, cuke in Edr. for his fie, 
twelf pund xii‘,—to James Linlithgow, 

> xiii viis viii’, —to Adam Achesoune, 


hon to YE GUDMAN yat is ye malt 
maker, and his Man, twentie pundis,—to 
ye tasker (with a great number payments to 
other servants, workmen, and dependants). 
Soume of the dettis awing be the Deid, 
jiii” inti* Lxxxvij! iii. 
Restis of frie geir, dettis deducit, 
j. iije Lxxxv" ij’. 


In the first place, to the Laird, for the 
rent of the Land, twa markis,—Also, to 
And” Cadder, xx markis,—to Gavin Stews 
art, Ixxx markis, and iii markis to rentalg 
him in Daildowie Wester, and Mosplat,—to 
Steill, xij..—to Jolin Scot, xx:,—to Janet 
John Spier, x pecks of barle ri »—to Alex’! 
Roger, vi*,—to Thomas Smyth, iii* (inelud. 
ing a few more insignificant payments to 
other such individuals). 


Soume of the dettis awing be the deid, 
xv" viiia and j° xxvii" villa 

Restis of frie geir, dettis deducit, 
Nathing. 


Followis the Legacie and latter will: 


« At Hawick, the ellevint day of Aprile 
(1574) the quhilk day Walter Scot of 
Branxholme, knicht, maid, constitut, and 
ordanit, James, Erle of Mourtoune, Regent 
to our soverane, &c. tutor, governore, and 
, to his barnes and wife; and failzeing 
, Archibald, Erle of Angus; and under 
rome Johne Johnestone of that ilk, and 
John Cranstoune of that ilk, and als maid, 
—Margaret Douglas, (of the Angus Fa- 
mily, and nearly related to the Regent,) his 
spouse, and his Barne, Margaret Scot, his 
executaris, testamentaris,” &c. &c. 


“<7, Allan Stuart, appoint Elizabeth 
Tait, my wife, and James Douglas in Tode 
hallis, my executaris.—Item I | 
wife mv Stedings that I haif of a ‘Lone 
Yester, &c. wyt all my gudis, movabill and 
immovabill, to be uselt to the proffeit and 
utilitie of herself, and Effame Stewart, my 
dochter.—Item I ordane Gawyne Stewart, 
my sone, to geyf Eufame, my dochter, xx" 
for geire yat I coupet to him in Edi 
and ane gray horse,” &c. &c. 


* No 5, p. 480. 
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+naginary descendant of Bannerets and 
well as but too just an esti- 


oo things of this life 
m 





mate of } L 
dispensed to by providence ; to it, 
therefore, I will not recur, though I can- 
not repress a smile at the attempts to 
counteract its baneful effects, and even to 
make it subservient in establishing the 

tness and consideration of Alan.* 
I shall now leave you in full S- 
sion of the precious muniment, happy, 
as your historian, in re-conveying it to 
its indubitable possessor. 

We are now arrived at the very 
modern epoch of the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; and after the strenu- 
ous and a researches, 
both public and private, which, ever 
since the date of my unhappy article, 

have incessantly enforced, could it 
i been imagined that, again mis- 
lead by romance, you should have 
pressed into your service a supposi- 
titious progenitor, solely to be com- 
memorated in the singular episode 
that follows. 

After Allan, you claim as your next 
ancestor, an “‘ Adam Stewart,” 

“ During whose time, and that of the 
former (his father), the doctrines of the Re- 
formation had made considerable progress 
in Scotland under George Wishart (who was 
put to death by order of Cardinal Beaton), 
and other popular leaders. Wishart was a 
particular friend of the family, and more 
than once escaped the pursuit of his ene- 
mies by concealing himself at Allanton 
House. The mode of conducting this dan- 
gerous, but friendly office, was curious. 
There was an apartment in the old tower 
of Allanton, formed out of the thickness of 
the wall; and when a friend or friends were 
to occupy it, they arrived during the night. 


. He (Alan) attended Lord Yester, and 
the governor of the kingd 





ome the Earl of 
Arran, anno 1547, in the army which was 
levied to repel the invasion by the English, 
under the Protector the Earl of Hertford. 
Stat. p. 472. 

Soon after Crawfurd’s P. e was pub- 
lished, there came out a ‘ Letter to Mr 
George Crawfurd, (the same already discus- 
sed) concerning his book, entitled the Peer- 
age of Scotland,” in which is this passage : 

“ Where you have discovered certain 
gg ser in affairs of om 

e¢ Douglasses, Hamiltons, 

though some snarling persons may think it 
was much the same way as Rob Roy at 
Perth, or some of the Voluntiers of the 
Butter-Guard of Edinburgh, you ingeni- 
ously place, and mention them in the same 
list, with those uncontroverted great persons, 
and thereby render them equally august 
and respectable.”.=-Sett. p. 2. 
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A taylor, who was entrusted with the se- 
cret, was immediately set to work, with his 
back to the concealed door. There he 
mounted guard as long as it was found 
needful ; and thus the prisoners were sub- 
sisted without the knowledge of the ser- 
vants of the family. The faithful taylor’s 
appetite, of course, seemed gigantic, but it 
is not recorded that any unlucky discovery 
was ever made.” 

** He had a son,” continues the narra- 
tion, ‘* James, who became his successor.”* 

How, I repeat, are these facts ever 
to be instracted? You here force me, 
again to enlighten you as to your fa- 
mily, and accordingly I shall disclose 
the real descendants, and their con- 
dition in life, of the much misrepre« 
sented Alan. I may only here re- 
mind you, that the latter made his will 
in 1548 ; and besides Euphame, left .a 
son, Gavin, to whom he bequeathed 
eighty-three marks, “ to rentale him 
at my Lordis Glasguis’ hand of five 
merk land of Daildowe Wester (ans) 
xxj. schilling in Mossplat.” 

Barony Court or Gtascow, 
held by James the Archbishop, 14th 
of July, 1553. 

Here follow the names of those who 
were entered as rentallers upon the 
books of the Barony.t 

* * on * * 

*‘GawENe STEWART, SONE TO 
Umaqunuite ALane Stewart is ren- 
taillit in three lib. vj. schilling viii. 
penny land in Daldowye vacande be 
ye deceisse of his forsaid father, last 
possessor thareof.” 

[Then follow other obscure indi- 
viduals, who take this opportunity of 
renewing their leases, among the rest 
“‘Ninane Haddok, in xij schilling vi. 
penny land in Westir Daldowye, be 
ye consent of Mergret haddock his 
sister, quha wes rentaillit yeruntill,” 
&e. &c. &e."] 

~ * * * . 

Again, Court of the Barony of Glas- 

gow, &c. 22 April, 1558. 
* * * * * 

“* Is rentaillit James Stewart, in 

vij. lib. viij. d. land in Daildowy, 





* Hist. Stat. p. Prden 

+ “* Jacobus iepisco’ uun- 
tur nomina Rentellatocum tn Barone de 
Glasgow, decimo quarto Julii, 1553.’ The 
rest in our native e, as in the text. 
The parcel, or ent of Daldowy, as 
also Mossplat (which the family did not 
continue to rentall), were let of to several 
tenants. Rentall-book of the Barony of 
Glasgow. 
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vacand be decess of Gawine Strw- 
ART, HIS FATHER, MARIOUNE LoK- 
ERT, HIS MOTHER, brukand conforme 
to ye licence grantit oure to him be ws 
off befor.” 

Then, as formerly, the names of the 
other rentallers, &c.—And upon 3 
January, 1563, Walter Scott, by con- 
sent of Ninain Haddock, is rentalled 
xyj. schilling land there gat 

By these notices your family ob- 
viously were increasing in their means; 
for, instead of a five, or something 
more than a six merk land, they now 
aspire to a seven pound land. 

Farther, that this last James, the 
§¢ intimate friend of the celebrated John 
Knor,”t (though Dr M‘Crie is unfor- 
tunately ignorant of the circumstance) 
as his supposititious father had been of 
the great Wishart,—was not an only 
son, as is alleged in your statement, 
. but had a brother Alan also, a rental- 

ler entirely suppressed, is proved b 
a retour still preserved on record, 
dated 25 of October, 1608, find- 
ing “ Alan Stuart in Garbat Hill, 
Brother German of the deceased James 
Stewart in Allanton, nearest agnate, 
and consequently lawful tutor, to Eliza- 
beth, his infant daughter.” } 

An era, however, is at length to 
dawn in the person of James, no long- 
er rentaller, but now feuar of Daldue 
Wester. ‘“ This event occurred upon 
the 22d of December, 1598, when a 
Royal Charter, the first mee 
by your family, passed the Great Seal, 
giving, granting, and disposing to him 





* It is i stated in my other 
article, that ‘* the eventual fate of Gawin 
and Eupham” was uncertain, this remark 
of course being only applicable to the lat- 
ter. 


+ ‘ James was an intimate friend of the 
eelebrated John Knox, whose bold charac- 
ter he admired, and whose doctrines he 

promoted. By Knox he was in- 
trod to the Earl of le and the Earl 
of er | misnamed ‘* The Good Re- 
gent.” He enjoyed, as it was said, much 
of his confidence, and, in fact, became one 


1568, (where the unfortunate Queen Mary 
was defeated,) James commanded under him 
a troop of horse, and, by vigorously repuls- 
ing the van-guard of the enemy, gaining, be- 
fore they could come up, the Hill of Lang- 
side, he greatly contributed to the success of 
the action. | 
> Regi 


egister Office. 
Ing. de Tutel, No 134. 










life rent, and to his eldest son J; 
and the heirs male of his body, 1 
rev the five mark land of Daldowie, 
lying ia the Barony of Glasgow ;—jn 
return for which he is to pay an 
nually to the Crown the sum of $7 
shillings, four bolls, two firlots ag. 
tricted multure of oats, one firlot ag. 
tricted multure of wheat, two bolls 
and two firlots as horse-corn, &c. &¢, 
and, in this charter, these lands are 
said formerly to have been occurizp 
by him.* 

Likeways in the “ rentale of the 
temporalitie of Kirklands’,” enumerat. 
ing the various feu-duties payable by 
the new feuars, it is stated, that the 
lands of “ Daldoue Wester” were in 
that very year “set in feu” to him fe 
57s. 6d. &c. 

Soon afterwards, their interest in 
Daldue passed away into other hands, 
Hence, of this pretended ‘ Barony 
of Daldue,”—this actual pertinent or 
— of the barony of Glasgow, which 

been “‘ more than 300 years” in the 
family,” t—which “ Sir John Stew. 
art of Bonkill bestowed upon Sir Ro. 
bert, his son, before the year 1298,}” 
your family never possessed, in any 
shape, more than the pendicle Daldue 
Wester. 

Somerville then, upon the whole, I 
should imagine, has on pretty cote 
rect in his delineations of your family, 
Nor is he singular in his opinions 
You would have obtained much the 
same information from old Duncan 
Stewart (occasionally quoted yh 
when it suits your argument), who not 
very inaccurately says, that “ Allan 
Stewart” was the first who settled in 
Auchtermure, upon lands which he 
‘‘ IMPROVED THERE.’§ When the 
former, therefore, talks of Sir Walter 
Stuart of Allanton (the grandson of 
o last ae as descended from or 

in euars (a milder term, surely, 
than bs might have employed), it 8 
with as t justice as when, upon 
another Saaihin, he styles him “ the 
Goopman of Allanton ;” for this actu 
ally was his appropriate designation, 
not, as Candidus has assumed, eq 
applied to the Somervilles, as the Pat 


* Reg. Mag. Sig. Lib. 42. No 224 
+ Hist. Stat. p. 476. 
Edinburgh 


t Candidus, Blackwood’s 
hg 
§ Duncan Stewart’s Hist. p. 199. 





Magazine, No IV. p. 349. 
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Jiamentary Records of the age, the best 
of all authorities, indisputably evince. 
In no one instance is Somerville of 
Drum, there otherwise alluded to than 
as “ Dram,”* or “ Simmervell of 
Drum ;”¢ but who figures upon the 
committee of war for the county 
of Lanark, 24th of July 1644, but 
the worthy knight, under the special 
ithet of the “‘ GoopmMaNn OF ALLAN- 
ron”? and almost immediately after, 
one of the last of the old line of the 
barons of ie ray “ Sir James 
erville.” 
aren now, I conceive, established 
my position. The genealogy of your 
family, subsequent to 1500, is abun- 
dantly clear ; all previous is involved 
in obscurity. You have not a vestige 
of an authority to connect them with 
the house of Bonkill, as little to au- 
tlienticate Sir Robert, the hero of 
Dundalk, or the numerous worthies 
his successors. 

Much of the enlivening anecdote 
that embellished the lucubrations of 
Candidus is very judiciously retrenched 
in the new statement: the scene in 
change-house of Cambusnethan, with 
its “ exhilarating claret ;”§ the fable 
of © the lion,” &c.—though we have 
in their place the story of “ the Tai- 
lor,” and an interesting anecdote of 
Oliver Cromwell. || But what are we 
to think of the assertion (though 
now rather hesitatingly persisted in), 
that “ Sir Allan, the banneret,” ac- 
quired, after 1421, directly from the 
house of Aberbrothock, and not from 
the Hays of Yester, “ lands to a con- 
siderable extent” in Athcotmure; or 


that he had made the acquisition before 


that noble family had come thither ; 
and that it was not until Lord Hay of 
Yester, some years after, that is, sub- 
sequent to 1487 (for they were on- 
ly then ennobled), became the first 
military vassal under that religious 
institution,” that your ancestors be- 





* Rescinded Acts. + Ib. 2d Feb. 1646. 
t Ib. From Sir James, the younger 
brother of Sir Walter Stuart of Allanton, 
descended the knightly family of Coltness 
and their cadets; men who, as Andrew 
Stewart has justly observed, ** would have 
honour upon any line of ancestry.” 
They have opened up and enlarged various 
spheres of useful knowledge, and proved, in 
many great and public situations, eminently 
serviceable to their king and their country. 
o V. p. 350. ib. 

p 349. Ib. p. 51. 


| Hist. Renf. Stat. p. 475. 
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gan to hold of him, and were then, 
orsooth, precipitated to the level of 
-* In refutation of which, 
y quote one single autho- 


his tenan 
I shall o 
rity. 

** Inquest held at Lanark, in presence of 
David Hamilton, sheriff of Lanarkshire, 
last day of September 1432, —- of 
many persons of note, om are 
Alexander Lockhart of Lee, William Car- 
michael of that ilk ; who declare upon their 
oath, that the late William Hay (of Yester), 
the father of the then existing Sir Thomas 
(of Yester), died duly infeft in the lands of 
Ethcatmoor, in that county; and that the 
latter is his nearest and lawful heir in the 
said lands, which his family held blanch of 
the house of Aberbrothock.” + 

The Hays then were their direct 
military vassals long before 1432; and 
pene ancestors can only be proved to 

ave settled there sometime earlier than 
1547, at which time, as I have already 
shewn, Alan Stewart bequeaths the 
liferent of all the “ steddings” which 
he had of Lord Yester in Auchter- 
mure (afterwards included under the 
more comprehensive name of Allan- 
ton), to Elizabeth Tait, his spouse. 

As to the fact of your supposed 
original grant from Aberbrothock hav- 
ing been “ destroyed by fire,” {—the 
grant by Robert the Second, at Loch- 
maben Castle, of the lion passant to 
Allan the banneret, as an honorary 
augmentation, §—* the Irish expedi- 
tion,” —and the feeble attempt to prove 
the existence of the “ BaTTLE oF 
MornineGsipE,” now, however, dwin- 
dled into a mere foraging skirmish, 
&c. &c.,—I myst indeed, for the pre- 
sent, wave their discussion, because, 
to use the words of your old antago- 
nist, “ I AM REALLY TIRED OF PUR- 
suinG (your subject) THROUGH suCH 
A VARIETY OF ERRONEOUS STATE- 





* Ib. p. 471, note. 

+ ‘* Inquisitio facta apud Lanark, coram 
Davidi de Hamiltone vicecomitem, ejusdent 
ultimo die mensis Septembris, anno Domini 
millesimo cccc tricesimo secundo, per nos 
fideles homines subscri us jurati 
dicunt, quod quondam Willielmus de Hay, 
pater Thome de Hay militis—obiit ultime 
vestitus et saisitus ut de feodo ad pacem et 
fidem domini nostri regis, de terris de Ethcar- 
moor—infra vicecomitatum de Lanark ; et 
dicunt quod dictus Thomas est — et 
propinquior hzres ejusdem quon patris 
sui dicunt quod tenentur de abbate de 
Abberbrothok—nomine albe firme.” Aber- 
brothock Chartul. maj. fol. 396. Ad. Lib. 

+ Hist. Renf. Stat. p. 470, note. 

§ Ib. p. 470, Candidus, Mag. No IV. 
p- 351. 
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MENTS AND UNFOUNDED CONJEC- 
tures.” * To e who has 
the smallest knowledge of. history, an- 


e point is self-evident. I have 
proved, that all your claims of con- 
nexion with the house of Bonkill, and 
all the achievements of the earlier 
ancestors, of whom ‘you are pleased to 
suppose yourself the descendant, are 
** baseless as the fabric of a vision :” 
that of them, and all their doings, every 
record and every tradition is silent, 
excepting only one modern record of 
modern traditions, one garrulous com- 
pilation—the MS. History of the Fa- 
mily. The whole superstructure which 
has been erected, resembles that gorge- 
ous but unsubstantial palace in the 
Oriental tale, which was raised by the 
power of the African necromancer, and 
which, on the first application of the 
more effectual magic of tux Lamp, 
vanished into thin air, and left the site 
of its flimsy splendours in all the ori- 

inal nakedness of the uninhabited 
desert. Should I feel di to take 
any farther notice of this unpromis- 
ing subject, the recent matriculation 
and notices of your family in the Lyo*. 
Register might supply me with abun- 
dant materials; and a few remarks 
upon the present practice of that court 

ight furnish no inapt termination to 
such a disquisition as the present. I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 


tiquity, or law, I feel abundantly satis- 
fied, th 


‘Edin. 111 » George Street, July &, 1818. 
a 


THE ENGLISH IN PARIS. 


[We are indebted for the following lively 
communication to a French gentleman now 
on a visit to this city, who has kindly un- 
dertaken, on his return to France, to fur- 
nish us with occasional articles relative to 
Continental manners, life, and literature. ] 


Vovtez vous, disait Rivarol, vous 
établir dans le monde, la reputation 
d’un homme d’esprit, commencez par 
dire partout vous méme, que vous étes 
un homme d’esprit. D’abord le monde 
se moquera de vous, mais soyez sur 





* And. Stew. Supp. to Gen. Hist. of 
Stew. p. 106. The editor of the History of 


Renfrewshire describes the article of Allan. - 


ton as one ** much more perfect and curious 
than is usually to be found amidst the inhe- 
rent sameness of genealogical disquisition.” 
p- 476, 
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qu'aprés fort peu de tems, on 
par vous croire et par répéter apy 
vous, qu’en effet vous étes un homme 
dinfiniment d’esprit. L’homme: 
ainsi fait ; en dépit de son orgueil, 
dépit de ses prétentions 4 une 
Sagesse, il est presque con 
uverné a son inscu par les idégs 
lus extravagantes et les plug ah 
sur Des nos premiéres annéy 
Yerreur nous assiége et nous presge de 
tous cdotés et plus nous avancons dans 
la vie, plus l’empire de l’erreur s’etend 
et s‘aggrandit. De 14 dans les um, 
une espeee de découragement, dans 
les autres, une paresse d’esprit, qui lg 
dispose 4 adopter comme vraies, toutes 
les opinions ridicules et absurdes quik 
trouvent établies dans le monde., J] 
est peu, trés peu de ces Ames, cop 
rageuses et independantes, qui osgpt 
secouer, les chaines de l’opinion poy 
se créer une opinion qui leur 
tienne en propre. Aussi voyez de 
tous cotés combien le vérité a de peine 
a se faire jour: les notions les 
simples trouvent encore aujourd’ huign 
= nombre d’incrédules ; les verité 
es plus frappantes ne sont des vérités 
que pour le petit nombre. En dépit de 
F eo d’Adam Smith et de $y h 
masse non éclairée des Francais croit 
encore que le malheur des Anglais 
fait .sa prospérité, et la masse mon 
éclairée des Anglais croit que la pre 
spérité de la France est la ruined 
l’Angleterre. Les gouvernements ont 
bien un certain interét 4 entretenirgs 
fausses idées ; les nations seraient trop 
fortes si elles s’entendaient, et le 
gouvernements n’aiment pas que le 
peuples soient trop forts et trop eclairés. 
On concoit aisément toutes ces petites 
manceuvres des gouvernants pour s& 
parer les peuples les uns des autres, 
mais ce qu'on a peine a concevoir, cet 
Yavenglement des particuliers, qui, sait 
os caleul, soit par ignorance, contt 
uent a nourrir cette haine mu 
Si le*General Pillet publie contre 
l’Angleterre un ouvrage aussi insipide 
ue faux, bientét un noble 
séléve de la tribune nationale, pout 
renvoyer contre les Francais les mem#s 
absurdités et les mémes fi 
J’aime a crdire pour V’honneur de 
individus que je viens de mentionnet 
que leurs ecrits et leurs discours 
etaient un effet de leur conviction i 
térieure. Que le General Pillet wait 
pas connu |’Angleterre, cela se 
aisément, sa position et peut étxe 608 
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caractére etaient un titre d’exclusion. 
Mais les auteurs des nombreux pamph- 
lets, des nombreuses contre les 
is ont ils les mémes excuses & 
faire valoir: ont ils été en position de 
voir la société Fran¢aise,—ont ils fait 
tout ce qu’ils ont pu pour y parvenir,— 
sont ils restés assez long temps en 
France—y sont ils allés munis des 
connaissances préparatoirés necessaires 
—savaient ils méme la langue de pays 
ils voulaient juger? Voila les ques- 
tions que je me fais a je lis les 
ouvrages publiés sur la France. J'ai 
vu a Paris quelques uns de ces juges 
ui font profession de mepriser la 
ce, et j'ai souri de pitié en ecout- 
ant leurs impertinentes conclusions. 
Un Anglais arrive 4 Paris. Des les 
premiers jours il s‘appercoit que la 
connaissance qu’il a de la langue n’est 
pas suffisante pour lui, permettre de 
yoir la société. Pour séviter quelque 
peine il se loge précisement ou on 
pourra le comprendre e’est a dire ov 
ona acquis par la profession d’un groom 
et d’un jockey Anglais le droit de lui 
faire payer douze francs ce qui n’en vaut 
e six. La il rencontre une douzaine 
‘autres individus de sa nation. Les 
fripons, qui dans toutes Jes grandes 
villes affluent partout ot ils peuvent 
exercer leur industrie, s’appercevant de 
Parrivée de* quelques etrangers com- 
mencent a les circouvenir. Chacun 
prend ses réles: celui ci est un noble 
émigré, pauvre, mais noble comme 
son épée, celle ci est Ja veuve d'un 
officier général; une autre est une 
jeune comtesse royaliste par principe, 
et qui se trouve tres honorée de récevoir 
chez elle les braves alliés, les puis- 
sants protecteurs de la légitimité. 
Les messieurs ont de l’esprit et de la 
tournure, les dames du gout et de la 
beauté. On se lie, on se visite. Les 
dames sont jolies et l’Anglais con- 
vaincu de leur belle education et de 
leur illustre naissance voit la un excel - 
lent criterium pour juger du pays ou 
il se wouve. On Concoit quaprés 
avoir été yolé au jeu les hommes 
abandonné par les belles dames, il ne 
doit pas rapporter chéz lui une idée 
trés favorable de ce qu'il appelle notre 
société ; et cést malheureusement 
presque toujours ce genre de société 
que voient les etrangers et ils se lais- 
sent tromper comme le seroient les 
Francais eux-mémes, Un de mis amis, 
un Anglais vient oy as me voir, et 
mi prie instamment de l’accompagner 
Vor. III, - 
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a une ball qui se donnait le lendemain 
soir Rue du Faubourg St Honoré 
chez Madame la Baronne De——. Elle 
Yavait prie d’amener quelques per- 
sonnes de sa connaissance, certaine 
disait elle, que ses amis ne pouvaient 
qu’honorer la plus brillante société du 
monde, et ajoutant 4 cela une foule 
d’autres choses charmantes qui avaient 
tourné la téte de mon jeune ami 
d’autant plus aisément que la Com- 
tesse De ——. sa niece semblait con- 
firmer d'un coup d’ceil tout ce que 
disait la tante. Je l’y accompagna 
eurieux de voir un peu cette société 
que je croyais déviner. J'arrive. 
Nous trouvons une antichambre gar- 
ni 4 ee eee dor: on nous 
fait l’accueil le plus agréable. La 
compagnie étoit brillane 3 trois sa- 
lons au bout l'un de l’autre et trés 
eer meublés. I] y avait 
quelques Francaises, fort peu de jeunes 
gens Francais et un grand nombre 
d’Anglais et d’Anglaises. - J’observais 
tout en silence. La réunion des An- 
glais me parut parfaitement choisie, 
mon ami Anglais en connaissait beau- 
coup, et je vis qu’en effet ils etaient de la 
meilleure compagnie. Les jeunes 
Francais ne me parurent pas si bien, et 
les dames me deplurent tout a fait, je 
cherchais en vain, a deviner ce qu’elles 
etaient : je voyois bien qu’elles avaient 
une masque, mais je ne ponvais lever 
ce masque. I] y avait cependant deux 
demoiselles que j’avais une legeré idée 
d’avoir vues quelque part sans pouvoir 
m’expliquer ou: je les avait vues. Elles 
etaient fort ieuses assez bonnes 
muciennes, chantaient passablement 
quelques seguidillas, et on aurait pu les 
pren pour des personnes, assez’ 
comme il faut, sans um regard 4 demi 
audacieux, 4 demi embarassé qui me 
frappa. Le lendemain je voulus savoir 
dans ~ genre de société je meétais 
trouvé, jallai a la découverte et j’ap- 
pris que la Baronne De it 
en effet ce titre dans le monde, mais 
qu'elle etait repoussée de toutes les 
bonnes sociétés qui la seganieiens 
comme une intrigante et une femme de 
mauvaises meurs. Que cependant elle 
avait conservé un reste d’eclat de mai- 
son, grace a une nouvelle niece, qui 
depuis etait venue habiter chez 
elle et dont personne ne savait claire- 
ment V’historique, et grace surtout & 
une academie de jeu frequentée par 
tous les joueurs les plus effrénés de 
Paris. —— 
3 
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oiselles le hasard me montra deux jours 
aprés ce qu’elles etaient. C’etait deux 
jolies petites personnes qui recevaient 
T'argent derriere le comptoir d’un des 
grands cafés de Paris. Voila én géné- 
ral les gens d’aprés les quels les etran- 
gers jugent Paris. Leurs ouvrages 
representent assez bien les sociétés 
ils ont vues, mais sont-ce la des soci- 
tés ? Lesseuls hommes qui pourraient 
étre a méme de juger les Francais sont 
les savants, les chymistes, les mathe- 
maticiens, les astronomes, les minera- 
logistes. .Ceux-ci voient en effet les 
meilleures sociétés, mais les savants au 
lieu d’ecrire sur les hommes des broch- 
ures qui passent ecrivent sur les choses 


des ouvragés qui restent. 
J. A. B. 
—_- 
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{ WE have the pleasure of announcing to 
our readers, a series of Essays, Translations, 
&c. illustrative of the history, antiquities, 
and literature of Wales, by the same dis- 

inguished scholar whose version of the Tale 
of Ivan a in a late Number of this 
Magazine. The materials which he has al- 
ready placed in our hands, enable us to pro- 
mise our readers a supply of far more copi- 
ous and curious information, respecting these 
very obscure and interesting subjects of re- 
search, than has ever been laid before the 
English public. } 
SOME OF THE TRIADS OF THE ISLAND 

OF BRITAIN, 


Taken from the MS. of the late Reo. Mr 
Richards of Llanegwad, in the Vale of 
Towy, by Edward Williams, bard and 
antiquary, and printed in the Welsh Ar- 
chaiology. The copy, at the time of its 
transcript, was in the possession of the Rev. 
T. Wallers of Llondocha, Glamorgan- 
shire, to whom it had been lent. 


Those that seem to throw light upon the early 
history of the Britons, are the only ones 
here selected, 


{** Tue Triads may be considered a- 
mongst the most valuable and curious 
uctions preserved in the Welsh 

, and they contain a great 
number of memorials of the remark- 


able events that tock place omens the 
ancient Britons. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, they are entirely deficient with 
to dates ; and, considered sing- 
ly, they are not well adapted to pre- 
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serve the connexion of his 
collection of Triads, ain : 
ther as these are, condense more in. 
formation into a small compass, than 
is to be accomplished by any other mes 
thod ; and consequently, such a mode 
of composition is superior to all others, 
for the formation of a system of tradi- 
tion. A system which was matured 
to the highest state of perfection under 
the Bardic Institution, and which was 
applied to the purpose of preserving 
“st kind of knowledge and science. 

These historical Triads are not to be 
considered as the productions of any 
one individual, or of any one period 
of time ; but an accumulation formed 
successively by national concurrence, 
as the various events appeared and be- 
came recognised in public observation ; 
therefore some of them are extremely 
ancient ; others record many things 
which happened within the scope of 
the ordinary tract of history; . and 
some even to as late a period as the 
12th century. 

Copies of these, generally yarying 
in the extent of the collections, abound 
in a great number of our old. manu- 
scripts.” *] 

1. THREE names were imposed from 
the beginning on this island of Brie 
tain: Before it was inhabited it was 
called Clas Merddyn, t i. e, the sacred 
enclosure of Merdynn ; and after it 
was occupied, it was styled the Honey 
Island, (y Fel-ynys{;) and after it 
had been reduced under government 
by Prydain, the son of: Aedd the 
Great, it had the name of Prydain§. 
And none have a just right to it but 
the nation of the Cumry, because 
first took possession of it ; and before 
that no human being lived in it, but 
it was full of bears, wolves, bevers, 
and buffaloes. (Ychen bannog,, the 
lofty oxen.) 

2. Three original regions of the is- 
Isnd of Britain, Cumry, Lloegr, and 
the Alban ; and the privilege of sove- 
reignty of right belonged to each of 





* Preface to the second volume of the At, 
chaiology of Wales. P 

See also Mr Sharon Turner’s Vindication 
of the genuineness of the Welsh Bards, &e. 

+ Merddyn, literally man of the sea. 

t Taliesyn calls it Ynys Fel Beli; the 
Honey Island of Beli, a name of the sun, 
syn. with Apollo. 

§ Prydain, another epithet of the sun, ag 
some say. ‘ 
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them. And they are governed under 
a monarchy, and the law of the coun- 


try, because of the regulation of Pry- 
dain, the son of Aedd the Great. And 
the nation of the Cumry have the 
right to-appoint the monarch, accord- 
ing to the law of the country and the 
nation, from original privilege and 
right: And under the protection of 
this tion, regal government is of 
right due to every region in the island 
of Britain, but under the protection of 
the law of the country of every regal 
government. For that reason it is 
said in the proverb, ‘ The country is 
stronger than the Lord.’ 

3. The three pillars of civil govern- 
ment in the island of Britain, the law 
of the country, regal government, and 
the office of the judge, because of the 
regulation of Prydain, the son of Aedd 
the Great. 

4. The three pillars of the nation of 
the island of Britain ; the first, (Hu,) 
pronounced -Hee, the Powerful, who 
conducted the nation of the Cumry 
first into the island of Britain, and 
fromthe summer country, Girlad yr 
Haf, called Deffrobani, they came, 
where Constantinople is ; and ay 3 
the German ocean, (Mor Tawch, the 
sea of Fogor Exhalation,) they came 
to the island of Britain and Llydaw, 
(Little Britain in France, ) where they 
abode. ‘The second, Prydain, the son 
of Aedd the Great, who brought civil 
and regal government first into Bri- 
tain; and before that, there was no 
right but what was done out of kind- 
ness, and no law but the law of the 
strongest. The third, Dyfnwal Moel- 
mud, and he first imposed regulation 
on laws, and constitutions, and cus- 
toms, and the privileges of country and 
nation, and for these things they were 
called the three pillars of the nation 
of the Cumry. 

5. Three gentle races of the island 
of Britain; the first were the nation 
of the Cumry, who came with Hu the 
Mighty to the island of Britain ; that 
is, he wished not to possess a country 
and territories through fighting and 
contention, but through justice and 


peace. The second race were the 
Lloegrwys, (probably the men from 
the Banks of .the Liger, or Loire) 


from the land of Gascony, and they 
were derived from the original race of 
the Cumry. ‘The third were the 
Brython, or Britons, and from the 
land of Bretagne or Armorica they 
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came, and their descent was from the 
original race of tlie Cumry. And the 
three peaceable races are they styled, 
because they came with the free con- 
sent of each other, in and tran- 
— And these three races were 

erived from the original nation of the 
Cumry, and the three were of the same 
tongue and lan: . 

6. Three races for protection came 
into the island of Britain (Cuidowd 
Nowdd), and with the peace and con-~ 
sent of the nation of the Cumry they 
came, without weapon or blow ; the 
first was the race of the Celyddon, the 
Caledonians in the north. The se- 
cond was the race of the Gwyddyl 
. Irish or Gael), and in the Alban 
they are. (The Alban I take to be pro- 
perly the Highlands of Scotland.) The 
third were the men of Galedin, who 
came in ships without sails to the Isle 
of Wight (Llongau maelion), when 
their country was inundated, and had 
a grant of land from the nation of the 
Cumry; and they had no right of 
claim in the island of Britain, only the 
land, and protection given them under 
limits, and the rights of genuine Cum- 
ry they could not acquire till the ninth 
generation. 

7. Three races of violence (Ciwdawd 
Ormes) came to the island of Britain, 
and they never went from it. The 
first were the Corranians (y Corran- 
iaid), who came from the country of 
Pwyl (perhaps Polland.) The second 
were the Gwyddyl Frichti (the Irish 
Picts), who came to Alban through the 
Sea of Norway (Lilychlyn.) The 
third were the Saxons. The place 
where the Corranians are, is about 
(am) the River Humber, and the 
shores of the German Ocean (Mor 
Tawch) and in the Alban are the 
Picts, on the shores of the sea of Nor- 
way ; and the Corranians and Saxons 
became one, and united together, and 
they deprived the Lloegrwys of the 
royalty by force and conquest ; and 
afterwards they took away the crown 
of the monarchy from the nation of the 
Cumry ; and there are none of the 
Lloegrwys who did not become Saxons, 
except those who are found in Corn- 
wal, and in the commot of Carnoban, 
in Deivyr and Bryneich (the Deira 
and Bernicia of Bede.) And the ori- 
ginal race of the Cumry preserved their 
country and language, but they lost 
the sovereignty of the island of Bri- 
tain, because of the treachery of the 
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races who came for protection, and the 

core of the three races of vio- 
nce. 


_ 8. Three races of violence came into 
the island of Britain, and went out of it 
oo. The first were the L/ychlynnwys, 
(Llychlyn, by its etymology, seems to 
mean the Baltic ; and then the Llych- 
lynnwys must signify the inhabitants 
round the Baltic), who arrived after 
Urb with the mighty host had col- 
lected an army of 61,000 horse and 
foot, being the choice men of the 
Cumry ; and these Llychlynnwys were 
driven out by the Cumry in the third 
generation after they had come, and 
pursued over the sea to the country of 
Almaen (to Germany.) The second 
were the armies of Canval, the Gwy- 
thelian (or Irishman), who came to 
North Wales, and remained there 29 
years, till they were driven into the 
sea by Caswallon, the son of Beli, the 
son of Mynogan. (This seems to be 
the Cassivellaunus of Cesar. The third 
were the Caisariaid (the Cesarians), 
who continued by force in this island 
during 400 years, till they returned to 
the country of Rome to make a stand 
against violent inroads of the black de- 
solators* (yr Ormes ddu), and they 
never came back to the island of Bri- 
tain. And from that time none of 
them remained in this island, except 
women and little children under nine 
years of age, and these in time became 
Cumry. 

9. Three invasions, by treachery, of 
the island of Britain ; the first, that 
of the Red Gwytheliars (or Irish from 
Ireland) ; the second, the Llychlyn- 
nays; the third, the Saxons. They 
came into this island with the peace- 
able leave and consent of the nation 
of the Cumry, and in the protection 
of God and his truth, and under the 
protection of the country and the na- 
tion ; and they set upon the Cumry 
by treachery and villany, and stole 
from them what they could of the do- 
minions of the sovereignty of the island 
of Britain, and they confederated to- 
pote in England (Lloegr) and Al- 

, where they remain to this hour ; 
and this happened in the time of 
Gwrtheyrn Gurthenen (Vortigern). 

14. Three emigrating hosts went 
from the island of Britain ; the first 
was that which went with Ur ab Erin 
(so is the name here), with the nume- 





* The Black Huns. 
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rous host of Llychlyn, (William Owe, 
Pughe says that he mis. from Scan. 
dinavia to demand assistance for the 
northern Cimbri) in the time of Ga 
dial ab Erin, to demand assistangg 
from this island, under a vow, that he 
would ask no more from each leadi 
or chief city, than the number whi 
he should bring along with him into 
it ; and that he would bring only one 
with him into the first city, that is, 
himself and his servant Mathatto Faur 
(the Great); that from that he was 
to have two; from the next city four; 
from the third eight ; from the fourth 
sixteen ; and so on, an equal number 
to what he brought from every other’ 
city ; till in the last city, it was found 
that an equal number was not to be, 
had in the whole island. And with 
him went 61,000; nor could he have 
more, in all the island, of men of 
strength, because they left none be 
hind them except children and old 
men. And this Ur ab Erin, of the 
mighty host, was the completest en« 
lister of troops ever known; and it 
was from want of consideration, and 
under the engagement of an indi: 
sable promise, that the nation of the 
Cumry gave him leave; for it was 
from hence that the Corranians had 
room to make their oppressive invas 
sion into this island. And of those 
soldiers none ever returned, nor 

of their race of descendants ; for they 
went out with the design of invasion 
and conquest, as far as the Seq of 
Greece ; and they live there, im, the 
land of Galas and Avena, to this day, 
and in time became Grecians. 

The second enrigrating and conquet« 
ing host were led by Caswallawn ab 
Beli ab Manogan, and Gwenwynwyt 
and Gwanar, the sons of Lliaws ab 
Nwyvre, and Arianrod, the daughter 
of Beli, their mother. And from the 
sloping lands of Galedin (the Nether- 
lands, says W. O. Pughe), and from 
Esyllwg (Monmouthshire and part of 
Herefordshire—these seem to be that 
noble race called the Silures, by. Tacie 
tus), and from the united descendant» 
of the Bylenwys (the men of Bologne); 
they originally came, and their num 
ber was 61,000. And they wént with 
Caswallawn, their uncle, in pursuit 
the Cesarians over the sea, till they 
came to the land of the Gauls of 
Llydaw (Armorica), who were of the 
honourable race of the Cumry. And 
neither they, nor any of their 
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ty, ever returned hither ; but they re- 
mained behind in the ae | of Gas- 
cony, Where they are to this time. 
And the Cesarians first came to this 
island for the pu of taking ven- 
nee for that viclent invasion. 

ting and conquer- 
ing host were led from this island by 
Elen, with the — host, and Co- 
nan, her brother, the lord of Meiria- 
doc, as far as Llydaw, where they re- 
ceived Jands, and wealth, and sove- 
ignty, from the Emperor Maxen 
(Maximus), for supporting him against 
the men of Rome. And these men 
sprung from the land of Meiriadoc 
(in North Wales), and from the land 
of Seisullwg, and from the land of 
Gower and Gorwenydd (the sea-coast 
of Glamorganshire) ; and none of them 
ever returned, but stayed in Llydaw, 
and in Ystre Gyfaclwg, and governed 
there. And on mnt of this ae 
emigration, the nation of the 
Cnn 5 wa weak, and deficient in 
men, until the Gwythelian 
Picts overpowered and harassed them. 
And the Saxons, seeing the weakness 

of the Cumry, turned traitors and o 
pressors by confederating with the 
Gwddelian Picts, and other false men, 
and depriving them of their lands, and 
of their right and crown. And these 
are called the three violent and inju- 
rious expeditions of the Cumry ; and 
they are also called the three monied 
hosts, because they took with them 
the gold and silver, as far as they 
could find them, by deceit, craft, and 
robbery, whether by consent or force. 
And the three unwise armaments they 
were also called, because thereby this 
island was so much weakened, that an 
rtunity was given to the three 
t inroads, those of the Corrari- 

ans, Cesarians, and Saxons. 

15. The three violent and oppres- 
sive nations confederated together, and 
from thence they became one desolat- 
ing army that took from the country 
their right, and crown, and lands : the 
first was the Corranians, and they con- 
federated with the Ceesarians tilt they 
became one: and the second of the 
three were the Cesarians: the third 
was the Saxon nation, and they con- 
federated together with the other two 
against the Cu’ : and this was from 
God, to punish them for the three vi- 
olent araione they had made abroad, 
because they could not in justice be 
borne with. 


The third emi 
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16. The three original tribes of the 
nation of the C : the Gwenhwy- 
son, that is the men of Esyllwg (Silu- 
res, the Gwenhwyson are the people of 
Gwent, alias Rwentllwg, whose capi- 
tal was Venta Silurum ; and. their dia- 
lect was called the Gwenhwyseg. See 
Dr Davies’s Diction. sub voce). Y 
Gwyndydiaid, the men of Gwynedd, 
and Powyss ; and the race. of Pendar- 
an Dyfed, and Gwyt, and Neredigion : 
and each of them are. perfect masters of 
the Welsh language: (or the latter, 
Gwyr Ceredigion, are superior masters 
of the Welsh to any of the others.) 

17. The three monarchs by oath 
of the Island of Britain. One, Caswal- 
lawn ab Llud ab Beli ab Mynogan ; 
second, OCaradawe ab Bran ap Llyr 
sg ; the third, Owain ap Maxen 
20. The three treacherous confer- 
nme of the Island of Britain. The 
conference or meeting of Awarwy @ 
Lludd with the rea of dearest, 
who gave ee on land to the Romans 
in this island, on the. marrow-green 
point of the Isle of Daned, and no 
more; from thence, in the end, the 
Romans gained the Island of Britain ; 
the second was the meeting of the 
nobles of the C and the Saxon 
chiefs, who promised friendliness ( Ard< 
delwyddiaid y Saeson) on the moun-~ 
tain of Caer Caradawe (Salisbury Plain), 
whence arose the treachery of the long 
knives, by the connivance of Gwr- 
theyrn Garthenau: for it was by his 
contrivance, and the secret purpose of 
the Saxons, that nearly all the nobles. 
of the Cumry were there massacred. 
The third was the meeting of Medrod 
and Iddog Corn Prydain, and their 
men, in Nanliwyvain, where a plot .was 
formed against Arthur, whereby the 
Saxons gained strength in the island. 

21. Three chief traitors of the Iskand 
of Britain. Afarwy ap Lludd ap Beli 
the Great invited Julius Cesar and the 
Romans into this island, and caused: 
the invasion of the Romans: for he 
and his accomplices offered themselves 
to be guides to the men of Rome, and 
they received from them a pension of 

old and silver every year; and from 
eae came the necessity upon the 
men of this island to pay a yearly tri- 
bute of 3000 of silver, or to money the 
Romans, till the time of Owain and 
Maxen the emperor: he omitted to 
pay that tribute, and under the pre- 
tence of acquiescing in that non-pay- 
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ment, the Romans drew out the best 
troops of the Britons, and sent them 
into the country of Arabia, and other 
distant regions, and they never return- 
ed. And even the Romans who were 
in Britain retired to Italy, until there 
were none of them left except women 
aud little children : and thus were the 
Britons weakened, so that they could 
not make a stand against the inroads 
and oppression of their enemies for 
want of men and strength. ‘The se- 
cond was Gwrtheyrn Curthenan, who, 
after murdering Constantine (Cysten- 
yn) the blessed, and seizing the crown 
of the island through violence and 
spoil, invited the Saxons into this 
island to be his defenders and guards ; 
and gave his hand to Alis Rhonwen, 
the daughter of Hengist ; and he gave 
the crown of the island to the son he 
had by her, whose name was Cotta ; 
for which reason the kings of London 
are called the children of Alis (Plant 
Alis). On account of this Gwrtheyrn, 
the Cumry lost their lands, their rights, 
and their crown, in England. The 
third was Medrod ap Llew ap Cyve- 
farch, when Arthur left the govern- 
ment of the Island of Britain under his 
protection, while he was marching a- 
gainst the emperor in Rome (where 
there was no emperor at that time) ; 
then Medrod took the crown from Ar- 
thur through force and rapine ; and, in 
order to keep it, he confederated with 
the Saxons; and for that reason, the 
Cumry lost the crown of England, and 
the sovereignty of the Island of Britain. 
From the Hergest Copy of the Triads. 
IV. Three principal rivers of the 
island of Britain : ‘The Thames (Tain), 
the Severn (Safren), the Humber 
(Hymyr - (In the South Wales copy 
this triad is the 66th, and runs thus: 
** Severn in Wales, Tain* in England, 
and the Humber in Deifyr and Bry- 


neich.”) 
The principal cities are twenty-eight, 

that is to say, 

1 Caer Alclwyd Dunbarton. 

2 C. Evrog York. 

3 & = Geeeouny 

4 C. Wrangon orcester. 

5 C. Lundain London. 

6 C. Lirion Leicester. 

7 C. Golun Colchester. 

8 Cc. oe + Glocestter. | 

9c. + Cerencester, if so. 
10 C. Went Winchester. 
11 C. Wentt the way to Aust Passage. 
12 C. Grant Zam! 
13 C. Dawril] Dorchester, Oxon. 





* Llyntain, the lake of Tain. 
+ Query Ceri? | ¢ Venta Silurum. 


{} Dawn in Renn. 


Hore Cambrice. p 


14 C, Lwyteoet Lincoln, aan 
15 C. Vyrnach* Wroxeter. aR 
z Fuddur 1] 
7 C. Gorgyrn 

18 C. Lieon Chester. v 
19 C. Selmion aA 

20 C. Gorgorn 

21 C, Mygit 

22 C. Lysidit 

23 C. Peris Portchester. 

24 C. Caer Liion Caerleon on Usk, 

25 C. Weir Warwick. 

26 C. Caradoe Salisbury. 

27 C. Widawiwir : 

28 C. Ese Exeter. ia 


Some MS. books reckon seven mare 
Caers: C. Lyn. C. Flawydd, Oy Ge, 
C. Fyrddin, C. Arfon, C. Ennarawd, 
C. Faddon. 

VII. Three prime seats of the tribes 
of the island of Britain: Arthur, thé 
head sovereign, in Caerleon on Usk; 
Dewi the head bishop, and Maclown 
of Gwynedd the head elder. ; 

Arthur, the head sovereign in Pens 
rhyn Rhionydd in the North ; Cym 
deyrn Garthwys the head bishop, and 
Garthmwl Wledig the head elder. 

From the South Wales Copy. 

62. The three archbishops of the 
island of Britain: The first, Landaff, 
from the gift of Lleirwg ap Coel a 
Cyllin, who first gave lands and pri 
_ to those who had en em- 
selves to be of the faith of Christ ; the 
second was York, from the gift of Cone 
stantine the emperor, for he was the 
first of the Roman emperors who 
pledged himself to the faith of Christ; 
the third London, by the gift of Maxen 
the emperor. After that, the chief 
seats were Caerleon on Usk, Gelliwig 
in Cornwall, and Caer Rhionyeld in 
the North. And now they are Mynyu 
(St David’s), York, and Canterbury. 

64. Three prime seats of the tri 
of the island of Britain : One, Caerleon 
on Usk, and there Arthur is the head 
sovereign (Pen-rhailk the head-oath 
on law), Dewi the saint, ap Cunedda 
Wledig, head bishop, and Maclgwn of 
Gwynedd, the head elder. The second 

is Gelliwig in Cornwall, and there also 
Arthur is head sovereign, Bedwini the 
head bishop, and Caradog, with the 
brawny arm, the head elder ; and the 
third is Penrhyn Rhionydd in the 
North, and there also Arthur is head 
sovereign, and Cyndeyrn Garthwys the 





* Urnach, Uriconium. 
Arthur was undoubtedly a m 


~ 
cal being, and is to be identified with th 


sun. There may have been a prince 
gave himself that title, after that of the Dei- 
ty he adored, but the bards of the oldest 
period scarcely mention him. 
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head bishop, and Gierthmwl. Wledig 
the head yu Ay : 
65.. Three privileged harbours in 
the island of Britain: The harbour of 
Perth Ysgewin in Gwent, and the har- 
bour of Gwypyt in Mona, and the har- 
pour of Perth Gwyddne in Cardigan- 
e. 

“— Three presenters of benefits, 
i.e. benefactors to the nation of the 
C : The first, Hugadarn, who 
first shewed the way to the nation of 
the Cumry to plow the land, when 
they were in the summer country, be- 
fore they came hither: The second, 
Coll ap Coll Frewi, who first intro- 
duced wheat and barley to this island 
of Britain, where till then there were 
only oats and rye: The third was Ell- 
tud the knight, a saint from the cathe- 
dral of Theodosius in Glamorganshire, 
who improved the mode of plowing 
the land, and who gave them a better 
method and art of managing their land 
than they knew before; that is the 
same that now prevails ; whereas for- 
merly the land was not cultivated but 
with a mattock and a plough under 
foot, in the same way as the Irish. 


a 
THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
No III. 


Over hatred and contempt of Leigh 
Hunt as a writer, is not so much ow- 
ing to his shameless irreverence to his 
aged and afflicted king—to his profli- 
gate attacks on the character of the 
Fing’s sons—to his low-born insolence 
to that. aristocracy with whom he 
would in vain claim the alliance of one 
illustrious friendship—to his paid 
panderism to the vilest passions of 
that mob of which he is himself a 
firebrand—to the leprous crust of self- 
conceit with which his whole moral 
being is indurated—to that loathsome 
vulgarity which constantly clings 
round him like a vermined garment 
from St Giles’-—to that irritable tem- 
per which keeps the unhappy man, 
im spite even of his vanity, in a per- 
petual fret with himself and all the 
world beside, and that shews itself 

y in his deadly enmities and 


“apticious friendships,—our hatred and 


contempt of Leigh Hunt, we say, is 
hot so much owing to these and other 
causes, as to the odious and unnatural 
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harletry of his polluted muse. We 
were the first to brand with a burning 
iron the false face of this kept-mis- 
tress of a demoralizing incendiary. 
We tore off her gaudy veil and tran- 
sparent drapery, and exhibited the 
painted cheeks and writhing limbs of 
the prostitute. We denounced to the 
execration of the people of England, 
the man who dared to write in 
the solitude of a cell, whose walls 
ought to have heard only the sighs of 
contrition and repentance, a lewd tale 
of incest, adultery, and murder, in 
which the violation of Nature herself 
was wept over, palliated, justified, and 
held up to imitation, and the violators 
themselves worshipped as holy mar- 
tyrs. The story of Rimini had begun 
to have its admirers; but their delud- 
ed minds were startled at our charges, 
—and on reflecting upon the ¢harac- 
ter of the poem, which they had read 
with a dangerous sympathy, not on 
account of its poetical merit, which is 
small indeed, but on account of those 
voluptuous scenes, so dangerous even 
to a pure imagination, when insidi- 
ously painted with the seeming col- 
ours of virtue,—they were astounded 
at their own folly and their own dan- 
ger, and consigned the wretched vol- 
ume to that ignominious oblivion, 
which, in a land of religion and mo- 
rality, must soon be the doom of all 
obscene and licentious productions. 
The story of Rimini is heard of ne 
more. But Leigh Hunt will not be 
quiet. His hebdomadal hand f+ is held 
up, even on the Sabbath, against every 
man of virtue and genius in the land ; 
but the great defamer claims to him- 
self an immunity from that disgrace 
which he knows his own wicked- 
ness has incurred,—the Cockney cal- 
umniator would fain hold his own dis- 
graced head sacred from the iron fin- 
gers of retribution. But that. head 
shall be brought low—aye—low “ as 
heaped up justice” ever sunk that of 
an offending seribbler against the laws 
of Nature and of God. 
Leigh Hunt dared not, Hazlitt 
dared not, to defend the character of 
the ‘* Story of Rimini.” A man may 
yenture to say that in verse which it 
is perilous to utter in plain prose, 
Even they dared not to m to the 
ple of England, that a wife who 
ad committed incest with her hus- 
band’s brother, ought on her death te 
be buried jn the same tomb with her 
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fratricidal paramour, and that tomb to 
be annually worshipped by the youths 
and virgins of their country. And 
therefore Leigh Hunt flew into a sa- 
ion against the critic who 
bh astised his ‘crime, pretended 
that he himself was insidiously char- 
ged with the offences which he had 
ype and celebrated in others, 
tried to awaken the indignation of 
the public against his castigator, as if 
he had been the secret assassin of pri- 
vate character, who was but the open 
foe of public enormity. The attempt 
was hopeless,—the public voice has 
lifted up against Hunt,—and sentence 
of excommunication from the poets of 
England has been pronounced, en- 
rolled, and ratified. 

There can be no radical distinction 
allowed between the private and pub- 
lic character of a poet. Ifa poet sym- 
pathizes with and justifies wickedness 
in his poetry, he is a wicked man. It 
matters not that his private life may 
be free from wicked actions. Corrupt 
his moral principles must be,—and if 
his conduct has not been flagrantly 
immoral, the cause must be looked 
for in constitution, &c. but not in 
conscience. It is therefore of little or 
no importance, whether Leigh Hunt 
be or be not a bad private character. 
He maintains, that he is a most excel- 
lent private character, and that he 
w blush to tell the world how 
highly he is thought of by an host of 
respectable frien Be it so,—and 
that his vanity does not delude him. 
But this is most sure, that, in such a 
ease, the world will never be brought 
to believe even the truth. The world 
is not fond of ingenious distinctions 
between the theory and the practice of 
morals, The public are justified in re- 

ing to hear a man plead in favour of 
his character, when they hold in their 
hands a work of his in which all res- 
pect to character is tten. We 
must reap the fruit of what we sow ; 
and if evil and unjust reports have 
arisen spine Leigh Hunt as a man, 
and unluckily for him it is so, he 
ought not to attribute the rise of such 
rts to the political animosities 
which his virulence has excited, but 
to the real and obvious cause—his 
voluptuous defence of crimes revolting 
to Nature. 

The publication of the voluptuous 

story of Rimini was followed, it would 


appear, by ee charges against 








Leigh Hunt in his domestic ons, 
The world could not understand gh 
nature of his poetical love of inoés. 
and instead of at once forgetting both 
the poem and the poet, many 
set themselves to speculate, 
and ask questions, and pry into sé. 
rets with which they had nothing ‘tp 
do, till at last there was somethij 
like an identification of Leigh Hunt 
himself with Paolo, the incestuoy 
hero of Leigh Hunt's chief C 
m. This was wrong, and, we be 

ieve, wholly unjust ; but it was\by 
no means unnatural; and precise 
what Leigh Hunt is himself in the 
weekly practice of doing to other péo. 
ple without the same excuse. 
Hunt has now spoken out so freely t 
the publicon the subject, that there ca 
be no indelicacy in talking of it, i 
as far as it respects him, at least ; and 
since he has most unjustly accused ti, 
and our brethren the Quarterly Re 
viewers, of seeking to destroy his'te 
gee it is worth while to her 
im speak for himself. The exhibi- 
tion he makes in a late Number of the 
Examiner is singular, and, on mally 
accounts, painful. 


** As a specimen of the calumnies direct. 
ed against those who enrage the world 
differing with them, and who will 
neither their want of charity towards other, 
nor their gross and exclusive indulgence to 
wards themselves, we lay before our readers 
the following extraordi accusations. 


We do not know whether our contemptd } 


their falsity would have allowed us to do 
this had they been mentioned to us ins 
different style; but we think we can pe 
ceive, that the writer of the letter on the 
subject is really a well-wisher, and we 
give an answer to a a honest and kitd 
person, which we might deny to thousands 
¥ malignant accusers and unconscious fia 
rers, like the Quarterly Reviewers 
miserable gabblers behind walls,—who take 
care at once to accuse and to exempt, 
endeavour to injure, and to save th \ 
from the consequences of their falsehoob 
Our Correspondent, after saying that the 
Editor of this paper must be astonished— 
but he had better publish the whole letter 
at once. 


s * June 11, 1818 > 


‘* © Sin,—If your character réally is such 
as the readers of the Examiner imagine it™ 
be, (and that is the only source from whene 
I can form a judgment) you must certainly 
ouarte a key to understand the illiberal at 
tack that is made upon you in the 
Number of the Quarterly Review ; and 
enable you to do so, L inform you, thiat Te 
port speaks of you as 2 perfect tyrant in 
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family, and your wife as the most ab- 
Het of your slaves, (of course not a willing 
one), that you are so entirely devoted to the 
ae ion of your passions, and so com- 
ly given up to sensuality, that no fe- 
male of your acquaintance is secure from 
your pe se lly ‘or not any ties are con- 
sidered by you as sacred, if they come in 
contact with your inclination; and that 
a sister of Mrs Hunt’s resides with you, 
who is the mother of at least one child, of 
which you are the father. When I heard 
this account, my first th t was to send 
it to you instantly, in order that I might 
judge, by the notice you took of it, whether 
it was true; my second dismi it alto- 
gether as a vile fabrication, nor has it ever 
eccurred to my memory since, till I read the 
article in the Quarterly, where the writer so 
evidently accuses you of these things, which, 
if you are innocent of, you certainly cannot 
comprehend his meaning, that in justice I 
have been induced to send you every infor- 
mation in my power, to enable you to repel 
and prove his accusation false. In the hope 
that you can, and will do so, I remain your 
sincere WELLWISHER.’ 

“ An assailant of all the women that came 
in his way! A tyrant to his wife! And the 
father of children by her sister !—Really, 
the Editor of this paper never knew his 
— effect on the bigotted and the 
worldly-minded till now ! He was prepared 
for and has borne a goed deal of calumny, 
both real and imaginary, in differing with 
them; and he has always let it run silently 
from off him, like rain from a bird’s wings. 
He must give the present shower a shake, 
if it is only to oblige his well-wisher. He 
says, then, that the whole of these charges 
are most malignantly and ridiculously false, 
80 as to make those who are in habits of in- 
‘tercourse with him alternately give way to 
indignation and laughter. He knows seve- 
ral ladies, whom he respects and admires, 
and even (with permission of poor Giffard) 
likes to see happy ; but he believes they are 
no more afraid of him than of the light at 
their windows : and as to being a tyrant to 
his wife, and the father of nieces amd 
nephews,——whatever may be the charity of 
his opinions, the charge is really a little too 
ludicrously uncharitable towards them, un- 


‘der ‘all circumstances. He looks at his 


wife and his family, and shakes his shoul- 
ders and their own with laughing—which, 
oy the way, is rather an iniquitous custom 
his. It might as well be said of him, 
that he had Mr Giffard’s temper, or used 
his grandmother’s shin-bone for a switch.” 
There is no need for us to sink 
down this unhappy man into deeper 
humiliation. . Never before did the 
abuse and prostitution of talents bring 
with them such prompt and memora- 
ble punishment. The pestilential air 


which Leigh Hunt breathed forth in- 
fo the world to poison and corrupt, 
Vou, III. 
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has been driven ‘stiflingly back upon 
himself, and he who strove to spread 
the infection of a loathsome licentious- 
ness among the tender moral constitu- 
tions of the young, has been at length 
rewarded, as it was fitting he should 
be, by the accusation of being himself 
guilty of those crimes which it was the 
object of “‘ The story of Rimini” to en- 
courage and justify in others. ‘he world 
knew nothing of him but from his 
works ; and were they blameable (even 
though they erred) in believing him 
capable of any enormities in his own 
person, whose imagination feasted and 
gloated on the disgusting details of 
adultery and incest? They were re- 
pelled and sickened by such odious 
and unnatural wickedness—he was at- 
tracted and delighted. What to them 
was the foulness of pollution, seemed 
to him the beauty of innocence. What 
to them was the blast from hell, to 
him was the air from heaven. They 
read and they condemned. They 
asked each other “ What manner of 
man is this?” The charitable were 
silent. It would perhaps be hard to 
call them uncharitable who spoke 
aloud. Thoughts were associated with 
his name which shall be nameless by 
us ; and at last the wretched scribbler 
himself has had the gross and unfeel-< 
ing folly to publish them all to the 
world, and that too ina tone of levity 
that could have been becoming only 
on our former comparatively trivial 
charges against him of wearing yel- 
low breeches, and ee with 
the luxury of a neckcloth. He shakes 
his shoulders, according to his rather 
iniquitous custom, at being told that 
he is suspected of adultery and incest ! 
A pleasant subject of merriment, no 
doubt, it is—though somewhat embit- 
tered by the intrusive remembrance of 
that unsparing castigator of vice, Mr 
Gifford, and clouded over by the melan- 
choly breathed from the shin-bone of 
his own poor old deceased grandmother. 
What a mixture of the horrible and 
absurd ! And the man who thus writes 
is—not a Christian, for that he denies 
—but, forsooth, a poet! one of the 

‘* Great spirits who on earth are sojourning !” 
Be Leigh a rive gully. in 
the above paragraph, of s ing levity 
alone,—he is auilty of falsehood. It 
is not true, that he learnt for the first 
time, from that oo letter (so 
vulgar, that we could almost suspect 
him of having — it himself) 

3 
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what charges were in circulation a- 
inst him. He knew it all before. 
Fias he forgotten to whom he applied 
for explanation when Z.’s sharp essay 
en the Cockney Poetry cut him to the 
heart? He knows what he said upon 
those occasions, and let him ponder 
upon it. But what could induce him 
to suspect the amiable Bill Hazlitt, 
“ him, the immaculate,” of being Z.? 
It was this,—he imagined that none 
but that foundered artist could know 
the fact of his feverish importunities 
to be reviewed by him in the Edin- 
burgh Review. And therefore, hav- 
ing almost “ as fine an intellectual 
touch” as “ Bill the painter” himself, 
he thought he saw Z. lurking beneath 
the elegant exterior of that highly ac- 
complished man. 
“ Dear Hazlitt, whose tact intellectual is 


That it seems to feel truth as one’s fingers 
do touch.” 


But, for the present, we have no- 
thing more to add. Leigh Hunt is 
delivered into our hands to do with 
him as we will. Our eye shall be up- 
on him, and unless ol amend _ his 
ways, to pow dinburgh F him. The 
pages of the Edi Review, we 
are confident, are henceforth shut 
against him. One wicked Cockney 
will not again be permitted to praise 
another in that journal, which, up to 
the moment when incest and adultery 
were defended in its pages, had, how- 
ever openly at war with religion, _ 
at least upon decent terms with the 
cause of morality. It was indeed a 
fatal day for Mr Jeffrey, when he de- 

both himself and his original 
coadjutors, by taking into pay such an 
unprincipled blunderer as Haalitt. He 
is not a coadjutor, he is an accomplice. 
The day is perhaps not far distant, 
when the Charlatan shall be stripped 
to the naked skin, and made to swal- 
low his own vile prescriptions. He 
and Leigh Hunt are 
. ** Arcades ambo 
t cantare pares” —— 
Shall we add, 
** et respondere parati ?”” 
Z. 


—>__ 


FOX AND PITT. 

{ The following sketch is translated from a 

MS. letter of the Baron Von Lauerwinkel. ] 
7 © «# # @&@ @ @ 

“IT suart not easily forget the im- 

pression which was upon me 


Fox and Pitt. 


* 


CSuly 

when I first found myself within the 
walls of the House of Commons. ' J. 
was then a young man, and my tem. 
per was never a coldone. I had heard 
much of England. In the dearthof 
domestic freedom her great men had 
become ours; for the human mind jg 
formed for veneration, and every heart 
is an altar, undignified without its di. 
vinity, and useless without its sacri. 


ce. 

** A lover of England, and an ad- 
mirer of every thing which tends to 
her greatness, I contemplated, note 
withstanding, with the impartiality 
of a foreigner, scenes of political de» 
bate and contention, which kindled 
into all the bigotries of wrath, the 
bosoms of those for whose benefit 
were exhibited. Absurdities w 
found easy credence from the heated 
minds of the English, made small 
impression on the disinterested and 
dispassionate German. While. rival 
politicians were exhausting against 
each other every engine of oratorial 
conflict, their constituents eyed the 
combatants, as if every fear and ev 
hope sat on the issue of the field, 
prayed for their friends, and cursed 
their enemies, with all the fervour of 
a more fatal warfare ; but the calm 
spectator, whose optics were not blind- 
ed by the mists of prejudice, th 
his reason might make him wish: 
success of one party, was in no dan- 
ger of despising the honest zeal or 

e valour of those who were 
tothem. With whomsoever the victory 
of the day might be, the very existence 
of the combat was to him a sufficient 
proof, that the great issue was to bea 
good one—that the spirit of England 
was entire—that the system of 4 
cion, on which the confidence of 
people is founded, was yet in all it 
vigour—and that therefore, in spite of 
transient difficulties and petty dis» 
greements, her freedom would eventu 
ally survive all the dan to which, 
at that eventful period, by the mingled 
rage of despotism and democracy, its 
most sacred bulwarks were 

My eye formed acquaintance apace 
with the persons of all the eminent 
senators of England ; but their first 
and last attraction was in those of Pitt 
and ee oo names of these illu- 
trious riv: ad long been, even 
foreigners, ‘ familiar as owsehell 
words ;’ and I recognised them the 


moment I perceived them, from 
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likeness toinnumerable prints and busts 


_ which I had seen. Fox, in repose, had 










by far more bee ing external of 
be pataggs > face hag the massi 


ision, and gravi 


The head rould fey i 

nour to poet, philosdpi& ince. 
There ec. little 1 ffon'in the 
lips, and a tinge of laxur gl over the 
lower features of the . But be- 
nignity, mingled wi wer, was the 
predominant as we the primary 


expression of the whole ; and no man 
need have started had he been told 


that such was the physiognomy of - 


Thesus, Sophocles, or Trajan.—Pitt, 
in the same state of inaction, would 
not have made nearly such an impres- 
sion on those who knew him not. It 
must have required the united skill of 
Lavater and Spurzheim to discover in 
him prima facie, a great man. His 
ition was stiff, his person meagre. 
is nose was ill-formed, and on a very 
anti-grecian angle; his lips were in- 
elegantly wavering in their line; his 
cheekbone projected too much, and his 
chin too little. The countenance 
seemed expressive of much cleyerness, 
but it was not till he spake that the 
marks of genius seized upon the at- 
tention. Had an utter stranger been 
shewn the heads at a theatre, and in- 
formed that they were those of the 
two great politicians of England, he 
would certainly have imagined the 
dark eye-brows and solemn simplicity 
to belong to the son of Chatham, and 
guessed the less stately physiognomy 
to be the property of his more Mer- 
curial antagonist. 
** Not so, had he seen either of 
them for the first time in the act of 
ing. A few sentences, combined 
with the mode of their delivery, were 
sufficient to bring matters to their due 
level—to raise Mr Pitt at least to the 
original standard of his rival, and, I 
rather think, to take away somewhat 
of the first effect produced by the im- 
posing majesty of Mr Fox’s features. 
They were both exquisité speakers, and 


‘ yet no two things could be more dis- 


similar than their modes of oratory. 
Fox displayed less calmness and dig- 
nity than his physiognomy might have 
seemed to promise. In speaking, his 
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other features retained every mark of 
energy ; his eyes and his mouth alone 
betrayed the debauchee. There is a 
certain glassiness in the eye, and a 
certain tremulous smoothness in the 
lips, which I never missed in the coun- 
tenance of a man of pleasure when he 
speaks. Fox had both in perfection ; 
it was “4 in the moments of his 
highest enthusiasm that they entirely 
disappeared. Then indeed, when his 
physiognomy was lighted up with 
wrath or indignation, or intensest ear- 
nestness—then, indeed, the activity of - 
his features did full justice to their re- 

The gambler was no longer to 
be discovered—you saw only the ora- 
tor and the patriot. They tell us, 
that modern oratory and modern ac- 
tion are tame, when compared with 
what the ancients witnessed ; I doubt, 
however, if either in the Pnyx or the © 
Forum, more over-mastering energy, 
both of language and of gesture, was 
ever exhibited, than I have seen dis- 
played in the House of Commons by 
Mr Fox. When he sat down, it seem- 
ed as if he had been, like the Pytha- 
ness of old, filled and agitated Tw ayav 
éw. His whole body was dissolved in 
floods of perspiration, and his fingers 
continued for some minutes to vibrate, 
as if he had been recovering from, a 
convulsion. 

** Mr Fox was a finer orator than 
Mr Pitt. His mode of speaking was 
in itself more passionate, and it had 
more power over the passions of those 
to whom it was addressed. His lan« 
guage was indeed loose and inaccurate 
at times ; but in the midst of all its 
faults, no trace could ever be disover- 
ed of the only fault upardonable in 
orators as in poets—weakness. He 
was evidently a man of a strong and 
grasping intellect, filled with enthusi- 
astic devotion to his cause, and pagag 
sing, in a mind saturated wi 
most multifarious information, abuf 
dant means of confirming his position 
by all the engines of illustration and 

usion. It was my fortune to hear 
him speak before Mr Pitt, and, I con- 
fess, that upon the conclusion of his 
harangue, filled with admiration for 
his warmth, his elegance, and the ap- 
parent wisdom of the measures he re- 
commended, it was not my expecta- 
tion, eertainly not my wish, that an 
impression equal or superior in power 
should be left upon me by the elo- 
quence of the rival statesman. 
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« Nevertheless, it was so. I do not 
that I consider Mr Pitt as so near- 
ly allied to the great politician-orator 
of Athens as his rival ; but I think he 
exhibited a far higher specimen of 
what a statesman-orator should be, 
than Mr Fox—perhaps than Demos- 
thenes himself ever did. It is true, 
that the illustrious ancient addressed 
a motley multitude of clever, violent, 
light, uncertain, self-conceited, and 
withal, begotted Athenians ; and that 
the nature of his oratory was, perhaps 
better than any other, adapted to such 
an audience, invested by the absur- 
dities of a corrupted constitution, with 
powers which no similar assembly ever 
can possess without usurpation, or exer- 
cise without tyranny. Mr Fox had a 
strong leaning—as I apprehend, by 
far too strong a leaning—to the demo- 
cratic part of the British constitution. 
He even spoke more for the multitude 
without, than for the few within, the 
walls of the House of Commons ; and 
his resemblance to Demosthenes was 
perhaps a fault, rather than an excel- 
ce. ‘Mr Pitt always remembered 
that it was his business to address 
and convince, not the British AHMo x, 
but the British Senate. 

“ His mode of speaking was totally 
devoid of hesitation, and equally so of 
affectation. The stream of his dis- 
course flowed on smoothly, uninter- 
u y, copiously. The tide of Fox’s 

uence might present a view of 
more windings and cataracts, but it by 
no means suggested the same idea of 
utility ;—nor, upon the whole, was 
the impression it produced of so ma- 
jestic a character. Mr Pitt was, with- 
out all doubt, 2 consummate speaker, 
but in the midst of his eloquence it 
was impossible to avoid regarding him 
at all times, as being more of a philo- 
er than of an orator. at to 
men seems to be a most magni- 
ficent end, he appeared to regard only 
as one among many means for accom- 
plishing his great purpose. Statesman- 
ship was, indeed, with him the cs» 
mexirsxronxn, and every thing was kept 
in strict subservience to it. What Plato 
vainly wished to see in a king, had he 
lived in our days, he might have beheld 
in &@ minister. 

** By men of barren or paltry minds, 
I can conceive it quite possible that 
Pitt, as a speaker, might have been con- 
templated with very little admiration. 
That which they are qualified to ad- 
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mire in a speech, was exactly what he, 
from principle, despised and omitted, 
He presented what he conceived to be 
the truth, that is, the wisdom of the 
case, in simplicity, in noble simpli¢. 


ty, as it was. Minds of grasp and 
nérve comprehended him, and such 
alone were worthy of doing so. The 
small men who spend their lives in 
pointing epigrams or weaving periods, 
could not enter into the feelings which 
made hint despise the opportunity of 
displaying, oF the sake of doing ; and 
they reviled him as if the power, not 
the will, had been wanting, 
Awl oor wrayyrwcrin 

Kweents ws axeuvra yagutpey 

Aus wees ogvibes Sei0v. 

Instead of following with reverent 
gaze the far-ascending flight and beam- 
ing eye of the eagle, they criticised 
him, like the peacocks of the Hindoo 
fable, because he had no starry fea 
thers in his tail, and because the beau- 
ty of his pinions consisted only in the 
uniform majesty of their strength. 

“* The style of speaking which was 
employed by this great man, seems to 
be the only style worthy of such 3 
spirit as his was, entrusted with such 
duties as he discharged. Intellect 
embodied in language by a — 
—these few words comprehend every 
thing that can be said of it. Ev 
sentence proceeded from his m 
as perfect, in all respects, as if it 
had been balanced and elaborated in 
the retirement of his closet ; and yet 
no man for an instance suspected him 
of bestowing any previous attention 
whatever on the form or language of 
his harangues. His most splendid a 
pearances were indeed most frequently 
replies, so that no such supposition 
could exist in the minds of those who 
heard him. I have heard many elo 
quent orators in England as well a 
elsewhere, but the only one who never 
seemed to be at a loss for a single word, 
or to use the less exact instead of 
more precise expression, or to close a 
sentence as if the beginning of it had 

assed from his recollection, was Wil- 
iam Pitt. ‘The thoughts. or the feel- 
ings of such a soul would have dis- 
dained to be set forth in a shape mu- 
tilated or imperfect. In like manner, 


the intellect of Pitt would have scorn- 
ed to borrow any ornament excepting 
only from his patriotism. The sole 
fire of which he made use was the — 
pure original element of heaven. It 
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was onl fog such as him to be elo- 
cher h 








quent at sort. The casket was 


‘not a gaudy one ; but it was so rich, 


that it must have appeared ridiculous 
around a more ordinary jewel. 

“¢ While Pittand Fox were both alive, 
and in thé fulness of their strength, in 
one or other of the great parties of 
England, each of these illustrious men 

an inflexible host of revilers 
—almost, such is the blindness of par- 
ty spirit, of contemners. It is a strange 
anomalous circumstance in the consti- 
tution of our nature that it should be 
so, but the fact itself is quite certain, 
that, in all ages of the world, political, 
even more than military leaders, have 
been or to this absurd use of 
the privilege which their inferiors have 
of judging them. So spake the Mace- 
donian vulgar of Demosthenes ; so the 
more pernicious Athenian rabble of 
Philip. The voice of detraction, 
however, is silenced by death,—none 
would listen to it over the tomb of the 
illustrious. A noble and patriotic poet 
of England has already embalmed, in 
lines that will never die, those feelings 
of regret and admiration wherewith 
every Englishman now walks above 
the mingled ashes of Pitt and Fox. 
The genius, the integrity, the patriot- 
ism of either, is no longer disputed. 
The keenest partisan of the one de- 
wlan, chief would not wish to see the 
urel blighted on the bust of his an- 
mist. Under other names the same 
political contests are continued ; and 
so, while England,is England, must 
they ever be. But already, such is 
the untarrying generosity of this great 
nation, and such the natural calmness 
of its spirit, the public judgment is at 
one concerning the men themselves. 
The stormy passions of St Stephen’s 
chapel are at once chastened into re- 
pose by the solemn stillness of West- 
minster Abbey. 

“ It is probable that this national 
generosity has been carried too far. 
For me, I partake in the general ad- 
miration—I refuse to neither the ho- 
nour that is his due. But, as I did 
while they were alive, so, now they are 
dead, I still judge them impartially. 
There is no reason why I should join 
in the atonement, since I was guiltless 
of the sin. 

* Mr Fox was, I think, a man of 
great talents and of great virtues, whose 
talents and virtues were both better 
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fitted for a leader of Parliamentary 
opposition, than for a Prime-minister 
of England ; for his talents were ‘ra- 
ther of the destructive than of the-con- 
structive kind, and his. virtues were 
more those of an easy and gentle 
heart, than of a firm unshaken will. 
Providence fixed him, during the far 
greater part of his life, where he was 
best fitted to be, and was equally wise 
in determining the brighter fortune of 
his rival. That fortune, however 
bright, was, nevertheless, to judge as 
men commonly do, no very enviable 
boon. The life of Pitt was spent all 
in labour—much of it in sorrow ; but, 
England and Europe may thank their 
God, his great spirit was formed for its 
destiny, and never sunk into despon- 
dence. Year after year rolled over his 
head, and saw his hairs turning gray 
from care, not for himself, but for his 
country ; but every succeeding year 
left this Atlas of the world as proudly 
inflexible, beneath his gigantic bur- 
den, as before. Rarely, very rarely, 
has it happened that one man has had 
it in his power to be so splendidly, so 
eternally, the benefactor of his species. 
So long as England preserves, within 
her ‘ guarded shore,’ the Palladium of 
all her heroes—the sacred pledge of 
Freedom,—his name will be the pride 
and glory of the soil that gave him 
birth. Nay, even should, at some dis- 
tant day, the liberty of that favour- 
ed‘land expire, in the memory of 
strangers he shall abundantly ite 
his reward; for that holy treasure 
which he preserved to England might, 
but for the high resolution of this pa- 
triot martyr, have been lost for ever, 
not to her only, but to the world, 


* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.’ 


% * * * 


SANSCRIT ODE. 


We have been favoured with the tran- 
slation of a Sanscrit Ode, made by the 
late William Tolfrey, Esq. of Colum- 
bo, a young gentleman whose prema- 
ture death is a great loss to literature, 
religion, and society. He yr ace 
went to India as an officer in the ar- 
my, and had-the good fortune to 
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share in the battle of Assaye, and to 
ebtain the favourable opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington ; but though this 
> 0 to him prospects of military 
vancement, the natural inclinatien 
of his mind was towards literature. 
He had acquired, by great diligence 
and uncommon aptitude, a general and 
ound knowledge of the Oriental 
, and he dedicated the fruits 
of his study and his talents to the best 
of all works—the diffusion of the holy 
Scriptures into the lan e of the 
people amongst whom his residence 
was thus accidentally thrown: he had 
i ly obtained a perfect know- 
“~ the Som or Sanscrit, of 
Ceylon ; and from this language, as a 
seuiee of the style of the people, he 
made the following literal version of a 
panegyric on the Governor, which, for 
poverty and exaggeration, bombast and 
common-place, and all the other great 
qualities of the bathos, is hardly to be 
excelled by any court poet of any age 
or nation. 





THE BROWNRIGG ASHTAKE’, 

A Sanscrit Ode in Honour of His Excellency 
Sir Rosert Brownrice, G.C. B. Go- 
vernor of Ceylon ; 

By PETROs PunpDITA SEKARA, 
A Native of the said Island. 


I. 

1 May he be for ever illustrious, 
who, in the year of Christ 1815,— 

2 On the ninth day from the sun’s 
entrance into the sign Kumbha,* on a 
Saturday,— 

3 Achi ved the conquest of the city 
of Sen-Khanda-Saila,t in the island of 
Lanka,{— 

+ o destroyed the hostile powers 
by which it had been oppressed,— 

5 Who is skilled in war, being en- 
dued with truth, piety, courage, and 
liberality—the four indispensable qua- 
lities of a hero. 

Il. 

1 May the one only God of the uni- 
verse, Lord of the past, present, and 
future, ~ 
“ Preserve, for one hundred years, 


3 Who, born in England, rules over 


Lanka; 
_ 4 Whose exalted and unspotted fame, 


diffused throughout the whole world, 
+ Kandi. +t Ceylon. 





* Aquaricus, 





5 Resembles the lustre of the moon 
—the many-flowering jasmin — the 
white lotas—the shining dew—a row 
of precious pearls. 

III. 

1 He who is as a Tilaka (tiara to 
those serving under him, resplendent 
with an assemblage of good actions ; 

2 Who conducts himself in strict 
conformity to the precepts of our Sg 
viour Jesus Christ ; 

3 Who is well informed in the laws, 
and deeply versed in religious know. 
ledge ; 

4 Who, when in council, surround. 
ed by his friends, his councillors, and 
his relations, resembles the moon en- 
circled by the stars ; 

5 Who is, in the estimation of leart- 
ed men, as precious as a garland of 
flowers worn on the head. 

IV. 

1 He who hath given joy to Lanka; 

2 Who is of a cheerful disposition, 
and a constant source of delight to the 
virtuous ; 

3 Who is as a crown to the divine 
religion ; 

4 Who is strongly inclined to the 
practice of good deeds ; 

5 Who is descended from an emi- 
nent race. 


V. 

1 In whose arms dwells the Goddess 
of Prosperity, who frequents the com- 
pany of the learned ; 

2 In whose mouth dwells the God- 
dess of Eloquence, who is gifted with 
presence of mind upon all occasions ; 
_ 8 Who is worthy to be celebrated 
in verse ; 

4 Who rejoices the learned as the 
dewy-rayed luminary causes the lotos 
flowers to expand their leaves ; 

5 Who, in the destruction of his 
enemies, is as a lion against elephants. 

VI. 

1 Who speaks truth at all times 
who is fond of associating with the 
virtuous ; 

2 Who has attained to wisdom by 
the study of various branches of 
science ; 

3 Who is irradiated with all man- 
ner of prosperity, and freely bestows 
whatever may be wished for by men; 

4 Who looks forward with earnest 
ness to the reign of Heaven; 

Who is endued with ali wisdom, 
virtue, splendour, and glory ; and who 
hath an excellent understanding. 


[uly 
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LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER TO 
EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Letter IV.—T7o the Editor of Black- 
wood's Magazine. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 
I ctve you many thanks for your kind 
and amusing letter of the 20th ult. 
and congratulate you on your last 
Number, which is a capital one, full 
of spirit and vivacity, and will, “ I 
verily believe, promote your sale.” 
You wish to have my free and candid 
opinion of your work in general, and 
I will now try to answer your queries 
ina go eee way. Your Magazine 
is far indeed from being “ a faultless 
monster, which the world ne’er saw ;” 
for it is full of faults, and most part of 
the world has seen it. But it is be- 
yond measure entertaining, and cus- 
tom ‘ cannot stale its infinite variety.” 
Just go on, gradually improving Num- 
ber after Number, and you will make 
a fortune. Your “ magnum opus” 
has had a most blessed effect, I can 
assure you, on Mrs Tickler’s temper, 
which was, you know, formerly some- 
what too saturnine. When I see 
her sitting, on the evening of the 
20th of each month, with your Maga- 
zine in her hand, I chuckle over the 
discovery at last of a medicine for her 
distemper, more efficacious than the 
prescriptions of all the doctors. But 
to the business before me. 

In the first place, you ask what is 
my private opinion of the famous Chal- 
dee MS.? I almost wish you had been 
mum here, for it is a very delicate 
subject. With all my regard for you, 
I cannot approve of that singular work. 
There must be something wrong in 
the spirit of a composition that has 
excited so much anger in the world. 
I perfectly agree with you, that the 
Eastern style of writing is open to the 
imitation of the various nations of the 
West ; that the MS. is not a profane 
parody at all; and that it is extremely 
clever. But if it contains, as it is 
supposed, sarcasms against personal 
defects, surely you do not need to be 
told that such sarcasms are altogether 
indefensible. They are really as cri- 
minal as those jokes and gibes in the 
Edinburgh Review at the old age and 
mental alienation of our king, though, 
fortunately for the credit of your work, 
they have not been so frequently and 
wantonly repeated. However, the 
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moral sense of the world is against 
you here; nor could the example of 
far better and far wiser men than the 
Edinburgh Reviewers reconcile us to 
any severity or sarcasm on what is no 
crime, but a a misfortune. They 
have sported with insanity—your cor- 
respondent with deformity ; nor is his 
fault wy ve] lost in the greater atro- 
city of theirs. At the same time, I 
cannot think that the “ two Beasts,” 
as they call themselves in the sum- 
mons which you sent me to look at, 
will ever bring the affair into a Jury 
Court. As literary people, they never 
had much character to lose ; and there- 
fore the damages, if they get a verdict 
in their favour, establishing the fact 
of their being the two Beasts, would 
be en small, perhaps only no- 
minal. At all events, they woul lose 
more by making themselves so openly 
ridiculous, than they could ever gain 
by the most successful trial. If, how- 
ever, the trial comes on, let me know 
of it; for Mrs Tickler has a longi 
desire to hear Mr Jeffrey speak, an 
certainly his commentaries on the 
“ Chaldee” could not fail of being 
very diverting. 

You ask me what I think of the 
Poetical Notices. They are, without 
exception, the only things of the kind 
that I ever read, and have about them 
a good-humoured whimsicality that is 
peculiar to themselves. They are the 
dawnings of quite a new School of 
Poetry. You cannot be serioas when 
you say that they have given great 
offence. The Notices—the good-na- 
tured, facetious, urbane Notices, give 
great offence! Impossible! They are 
quite saccharine. Never were compli- 
ments more delicately turned and pd- 
lished than those to the different Bibli- 
opolists. 

‘‘ The most are chiefly under one huge 
thumb,” 
Is the most comprehensive line in the 
whole body of English poetry. What 
a picture of power and of subjection in 
one single line! I would with pleasure 
go over the whole, word by word, and 
rhaps I may do so in some future 
etter; but I shall say no more at 
resent, than that I almost wished I 
had been an Edinburgh bookseller 
myself, to have had immortality con- 
ferred upon me, unsought, unsus- 
pected, and undeserved. ; 

You go on to ask me what I think 

of Constable’s Magazine? Oh! my 
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dear Editor, you are fishing for a com- 
ry from old Timothy again !—I 
ve seen nothing at all comparable to 
it during the last threescore and ten 
oe Thank you, en passant, for the 
bers of it you have sent me. Al- 
most any thing does for our minister 
meus 3 we I have pet ee over 
to the manse. ere is not 
dupdue os y in the whole country- 
side ; and he quotes great blads of it, 
I understand, at the presbytery din- 
ner, when it all passes for havers of 
his own, honest man. Mrs Tickler, 
however, cannot endure it, and says she 
is at a loss to comprehend how any thing 
so stupid should make her so angry. 
She asserts that the good old Tory 
Scots Magazine has become a drunken 
ig ; and, what is still worse, that 
the Editors are infidels, and sneer, in 
an under-hand way, at Christianity, 
like the godless wits of the Edinburgh 
Review. For myself I can see nothing 
of this, nor any thing else, in the New 
Series, which seems to be a sort of re- 
blication of the old women’s stories 
of which there are not a few) in the 
old Scots Magazine. It amazes me, 
that Mr Constable should have pre- 
ferred Cleghorn and Pringle to Hugh 
Murray, his former Editor. Hugh is 
a man of real talents—even genius ; 
and though he committed little odd 
innocent blunders now and then, they 
were harmless in comparison with the 
general dulness and stupidity of the 
present Editors, which really are ex- 
cessive, and, I fear, hopeless. I am 
much amused with what you tell me 
about their quarrel with the Ettrick 
Shepherd. So they will no longer al- 
low that most ingenious poet to be 
praised in their work, and merely be- 
cause an old man like me cracked a 
few jokes upon it! Will they allow 
nobody to be laughed at in your Ma- 
gazine but themselves? By the way, 
F observe lately that the famous biogra- 
pher of Mr Hogg still lends the sanc- 
tion of his great name to their Maga- 
zine, and that he has been trying to 
play the satirist there. Well, just 
whisper into his ear, that if, instead 
of using the rod in the place where it 
ought to be used, he keeps any longer 
flourishing it about in the “‘ New Se- 
ries,” it shall be wrested out of his 
hands, and pretty smartly applied to 
his own extremities. 
This gentleman has absolutely be- 
gome an unprincipled and indiscri- 


C 
minate satirist ; -and the New Edie 
tors follow his example “ haud pau 
sibus equis.” For some time they 
kept pretty quiet, and allowed your 
wicked wags to have it all their own 
way. But unless you look about you, 
they will laugh down Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Allow me for one parge 
graph to 7 two or three similes, 
—Messrs Cleghorn and Pringle re. 
mind me of two snails that come 
crawling out in the calm of the even. 
ing, each clad in a complete. coat 
of mail, and protruding a formid. 
able pair of horns. I have seen such 
snails look quite chivalrous and heroic; 
but the instant a straw touches the 
said horns, in they go—and every 
thing wears a pacific character. Still, 
however, the cornuous substances keep 
peeping out—out—as it would almost 
seem, in spite of the creatures them. 
selves—sill some unhandy accident 
cuts them off smack-smooth. And 
so, I venture to prophesy, will it be 
with these Editors, if they do not take 
in, and keep in their horns.—Messrs 
Cleghorn and Pringle remind me of a 
couple of what, in Scotland, are called 
bum-bees (the humble bee in Eng- 
land) who come bumming round and 
round one as if they were excessively 
wroth, and proposed to sting,—when, 
all at once, off they drive, as if some 
new crotchet got into their heads, and 
leave one wondering at what the crea- 
tures could possibly mean by such 
insolence. Messrs Cleghorn and 
Pringle remind me of two “shard-born 
beetles,” who, “ when all the air a 
solemn stillness holds,” come swing- 
ing along “‘ with drowsy hum,” till, as 
it were, intentionally knocking theme 
selves against the breast of some medi- 
tative gentleman at eventide, they fall 
down at his feet, crushed, and b 
ing to death, in the dry summer-dust. 
Finally, Messrs Cleghorn and 
Pringle remind me (each of them does 
so) of that simple and foolish bird, the 
cuckoo, who takes his station am 
the new series of branches of an 
oak-stump, and there keeps bobbing 
up his tail, and bobbing down his 
head, all. the while repeating the 
self-same cry, and attended by his 
little troop of titlings, from whom he 
receives a small sustenance of worms 
and insects, till he is suddenly brought 
down from his elevation by some sport- 
ing shepherd, with an old-fashioned 
fowling-piece charged with No VII.— 
1 
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therefore, Mr Editor, intend to give 
sees gentlemen two months toconsider 
of it, and if at the end of that time, I 
have once discovered them with their 
horns out like snails—bumming round 
you like humble bees—humming on- 
wards like beetles—or bobbing their 
tails like “‘ gowks”—then will I cele- 
brate them in immortal verse ;—yea, 
«] will write a sweet song aren them, 
and put it into thy book, ° that is to say, 
if you will allow me; for Mrs Tickler 
reminds me of your having mentioned 
the last time you were here with your 
wife, that you thought them and their 
Magazine quite unworthy of any far- 
ther notice. For me, I don’t care a 

if the worst come to the worst, 
I'll speak to my good friend Mr Mil- 
ler, and tip the creatures an eighteen- 
penny pamphlet on my own bottom. 

I find, my dear Editor, that I have 
scarcely said one word of what I in- 
tended to say,—and filled my sheet 
entirely with extraneous matter. I 
shall have an opportunity of writing 

again soon, by a private hand,— 
when I hope to amuse you with cer- 
tain old-fashioned whimsies of mine 
about the Whigs of Scotland, whom I 
see you like no more than myself.— 
Meanwhile, Adieu! yours affection- 
ately, Timotuy TickLer. 


A 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF EXTEN- 
SIVE VEINS AND ROCKS OF CHRO- 
MATE OF IRON IN THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 


Dr Hissert, the gentleman who last 
year commenced a mineralogical sur- 
vey of the Shetland isles, has this sea- 
son resumed his investigations, and, 
we understand, has now nearly finish- 
ed his description of all the islands of 
that remote portion of the British em- 
pire. His labours have been entirely 
directed to the determination of the ar- 
rangement and nature of the various 
rocks and metalliferous minerals, with- 
out allowing his examinations to be 
warped by the airy poetical visions of 
the Ne saniate, 20 duigeeed and dis- 

y the monstrous and absurd 
fancies of the Plutonists. He finds 
the prevailing rocks are gneiss and 


mica slate, with subordinate granite, 

limestone, hornblende rock, and ser- 

jo -These are skirted with what 

— cre calls the great floetz 
ox, IIT. 


Discovery of Chromate of Iron in the Shetland Islands. 
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sandstone formation, but the great fleetz 
limestone formations are entirely a- 
wanting. Last season, Dr Hibbert 
observed, in serpentine veins, that va- 
luable mineral the chromate of iron, 
but want of time prevented him pur- 
suing this discovery. We understand 
he has now ascertained that it occurs 
in great quantities, forming, in some 
places, veins several yards wide, and 
in others is so abundant, that the 
walls of enclosures are built of it. 
From this ore several beautiful and 
very durable pigments are obtained, 
which are highly valued in the arts. 
Hitherto the market has been supplied 
with it from North America, but now 
that it has been ascertained to occur 
in profusion, and of excellent quality; 
in Shetland, it will become an article 
of trade from that country. 


—— 


NOTICE OF THE OPERATIONS UNDER- 
TAKEN TO DETERMINE THE FIGURE 
OF THE EARTH, BY M. BIOT, OF 
THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. Faris 
1818. 


[Having been so fortunate as to obtain 
one of the few copies of this interesting lit- 
tle work which have reached England, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of mak- 
ing a translation of it, for the benefit of 
our readers who, however well acquainted 
with the name and general merits of M. 
Biot, may not have received any exact in- 
formation respecting the circumstances which 
occasioned and attended the late visit of that 
Eminent Stranger to these more remote dis- 
tricts of our island. We can scarcely flatter 
ourselves with the hope of seeing our pages 
frequently adorned with articles so universally 
interesting as this must be. The man of 
science will prize it for the luminous ac- 
count which it contains of some important 
physical investigations,—they, who are not 
qualified to appreciate this part of its merits, 
will listen with delight to the personal ad- 
ventures of one who is not merely a scavant, 
but a philosopher in the higher and better 
sense of the word—a liberal, enlightened, 
and good man. To those who were so hap- 
py as to have the yma | of offering 
any assistance to M. Biot oto pe of 
his tour, more especially to gentlemen 
whose kindness rendered a two-months’ re- 
sidence in Shetland agreeable to a polite 
stranger accustomed to all the luxuries of 
Parisian climate and society, the affectionate 
manner in which their services are here 
commemorated must afford a pleasure —_ 
er in proportion to its peculiarity. There 
can be no occasion to apologise for the 
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length of this article ; we were well aware 
— weer 4 the BE spall would be 
en mu or 

aividing it-] y destroyed by mutilating 
Wuen on one of the towers of Flo- 
rence, Galileo, two centuries ago, ex- 
= to a very few persons, in con- 
nees almost mysterious, his new 
discoveries with regard to the laws of 
gravity, the motion of the earth, and 
figure of the planets,—could he 
ever have foreseen that these truths, 
then rejected and persecuted, should, 
after so short an interval of time, 
come to be considered as matters of so 
great importance, and contemplated 
with so general an admiration, that 
the Governments of Europe should 
cause extensive operations, and distant 
journies, to be undertaken for the sole 
of extending them, and of as- 
certaining all their particulars? and 
that in consequence of an unhoped 
for propagation of all manner of know- 
ledge,—the results of their labours 
should be offered to the public inter- 
est in numerous assemblies composed 
of the most brilliant classes of society ? 
Such, notwithstanding, is the immense 
change which has taken place in the 
fate of the sciences since that epoch ! 
When Galileo and Bacon appeared, 
after the many sublime spirits which 
antiquity had produced, they found 
the career of the sciences still untrod- 
den,—for the name of science could 
not be given to the useless heap of 
hypothetical speculations, in which, 
ore their day, natural philosophy 
consisted. Till then, men seem to 
have been more inclined to conjecture 
than to study nature ; the art of in- 
terrogating her, and of making her 
reveal her mysteries, was unknown ; 
they discovered it. They shewed that 
the human mind is too feeble and un- 
steady to advance alone into this 
labyrinth of truths; that it requires 
to pans: at phenomena which are con- 
nected with each other, as the infant 
leans a the supports which it meets 
with when it first tries to walk ; and 
that in the numerous circumstances, 
in which nature seems to allow it to 
embrace too great intervals, it is ne- 
cessary that, by experiments artfully 
conceived, new phenomena should be 
made to spring up in the path, to 
ensure its fuoting, and to prevent it 
from wandering. Such has been the 
fruitfulness of this method, that in 
less than two centuries, discoveries 








without number, discoveries cert : 


and lasting, have burst forth in» 
the departments of the sciences, 
have communicated themselves with 
— to the arts and to ind 
which they have enriched with won. 
derful applications,—and have increag. 
ed the sum of human know a 
thousand times beyond what had 
done by all antiquity. But thus ex: 
tended, the sciences exceed the powers 
of any individual. Their prodigi 
circle cannot be embraced but by 4 
great literary body, which unites in 
its collective capacity, as in a vast sens 
sorium, every conception, every view, 
and every thought; which knowi 
neither human infirmities, nor the 
decay of the senses and of old age, 
ever young and ever active, scrutinize 
incessantly the hidden properties of 
nature, discovers the powers concealed 
in them, and at last offers them to s 
ciety perfected and prepared for appli- 
cation. In this centre, where all opi. 
nions are agitated and combated, no 
authority can prevail but that of res 
son and nature. Here even the voice 
of a Plato could no longer attract lis 
teners to the brilliant dreams of his 
imagination; and the genius of 4 
Descartes, obliged to continue faithful 
to the method of observation and of 
doubt which he himself had created, 
could only produce truths unmixed 
with error. But Plato and Descartes; 
with all their glory, would now bh 
considered but as transient elements 
of this great organ of the sciences. Its 
strength would survive their genius, 
and would pursue into futurity the 
developement of their thoughts. Such 
is now the noble destination of learn 
ed societies. ‘The unity and the dur- 
tion, which their institution gives t 
human efforts, complete the power of 
the experimental method. They alone 
can henceforth ensure the continuity 
of the progress of human knowledge, 
—they alone can develope great theo 
ries, and obtain results which, by theit 
intrinsic difficulty, and by the diversi- 
ty, the perseverance, and the extent 
of the labours they demand, could 
never be within the reach of indi- 
viduals. The determination of the 


size and figure of the earth,—the mea- 
surement of gravity at its surtace,— 
the connexion of this phenomenon 
with the interior construction of the 
globe,—with the disposition of thestra- 
ta, and the laws of their densities, 
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are of the number of those long en- 
during questions which learned socie- 
ties e could propose to encounter 
and to resolve. They have for a century 
anda half formed one of the objects 
of the unceasing labours of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The first exact mea- 
surement of a degree of the terres- 
trial meridian was made in France, by 
Picard, in the year 1670. Newton 
availed himself of it, in order to es- 
tablish the law of universal gravity, 
from which the employment of an in- 
accurate measurement of the earth 
had at first caused him to wander. 
Two years afterwards, Richer, who 
was sent by the Academy to Cayenne 
to make astronomical researches, dis- 
covered that his clock, which at Paris 
beat the seconds, went gradually more 
slowly as he approached the equa- 
tor; and that it again went quicker, 
by the same degrees, in returning 
towards the North, so as to resume 
exactly its original motion, at the 
point of his departure. Again,—ac- 
cording to the discoveries of Huyg- 
gens, the quickness of the oscilla- 
tions of a pendulum augments or di- 
diminishes with the intensity of the 
gravity which causes its motion. The 
observation of Richer then proved 
that this intensity was different in 
different latitudes, and that it increas- 
ed in going from the equator to the 
pole. Newton, in his immortal work 
on the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, connected all these results with 
the law of attraction. He shewed, 
that the variation’ observed in gravity 
disclosed a flattening of the earth at 
the pole,—a circumstance which is 
observable also in the form of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and the other planets 
which turn upon an axis. He con- 
ceived that this flattened form was a 
consequence of the even attraction of 
the portions of every planet, combined 
by the centrifugal force of its rotatory 
motion. But in order that the ar- 
a agar determined by these two 
kinds of forces should thus have been 
able to make itself effectual, it behov- 
ed these great bodies to have been 
originally fluid: he took them then as 
in that state, and showed how to cal- 
culate the flattening of a planet ac- 
cording to the intensity of the gravity, 


at its surface, and the quickness of its 
rotation, supposing its mass to be ho- 
mogeneous. This theory, applied to 
the earth, gave a variation of gravity, 
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but little different from that observed 
by Richer, though somewhat slighter, 
indicating that the earth is composed 
of strata, of which the density goes on 
increasing from the surface to the cen- 
tre, as Clairault has since demonstrat- 


The calculations of Newton were, 
for some time, the only inductions 
which existed for believing the earth 
to be flattened at the poles. The 
arch of the meridian, measured. by 
Picard, was quite sufficient to give the 
length of the semi-diameter of the earth 
at the place where it was observed ; 
but that arch was much too small 
even for shewing imperfectly the ef- 
fect of the flattening. More accurate 
knowledge was expected to be procur~ 
ed from the measurement of the com~ 
plete arch which traverses France from 
Perpignan to Dunkirk; a measure- 
ment which was intended to serve, if 
I may so express it, as the axis of 
a general map of France, with the 
execution of which Colbert had en- 
trusted the Academy. But in the im- 
perfect state of the instruments and 
astronomical methods of that period, 
this arch itself was too short to make 
the influence of the flattening dis« 
tinctly perceptible; and the 
variations, which thence result in the 
lengths of the consecutive degrees, 
might very easily be lost in the errors 
of the observations. This indeed hai 
pened. The differences which the 
degrees presented, were found from the 
effects ot these errors, in such a direc 
tion as would have led to the result 
of elongation at the poles, in place of 
flattening. ‘lhe Academy was not dis< 
heartened ; it perceived that the ques- 
tion could not be clearly decided with- 
out measuring two arches of the meri< 
dian, in regions of the earth where the 
flattening must produce more sensible 
differences between the degrees, that 
is to say, near the equator and the 
pole. She found among her members 
men sufficiently devoted to undertake 
these laborious journies. In the year 
1735, Bouguer, Godin, and La Conda- 
mine, went to America,where they join- 
ed the Spanish Commissioners. Some 
months after, Clairault, Maupertuis, 
and Le Monnier, departed for the 
north. ‘The results of these expedi- 
tions put the flattening of the earth 
beyond doubt, but its absolute amount 
still remained uncertain. The degree 
of Peru, compared with that. of 
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France, gave a slighter flattening than 
if the epee me wt the 
operation of Lapland indicated a great- 
er. In this uncertainty, the lengths 
of the pendulum, which ~~ were 
eareful to measure, agreed with the 
flattening deduced from the operation 
at the equator ; but the exactness of 
these measurements, especially in the 
operation of Lapland, was not such as 
could enable them to solve the difficul- 
i. No fault,lay with any one, as at 

t period it was impossible to do it 
better. 

' Things remained at this point dur- 
ing fifty years. Bouguer, La Conda- 
mine, Clairault, and Maupertuis, died ; 
but after that interval, astronomical 
instruments becoming much more per- 
fect, and the methods of observation 
more general and more precise, hopes 
were entertained of removing the un- 
certainty which preceding operations 
had left on the flattening of the earth. 
The Academy, the heir of these great 
works, resolved to resume them with 
all the means which could ensure their 
success. She gave still more import- 
ance to them, by proposing to take the 
very size of the earth, thus determin- 
ed, for the fundamental element of a 
system of general and uniform mea- 
sures, of which all the parts would be 
connected together by simple relations, 
and in accordance with our mode of 
numeration. At this day, as former- 
ly, she hopes that such a system, 
founded upon natural elements, in- 
variable and independent of the in- 
dividual prejudices of the people, will 
ultimately become as common to all, 
as are now the Arabian ciphers, the 
division of time, and the calender. It 
was a wish long ago expressed by the 
best and most enlightened of our 
kings. The p realizing it, 
was, so to speak, the last sigh of the 
Academy ; and the act which decided 
its ae Pv pont = last which 
preced e e of our great 
political convulsions. All the insti- 
tutions tending to maintain civiliza- 
tion and knowledge perished, and the 
Academy perished with them. But 
true men of science do not require to 
have repeated to them the authority 
for doing that which they believe use- 


ful. In the midst of the disorder and 
madness excited by popular anarchy, 
MM. de Lambre an échain, fur- 


nished with new instruments which 
Boxda had invented fer them, began, 


and continued, often at the risk of 
their lives, the most extended and éx. 
act measurement of the earth which 
had ever been undertaken. 
concluded it as well, although not s 
easily, as they could have done in the 
bosom of the most profound 
The measurement of the pendulum 
was not —_ Borda, who had 
done so much to perfect all the other 
parts of the observations, invented for 
this experiment a method, the exact. 
ness of which surpassed every thing 
which had been till then imagined, 
and which has never been surpassed. 
After these operations were termi- 
nated, it was thought that the arch of 
the meridian might be continued « 
good many degrees south, across Cata- 
lonia, and that it might even be pos- 
sible to prolong it to the Balearic isles, 
by means of an immense triangle of 
which the sides extending over the 
sea, should join these isles to the 
coast of Valentia. Méchain devoted 
himself to this operation. I say that 
he devoted himself, for he died of 
fever in a small town in the king. 
dom of Valentia, after having sur- 
veyed all the chain, and measured 
the first triangles. M. Arago and I 
were charged with the completion of 
the work, jointly with the Commis- 
sioners of the King of Spain, Charles 
IV. We had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed ; but it is in remembrance, that 
M. Arago did not return to France 
without encountering great danger, 
and after a distressing captivity. Our 
results, by confirming those of the 
arc of France, gave them a new proof 
of accuracy. We measured also, at 
our most remote station, the len 
of the seconds pendulum, after the 
method of Borda. M. Matthieu and I 
repeated the same operation upon dif- 
ferent points of the arc compri 
between Perpignan and Dunkirk. 
These experiments gave for the flat 
tening of the earth, a value almost ex- 
actly equal to that which M. de Lam- 
bre had already obtained, by compar- 
ing the arc of France and Spain wi 
the degrees of the equator, calculated 
with new pains, and with the degree 
of Lapland which Mr Swanberg, an 
able Swedish astronomer, had correct- 
ed by new observations ; finally, with 
an arc of many degrees, which Major 
Lambton had measured with great ac- 
curacy in the English possessions 
India. 
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Verified by so many combinations 
independent of each other, our arc 
of France and Spain acquired farther 
rights to become a fundamental model 
for measures. An occasion presented 
itself of making it of still more im- 

ce. Since the rebellion of 1745, 
the English government had perceiv- 
ed the utility of constructing a detail- 
ed map of the three kingdoms, which 
could serve equally to direct the ame- 
lioration of the country in time of 

ce, and its defence in time of war. 
I may state in passing, that it is 
the war which, for twenty years back, 
has given to geodesiacal operations 
the great extension, and the extreme 
perfection, which they have acquired 
in all the states of Europe; and the 
yalue of this slight advantage is thus 
enhanced by its — dearly enough 
paid for. However this may be, the 
English triangulation, begun by Gen- 
eral Roy, and continued after him by 
Colonel Mudge, was prolonged from 
the south of England to the north of 
Scotland, and presented in that extent 
many degrees of the terrestrial meri- 
dian, measured with excellent instru- 
ments. It was extremely desirable 
that this arc should be joined to the 
arc of France. But as, ee 

hical position of England, she is 
aut a ittle to the westward of ours, 
there was ground to fear lest all the 
terrestrial meridians, not being exact- 
ly alike, the difference of longitude 
would affect the results which might 
be obtained from that junction. Nev- 
ertheless, there could be no dread of 
this, so far as concerned the measure- 
ments of the pendulum, which are 
much less disturbed than~ the degrees 
‘by the slight irregularities of the fi- 
gure of the earth. The Board of Lon- 
gitude was desirous that the same ap- 
paratus which had served for these 
measurements in France and Spain, 
should be employed over the whole 
extent of the English arc. To wish 
for any thing useful to the sciences, 
was to have at once the assent of the 
men of science in England, and the 
approbation of the government of that 
enlightened country. Neither the 
one nor the other was wanting to us. 
The respectable Sir Joseph Banks, and 
his worthy friend Sir Charles Blag- 
den, assured us of all imaginable fa- 
cilities. M. Lainé, the minister of 
the interior, with whom every thing 
useful or honourable has only possi- 
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bility for its limit, was able, from the 
resources of his good will, to furnish 
means for this en ,» and the 
Board of Longitude had the ess 
to entrust me with the execution of it. 
I left Paris at the commencement 
of the month of May last year, car- 
rying with me the apparatus I had 
made use of on the other points of the 
meridian, a repeating circle by M. 
Fortin, an astronomical clock, and 
chronometers by M. Breguet ; in fine, 
every thing which was necessary for 
the observations. Orders from the 
English government, obtained through 
the vigilant intervention of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, awaited their arrival at 
Dover. The whole was sent to me 
quite entire, and under the seal of the 
customs, without fees, without inspec- 
tion, absolutely as if I had not pass- 
ed from one country to another. 
Every thing was protected with the 
same care in the iage to London, 
and was at last deposited in the house 
of Sir Joseph Banks. How can I de- 
scribe what I felt on seeing for the 
first time the venerable companion of 
Cook, rendered illustrious by his long 
voyages, remarkable for a reach of 
mind, and an elevation of feeling, 
which make him equally interested in 
the progress of all human knowledge 
—possessing high rank, great for- 
tune, and universal —Sir Jo- 
seph has made all these advantages the 
patrimony of the learned of all na- 
tions. So simple, so easy in his kind- 
ness, it almost seems, to him who ex- 
periences it, the effect of a naturally 
acquired right ; and at the same time 
he is so good, that he leaves us all the 
pleasure, all the individuality of gra-~ 
titude. What a noble example of a 
protection whose sole authority is 
founded in esteem, respect, and free 
and voluntary confidence—whose titles 
consist only in an inexhaustible good~ 
will, and in the recollection of services 
rendered, and of which the long and 
uncontested possession necessarily sup< 
rare virtues, and an exquisite de- 
icacy—when we reflect, that all this 
power is formed, maintained, and ex- 
ercised among equals ! 
Under these ‘potivaiite auspices, 
every thing became easy. Colonel 
Mudge, who had shown himself most 
favourably di towards our en- 
terprise, seconded it by all the means 
in his power. We departed from 
Edinburgh together, and fixed our 
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first station in the fort of Leith. 
There I received, equally from him 
and Colonel Elphinston, commandant 
of the military engineers, all the as- 
sistance which the most eager wish to 
oblige could grant, or even s t. I 
ired a situation where the view 
was free, and which was at the same 
time sheltered, in order to erect my 
circle. I was induced to construct 
the terrace of the fort a portable 
observatory, which being capable of 
being easily taken to pieces at plea- 
sure, Jited me ieee abe: 
tions on all sides of the.horizon. It 
was necessary that the apparatus of 
the pendulum should be fixed with 
solidity ; and stones, of the weight of 
sixty quintals, were fixed in thick 
ib with iron chains. Every thing 
that could be useful was lavished up- 
on me; and, if my observations were 
bad, I had no excuse ; it was entirely 
my own fault. Uatetanetey the 
health of Colonel Mudge, enfeebled by 
former labours, did not permit him to 
oy with me these preparations so 
= as both of us pies have wish- 
ed; but in this respect his place was 
lied by one of his sons, Captain 
Ri Mudge, a young officer full 
of zeal, with whom I completed my 
labours. The care which I employ- 
ed in this duty, did not hinder me 
from stealing an occasional glance at 
every thing that was fair and good in 
and, that abode of morality and 
intelligence. But foreseeing that such 
objects might cause me to look upon 
the minute details of weights, lengths, 
and measures, as somewhat dry, I re- 
solved not to think of them till my 
return ; and, luckily for the experi- 
ments, I faithfully kept the word I 
had p. to them. 

After they were finished, it behoved 
us to go and repeat them in the Ork- 
neys, the uttermost limit of the Eng- 

ish arc. But Colonel Mudge, al- 
ways reflecting upon what might ren- 
der his operations more complete, per- 
ceived, that it was pea to connect 
the Orkneys with the Shetland Isles, 
by triangles, whose apices should rest 
upon the Isles, or rather, upon the in- 
termediate rocks of Faira and Foula. 
This plan extended the new are two 

ees to the north; and this was 
sufficient to decide him. But rela- 
tively to the general system of the 
operations of England and France, it 
had still another advantage of very 


different importance. This consisted 
in carrying the English line of opera.: 
tions two towards the east, al. 
most upon the meridian of Formen. 
tera, our last southern station in the 
Mediterranean. By this happy change, 
the English operation became the pro- 
longation of ours, and the two ther 
form an arc almost equal to the fourth 
part of the distance from the pole to 
the equator. If one might hope that 
the different nations of Europe would 
agree to chuse the base of a common 
system of measures, in nature, is there 
not here an element the most beauti- 
ful and the most sure which they could 
adopt? And this great arc, which, 
leaving the Balearic Isles, traverses 
Spain, France, England, and Scotland, 
and stops at the rocks of the ancient 
Thule, being taken in combination 
with the flattening of the earth, which 
is deduced from the measurement of 
the pendulum, or from the theory of 
the moon, will it not give for funda- 
mental unity, or the “‘mzTRE,” a meas 
sure the most complete, and, I dare to 
say it, the most European which can 
ever be hoped for. 

As soon as the possibility of this 
great project was recognised, it ab- 
sorbed all our thoughts; the delicate 
health of Colonel Mudge did not per- 
mit him to realise it in person, and he 
entrusted the execution of it to one of 
the officers who served under his or- 
ders. He left me his son, whose as- 
sistance had been so useful, and which 
became still more so. My apparatus, 
the portable observatory, the large 
stones, and the iron chains, were all 
embarked with the instruments of the 
English operation, in the Investigator 
brig of war, commanded by Captain, 
George Thomas, whose activity and 
skill do not certainly stand in need of 
any praise of mine, but whose inex- 
haustible politeness demands all my 
gratitude. This officer was so 
as take me on board his ship to Aber- 
deen, where, during a short day, I ex- 
perienced the most distinguished hos- 
pitality. On the 9th of July we set 
sail for the Shetland Islands. We re- 
mained a long time at sea, detained by 
calms or contrary winds, regretting 
with all our hearts the loss of so many 
beautiful nights, which we could have 
so well employed in making our ob- 
servations. On the 6th day we left 
the Orkneys, with their mountains, 
of a reddish colour, on our left, which 














Roman enterprise had not passed ; 
ever eovered the Isle of Faira which 
saw the vessel of the Admiral of the 
Invincible Armada broken to pieces 
upon her rocks. At last the peaks of 

etland appeared to us in their clouds, 
and on the 18th July we made the land, 
not far from the southern point of these 
Isles, where the tides of the Atlantic, 
clashing with those proceeding from 
the sea of Norway, cause a continual 
swell, and an everlasting storm. The 
desolate aspect of the soil did not bely 
these approaches to it. It was no 
longer those fortunate isles of Spain— 
those smiling countries—Valentia, that 
garden where the orange and lemon 
trees, in flower, shed ‘their perfumes 
around the tomb of a Scipio, or over 
the majestic ruins of the ancient Sag- 
untum. Here, on landing upon rocks 
mutilitated by the waves, the eye sees 
nothing but a soil wet, desert, and 
covered with stones and moss, and 
craggy mountains, scarred by the in- 
clemency of the heavens; not a tree, 
not a bush, to soften the savage as- 
pect; here and there some scatter- 
ed huts,. whose roofs, covered with 
grass, allowed the thick smoke with 
which they are filled to escape into the 
fog. Reflecting on the sadness of 
this abode, where we were about to 
remain in exile during many months, 
we took a direction, not without trou- 
ble, across pathless plains and hills, 
towards the small assemblage of stone 
houses, forming the capital called Ler- 
wick. There we began to feel that the 
social virtues of a country are not to be 
measured by its appearance of poverty 
or riches. It is impossible to conceive 
hospitality more free, more cordial, 
than that with which we were receiv- 
ed. People who, but a moment be- 
fore were ignorant of our names, were 
a to conduct us every where. 
en informed of the object of our 
voyage, they gave us of themselves 
all the information which might be 
useful ; they collected and delivered it 
to us, with the same interest as if 
they had been acting in a matter in 
which they were personally concerned. 
Above all, we received much essential 
counsel from Dr Edmonston, a well- 
informed physician, who has publish- 
eda very good description of the Shet- 
land Islands, and who recollects with 
Pleasure having attended, when at Pa- 
ris, the lectures of our colleague M. 
eril. He gave us a letter to his bro= 
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ther, who resides in the Isle of Unst; 
the most northerly of the Archipela~ 
fo for although, on leaving Scot- 

nd, we had thought that we should 
establish ourselves at Lerwick ; and 
although Fort Charlotte, which pro- 
tects that town, offered for our appa- 
ratus a very favourable situation, ne< 
vertheless we were attracted by this 
little Isle of Unst, which offered us a 
station more northerly than Lerwick 
by about half a degree, and also a 
little more easterly, consequently near~ 
er to the meridian of Formentera. 
It is true, that it did not promise us a 
very convenient abode ; but it may be 
conceived, that in going we did not 
reckon on the enjoyment of luxury ; 
in short, we made the choice which 
best suited our operations. Our new 
friends at Lerwick pointed out to us 
the most cnpalanaeliatien of the Isles, 
and we departed on the evening of the 
20th of July for our final destination. 
The science of our guide was not use 
less tous. A thick fog enveloped us ; 
the wind, always favourable, freshen- 
ed, and our vessel, plunged in pro- 
found darkness, flew with the rapi- 
dity of an arrow between rocks so 
numerous, and through straits so nar= 
row, that, without being conducted in 
this labyrinth by management so cor- 
rect an quick, thas it had become, 
one might almost say, a sense, it 
must have foundered a thousand times. . 
Arrived at Unst, we eagerly ran 
over the isle. It presented nothing 
but fishermen’s huts, and here and 
there some gentlemen’s houses, too 
small to receive the great English in- 
struments. We at first thought of 
pitching them upon the highest and 
most northerly mountains of the isle ; 
but the difficulty of transporting thi- 
ther the great instruments, which 
must necessarily have been done by 
men alone, made us give up the pro- 


ject. . We preferred a small island 


called Balta, situated at the entrance 
of the principal bay of Unst, (which, 
closing it in, as it were, on the side of 
the sea, rendered it an excelJent har 
bour, where the brig could cast anchor 
in perfect safety), and disembarked 
our instruments. At first I acceded to 
this choice. But on more nearly ex~ 
amining the new station, and consider~ 
ing how much it was exposed to gusts 
of wind, the extreme moisture which 

revailed, the remoteness from every 
habitation, and the manifold difficul- 








ties which presented themselves to the 
formation of an establishment suffi- 
ciently solid, which the experiments 
of the pendulum demanded, I dread- 
ed lest, in persisting in it, I should 
compromise the success of my opera- 


tions. In consequence of this, Cap- 
tain M and I decided to return to 
the Isle of Unst, and to ask a reception 


for ourselves and our apparatus in the 
only house which was in sight. Happi- 
it was that of the brother of Mr 
onston, who received us so well at 
Lerwick. We experienced here the 
same kindness. A large sheep-fold, 
which was empty on account of its be- 


ing summer, and whose thick walls 
were capable of resisting every storm, 
received the apparatus of the pendu- 


lum. The portable observatory, to- 
with the repeating circle, were 
established in the garden of Mr Ed- 
monston. It was not without much 
_ — we a ae ne 
t stones, an ing them 
to the place of their destination. It 
required all the efforts of the brig’s 
erew, animated by the obliging per- 
severance of the officers. At last, on 
the 2d of August, we were in a condi- 
tion to commence our astronomical ob- 
servations, and on the 10th, we made 
the first experiment with the pendu- 
lum. On the 17th, we had eight of 
these riments, and 270 observa- 
tions of the latitude. I was now certain 
of the success of the operation ; no- 
thing but time and perseverance were 
required. Unfortunately, Capt. Mudge 
began to feel, in a disagreeable way, 
the influence of this residence. Al- 
though he carefully concealed what he 
felt, and his zeal was in no respect di- 
minished, I myself perceived the alter- 
ation of his health ; and the winds hav- 
ing brought to our isle a whale ship, 
which was intended for Spitzbergen, I 
determined him to avail himself of it to 
return to a more genial climate. He 
a with » leaving me, on 
of his father, all the powers, 

and even all the assistance of which 
I could stand in need. It was then, 
that left alone, I could feel how 
lucky it was that I had taken up my 
idence with Mr Edmonston. The 
kindness of that excellent man seemed 
to increase with the difficulty of my 
situation. When alone, I could not 
make observations on the repeating 
cirele, the working of which requires 
two persons, one to follow the star, 
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and the other to mark the indications 


of the level. Mr Edmonston, who 
took as great an intcfest in my labours 
as myself, ested to me the idea of 
employing, for this latter part of the 
observation, a young carpenter, who 
had already given proofs of his intel. 
ligence and address in setting up our 
observatory, and who, besides, like all 
the peasants of Scotland, and even of 
these isles, could read, write, and cis 
pher extremely well. I followed this 
advice ; and having rendered the task 
of my new assistant as simple as poss 
sible, I began to give him some lessons 
a few days before the departure of 
Captain — He made a very rapid 
progress, and perhaps acquitted him. 
self better than a more learned assist. 
ant ; for he observed and marked my 
level with all the fidelity of a me. 
chanic ; and on no account whatever, 
not even to satisfy my impatience to 
observe, would he have admitted my 
results to be good, before they were 
strictly within the condition which J 
had prescribed to him ; that is to say, 
before the bubble of the level wasim 
a state of perfect immobility. Nevers 
theless, as it is very necessary to re 
serve to one’s self some means of verie 
fication, when one resolves to make an 
astronomer of a carpenter, I had, a& 
mong the numbers which he wrote, 
certain relations which he did not sus 
pect, and which would have shown 
me his errors, if he had committed 
them. This happened sometimes at 
the commencement ; and he was 4l- 
ways very much surprised at my being 
able to detect and correct a mistake; 
which he himself had not perceived 
when making it, and which I had not 
seen made. But at the end of three 
days, there was no occasion for my 0+ 
cult science any longer to display itself. 
With this useful and sure assistance, 
I succeeded in the course of two months 
in collecting 38 series of the pendul+ 
um, each of five or six hours, 1400 
observations of the latitude in 55 series, 
made equally on the south and north 
of the zenith, and about 1200 obser- 
vations of the absolute heights of the 
sun and the stars, to — the going 
of my clock. After this, it may be 
conceived that I hardly did any thing 
else than observe, and, in fact, I 

not calculate in this place more than 
three or four observations, at great In- 
tervals from each other, in order to 
assure myself of their general rate, and 
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to guide me in their continuation, de- 
laying the final calculation until my 
return. In — so I doubtless acted 
well, for although I have since devoted 
much time to them, they are not yet 
entirely finished. Nevertheless, the 
ment of those observations, of 
ich the calculations are completed, 
shows the accuracy which may be ex- 
of them ; and the results which 
are deduced from them, being combin- 
ed with those of Formentera of the 
arch of France, give for the flattening 
of the earth exactly the same value 
which is deduced from the theory of 
the moon, and the measurement of the 
compared at great distances. 
This perfect agreement between deter- 
minations so different, shows at once 
the certainty of the result, and the 
sure method which science employs to 
obtain it. It will be seen from this 
notice, that it is not without trouble 
that this point of precision has been 
reached, and it will not excite much 
surprise when it is known, that the va- 
riation of the length of the pendulum, 
by which the flattening is measured, 
isin all, from the equator to the pole, 
but four “‘ millimétres,” that is to say, 
less than two lines; and from For- 
mentera to Unst, one “* millimétre’ 
and a half, or less than three-fourths 
ofaline. It is these three-fourths of 
a line however, which, appreciated as 
can now be done, exhibit and measure, 
even with great accuracy, the flattening 
of the whole terrestrial spheroid, and 
prove to us, that in spite of slight acci- 
dents of composition and arrangement, 
which this exterior and slender surface 
on which we move presents to us, the 
interior of the mass of our planet is 
composed of strata perfectly regular, 
and subjected to the laws of super-po- 
sition, density, and form, which a pri- 
mitive state of fluidity had assigned to 
them. The advantage of having com- 
pletely performed my operations, how 
great soever it necessarily appeared to 
me, was neither the only nor the most 
precious I experienced in the family 
which had so kindly received me. If 
I had remained upon the rocks of Bal- 
ta, I should, without doubt, have quit- 
ted these isles with all the prejudices 
of a foreigner. I should only have 
seen the dreariness of their situation, 
the poverty of their soil, and the in- 
clemency of their sky ; I should not 
have known that they contained beings 
sensible, kind, virtuous, and enlight< 
Vor. III. 
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ened, like those I had the pleasure of 
knowing ;* and even if I could have 
suspected their existence, which some 
kind service, some delicate attention 
would doubtless have disclosed, I should 
not have experienced the charm which 
could retain them in that foggy, rocky, 
pathless} region, without a tree on the 
mountains or plains for the eye to rest 
on; kingdom of the rain, of the wind, 
and of the tempest, whose atmosphere 
constantly impregnated with chill mois- 
ture, only softens to a certain degree 
the roughness of the winter, under the 
sad condition of giving no summer. 
That which attaches them to it is the 
profound and unalterable peace which 
they enjoy, for the pleasures of which 
they have a perfect relish. 

During 25 years in which Europe was 
devouring herself, the sound of a drum 
had not been heard in Unst, hardly in 
Lerwick ; during 25 years the door of 
the house I inhabited had remained 
open day and night. In all this in- 
terval of time, neither conscription 
nor press-gang had troubled or afflict- 
ed the poor but tranquil inhabitants 
of this little isle. The numerous 
reefs which surround it, and which 
render it accessible only at favourable 
seasons, serve them for defence against 
privateers in time of war ;—and what 
is it that privateers would come to 
seek for there? These people receive 
news from Europe in the same way 
as they read the history of the preced- 
ing age; they recall no personal mis- 
fortune ; they awaken no animosity, 
of course they have neither that inter- 
est, or to express it better, that mo- 
mentary delirium which produces the 
mad exaltation of all the passions, and 
they tranquilly philosophise on events 
which seem to relate to another world. 
If there were only trees and sun, no 
residence could be more pleasant : but 
if there were trees and sun, every body 
would wish to go thither, and peace 
would there exist no longer. 

This calm, this habitual security, 
gives to their social relations a charm 
elsewhere unknown. Every one here, 
in the class of gentlemen, is relation, 
connexion, or friend ; and friendships 
are like relationships. But as in this 





* I cannot here recall all the persons who 
have loaded me with obligations; I shall 
add at least to the names of MM. Edmon- 
stons, those of Mr Mowat of Unst, and Leisk 
of Lunna. 
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world evil necessarily accompanies 
good, this very pleasure of living in a 
great family is sometimes dearly pur- 
chased. It causes them to feel with 
extreme pain, every death which visits 
this little circle of individuals, in whom 
their affections are concentrated : such 
an event, and it must arrive, is a family 
affliction, and possesses all its bitter- 
ness. They but too commonly expe- 
rience almost equal grief, when their 
brothers or some one of their friends de- 
part to seck their fortunes elsewhere ; 
the isle, and all the isles together, not 
furnishing sufficient employment for 
the upper class of the population. This 
departure is regarded as a death by those 
who remain, and it is in effect almost 
a death to them, since it is but too 
probable that they will never again see 
those who depart. People often quit 
the Shetland isles to establish them- 
selves in a better country, but they 
seldom return to them. The friend- 
ships even which their kindness leads 
them to contract with the foreigners 
whom they oblige, become to their 
affectionate hearts, subjects of regret 
and sadness, which the far distant 
voice of gratitude can but imperfectly 
soften. ‘The necessity of leaving their 
native country arises among the high- 
er classes of the Shetlanders, from the 
narrow extent of commerce and of ag- 
rieulture, occasioned by the want of 
capital, and the want of exportation 
for the produce of the soil. A small 
portion only of the estate of each pro- 
prietor is cultivated, the rest is occupied 
in the pasturage of flocks of sheep, and 
horses in a half wild state, without a 
keeper and without shelter. The 
people grub up around their huts such 
a bit of ground as is merely sufficient for 
their subsistence, and they pay the rent 
of it by the perilous but attractive 
profits of fishing. This they all prac- 
tise with unexampled boldness. Six 
men, good rowers, and confident of 
each other, agree to possess one boat, 
a light canoe, entirely uncovered ; 
they take with them a small provision 
of water and of oat cake ; and in this 
to frail skiff, with a compass, they go 
out of sight of the isles and of all land, 
the distance of 15 or 20 leagues :— 
there they cast their lines, and pass a 
day and a night in fishing. If the 


weather is good, and the fishing suc- 
cessful, they may each gain ten or 
twelve francs by such atrip. If the 
sky is overcast, and the sea becomes 
tempestuous, they struggle in their 
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uncovered boat against its fury, ti} 
they have saved their lines, the loss of 
which would be the ruin of themselyes 
and their families ; then they row and 
sail in the direction of the land, in the 
midst of waves rising to the heightof 
houses. Themost experienced of t 

placed in the stern, holds the helm, and, 
judging of the direction of every wave, 
eludes its immediate shock, which 
would be sufficient to swallow them 
up. At the same time he gives orders 
as to the sails, which he causes to be 
lowered every time the boat mounts 
on the top of a wave, and hoisted 

time she descends, in order that the 
wind may cause her to fly over the top 
of the following wave. Sometimesen. 
veloped in profound darkness, these 
poor men cannot see the mountain of 
water which they would avoid ;—they 
can only judge of its approach by the 
noise of its howling. In the mean 
time, women and children are upon 
the coast imploring Heaven ; watching 
the appearance of the boat which bears 


their only hopes ; sometimes expecting . 


to see it upset or swallowed up in the 
roll of the waves ; striving to assist 
their husbands and fathers, if they ar. 
rive near enough to enable them to 


succour them ; and sometimes calling’ 


loudly to those who will hear them no 
more. But their lot is not always. so 
dismal. By means of skill, hard le 
bour, coolness, and courage, the boat 
is victorious in this terrible struggle; 
the well-known sound of her shell is 
heard ; she arrives; tears are then 
followed by embraces ; and the joy of 
seeing each other is increased by the 
recital of the frightful danger which 
has been escaped. 

Nevertheless, the ruggedness of 
their country has charms for these 
poor people. They love those old 
rocks, whose bold shape and well 
known aspect point out to them the 
narrow passage which their boat 
must follow, when, returning from 
a prosperous fishing, with a fe 
vourable wind, she enters the pro- 
tecting bay, greeted with the cries 
of the sea birds. They love those 
deep caverns where they have 
launched their boat into the middle of 
the waves, when setting out to suf 
prise the seals. Even I myself, 
ing calm under their guidance, have 
contemplated with admiration those 
lofty cliffs of primitive rocks, that an- 
cient structure of the globe, whose 
strata lay inclined towards the sea, 
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and, undermined at their base by the 
of the waves, seemed threatening 

a under their ruins the frail 
bark which bounded at their feet. At 
our approach clouds of sea birds issued 
in thousands from their retreats, sur- 
prised to find themselves troubled by 
man, and making these solitary places 
resound with their confused cries ; 
some darting into the. air; others 
plunging into the waves, and shooting 
upwards, almost as quickly, with the 
prey which they seized ; whilst 
porpoises and seals, here and there, 
raised their blackish heads above wm 
transparent as crystal. Every where 
life seems to andine a cold a hu- 
mid soil, to take refuge in the air and 
in the waters. But, soon as the even- 
ing spreads her veil over these wild 
retreats, all re-enter in peace and si- 
lence. Sometimes a gentle breeze of 
the south tempers the chillness of the 
air, and allows the planets of the night 
to shine with the purest light on this 
tranquil scene, whose profound peace no 
noise interrupts, except, at intervals, the 
distant murmur of the dying waves, or 
the soft and plaintive cry of a ‘ mottte,’ 
skimming rapidly the surface of the tide. 
After a stay of two months, I quit- 
ted these isles, carrying with me re- 
collections for my whole life. An 
uinoctial gale carried me back to 
Edinburgh in fifty hours. This abrupt 
transition from solitude to the bustle 
of theeworld,—from patriarchal sim- 
plicity to the refinements of civiliza- 
tion and luxury,—is not without at- 
traction. Colonel Elphinston, by the 
kindest reception, convinced me that 
friendship had not altogether retired to 
the Shetland islands... It was then that, 
entirely at leisure from my observa- 
tions, I could contemplate at my ease 
every thing which the most social 
state of this country presents to us, of 
institutions and of men,—a spectacle 
at once consoling and sad for whoever 
has spent his life amidst the troubles 
of the Continent. I witneseed a peo- 
ple poor, but laborious ; free, but res- 
pectfully submissive to the laws ; mo- 
ral and religious, without sternness ; 
tolerant, without indifference. I saw 
peasants learning to read in books 
which contained essays of Addison and 
- I saw the works of Johnson, 

and Chesterfield, and of the most a- 
greeable English moralists, offered as 
2-relaxation to the middle ranks of the 
people. In the passage-boats, as else- 
where, there were games of cards and 
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dice. I witnessed village farmers 
meeting in clubs to deliberate upon 
the interests of politics and agricul- 
ture, and formed into societies for the 
purpose of buying useful books ; among 
the number of which was the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which is known to 
be digested at Edinburgh by learned 
men and philosophers of the first order. 
Finally, I witnessed the higher classes 
of society suited to this high degree of 
civilization, and truly worthy to occu- 
py the first place in it, by their intel- 
igence and the loftiness of their senti- 
ments. I observed them exciting 
and directing all enterprises of public 
utility,—in unceasing communication 
with the people, and never confounding 
themselves with them ; anxiously em- 
ployed in displaying their information 
to enlighten them on the subject of 
their duties and of their true interests; 
knowing how to comfort them in their 
necessities, without depriving them of 
those virtues, and that independence, 
which are produced by the care of 
providing against them; thus every 
where procuring their respect, without 
exciting their envy, and enjoying, as 
the reward of so many exertions, peace, 
union, reciprocal esteem, mutual confi- 
dence, and even a very lively affection, 
founded, on the one hand, on the ha- 
bitual exercise of the kindness and the 
— of an intimate relation, and, 
on the other, upon gratitude and respect. 
On quitting Seotland, I visited the 
most industrious counties of industri- 
ous England. There I beheld. an- 
other spectacle: I saw the powers of 
nature employed in the service of man, 
under all imaginable forms, and him- 
self reserved as a mechanical power 
of a more expensive, and more delicate 
construction, for these intermitting 
or accidental operations only, which 
his divine reason render him more pe- 
culiarly fit to execute; and whole 
it was that the considerations of so- 
cial morality, with which I had been 
so much struck, had left too deep 
traces on my soul; whether it was 
that a great manufacturing system 
ought to be appreciated rather in its 
national results, than in its local and 
particular influence, I admired that im- 
mense display of manufacturers, rather 
than wished to see it established in my 
own country. After having paid my re- 
spects to Oxford and Cambridge, those 
ancient and tranquil abodes of learning 
and of science, I proceeded to rejoin Mr 
Arago at London, and again to associate 
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myself with him, for the measurement 
of the seconds pendulum, no longer 
in a desert island, but in the mag- 
nificent Observatory of Senate 
M. Humbolt, who had accompanied 
him, assisted in this operation, and was 
desirous, while it lasted, to forget the 
multitude of his other talents in his 
labours as an excellent cbserver. Mr 
Pond, the astronomer royal, was pleas- 
ed to offer us all imaginable facilities, 
with that generous eagerness which 
men truly devoted to the sciences can 
alone feel for every thing which con- 
tributes to their progress. After hay- 
ing enjoyed the pleasure of observing 
the heavens, and of studying one of 
the greatest phenomena of nature with 
fine instruments, all already consccrat- 
ed, if I may so express it, by so many 
observations, and in a place renowned 
for so many astronomical discoveries, 
I once more beheld my native country, 
with that happiness at return which 
the hearts of Frenchmen feel so keen- 
ly, and of which the charm was ren- 
dered still more agreeable, by the in- 
ternal feeling of satisfaction and grati- 
tude of which I brought her back the 
homage. It is truly in a voyage un- 
dertaken for the advancement of 
science, that a Frenchman can learn 
still more to honour, and still more 
to cherish, his noble country. Placed 
without the circle of political passions, 
not attracted to it by interest or am- 
bition ; without rank, without the 
riches which support it, there only 
exist for him ase) titles which his 
country has acquired to solid glory,— 
to St ch eis in doin ra 
to mankind. He is exalted by the re- 
collection of the many services whieh 
she has rendered to the civilization of 
the world, by the universal admiration 
which she has excited by the many 
masterpieces with which she has en- 
riched literature, the sciences, and the 
arts. Like Minerva, that country ac- 
companies him in a foreign land ;— 
she speaks for him, introduces him, 
angen him, disposes all hearts to 

im, and claims in his favour a hospi- 
tality, which she herself has so oftenand 
so nobly bestowed. Thus, after having 
reached the end of his toils, and while 


relating tohiscountrymen thereception, 
the assistance, the kindness, and even 
the friendship, which hereceived froma 
justly celebrated nation, he experiences 
in manifesting the expression of his 





gratitude, pee so much the more 
ure, that all these favours are still, in 
s eyes, new gifts from his country, 





Note.—-What I have said in this. 


notice of the social virtues of Scotland, 
and of the Shetland Isles, presents 
these countries under an aspect so dif. 
ferent from our Continental modes of 
life, that I would not be surprised, 
that in France, and even in England, 
many persons should suppose that 
there is some exaggeration in the pic- 
ture, and that I have yielded involun- 
tarily to the predeliction which a 
foreigner always conceives for a new 
country, where he has been received 
with kindness. They will perha 

believe me so far as regards Scotland; 
but for the Shetland Isles, where shall 
I find witnesses? Although they be 
not far distant, the difficulty of the 
navigation, the inclemency of the cli- 
mate, and the want of commerce, re. 
pel travellers from it ; and those whom 
necessity occasionally carries thither, 
hasten to depart from it as soon as 
their business is done. Perhaps a re« 
sidence of two months, in a free and 
disinterested capacity, has permitted 
me to see these isles more intimately 
than many of the Scots who live near 
them. Even in Edinburgh, very er- 
roneous ideas are entertained respect- 
ing them. But, generally speaking, it 
is a pleasure which one may procure 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
to hear every one railing at his neigh 
bours of the north. In Italy, they 
look upon France as having a rude 
and severe climate ; see what Alfieri 
says of it. Here we find our country 
very beautiful ; but England appears 
to us the abode of fogs. In London, 
no one complains of the climate ; but 
they speak of Scotland as a country al- 
most deprived of the sun. The Scots 
look upon this opinion as very ridi- 
culous ; but they regard with much 
pity the poor Shetlanders. These 
again, in their turn, pretend that the 

have much less cold than in Scotland, 
but that Iceland and the Feroe Igles 
are truly miserable. I am convinced, 
that even the Icelanders look upon 
Spitzbergen with some disdain. ‘The 
truth is, that in all the climates of the 
world, a man may have very nearly an 
equal share of happiness, if he carries 
with him the social virtues, and there 
sources of commerce and civilization. 
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We stated in our last Number that Carr. 
KaTER had been appointed by the Board of 
itude to measure the length of the se- 
conds pendulum at the Shetland Islands. 
The expedition originated with his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, who have in the most liberal 
manner provided the finest instruments, and 
every thing that is necessary to promote the 
object in view. Captain Kater, accompanied 
by Ligut. FRANK of the navy, arrived 
in Edinburgh on the 27th of June, and set 
off for Shetland on the ist of July in the 
Nimrod sloop of war, commanded by CaP. 
Datiinc. After measuring the length 
of the pendulum at Unst, Captain Kater 
, if the weather is favourable, to go 
as be as the North Cape in Norway, with 
the view of determining the length of the 
lum in the latitude of 70° or 71°, and 
to repeat the same measurements in Norway 
in the latitude of 65° or 66°. He then re- 
turns to the trigonometrical survey at Cow- 
hithe, near Banff; and having determined 
the length of the pendulum there, he per- 
forms the same experiments at Leith Fort, 
Clifton, Arbury Hill, and Dunnose. If 
the weather shall prove favourable, so as to 
allow Captain Kater to make his observa- 
tions in Norway, we shall have a series of 
results of the greatest importance in the de- 
termination of the true figure of the earth. 
The Polar Expedition.—We understand 
letters have been received from the North 
Polar expedition, dated in the first week of 
Jyne, opposite to Magdalena Bay, Spitzber- 
gen, when all were well and in high spirits. 
The celebrated Professor Mohs has just 
returned from a long tour through the 
Highlands. We understand he has been 
highly gratified with the magnificent and 
striking displays of stratification so frequent 
in this country, and that his attention was 
particularly arrested by the island of Arran, 
that wonder of the mineralogical world. He 
did not fall in with any of those volcanic 
phenomena which are said to occur every 
where in the tracts of country he investi- 


Mathematical Prize Question for 1820. 
—The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
have again proposed, as a question for 1820, 
the following theorem of Fermat : ‘* Beyond 
the second degree, there exists no power 
which may be divided into two other powers 
of the same degree.” The reward is a gold 
medal of 3000 francs value, and the latest 
time allowed for the reception of memoirs, 
Ist January 1820. 

Astronomical Prize Question for 1820.— 
The question proposed by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Science at Paris, is as follows :— 
To form by the theory of universal gravita- 


tion alone, and without taking from obser- 
vations any thing but arbitrary elements, 
tables of the movement of the moon, as 
exact as the best tables in existence. The 
prize is a gold medal of 3000 franes value, 
which is to be awarded in March 1820. 
The utmost period allowed for the reception 
of papers, Ist January 1820. 

Astronomical Prize Medal.—The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, have award- 
ed their own gold medal to the Astronomer 
Royal, John Pond, Esq. That which was 
before voted to him was the one founded by 
the astronomer De Lalande. 

Harvest Moons.—This year is the third 
of a series of 10 years in which the moon 
will prove the most beneficial to the farmers 
for reaping and gathering in the fruits of 
the earth, viz. from 1816 to 1825 inclusive. 
The preceding nine years, namely, from 
1807 to 1815 inclusive, were in the class of 
those in which, from natural causes, the 
harvest moon has been least beneficial. Such 
will also be the years from 1826 to 1828. 

Telegraphs.—Intelligence can be received 
from Calais at Paris, between which places 
there are twenty-seven telegraphs, in three 
minutes ; from Lisle, twenty-two telegraphs, 
two minutes; from Strasburg, forty-five te- 
legraphs, six minutes and a half; from 
Lyons, fifty telegraphs, nine minutes; and 
from Brest, thirty telegraphs, eight minutes. 

Blight in Apple-trees.—The American 
farmers are said to adopt the following prac- 
tice to prevent the blight or mildew from 
injuring their orchards. In the spring, 
they rub tar well into the bark of the apple- 
trees, about four or six inches wide round 
each tree, and at about one foot from the 
ground ; this effectually prevents the blight, 
and abundant crops are the consequence. 

Fly in Turnips.—The following has been 
given as a method of preventing destruction 
by the fy in turnips. Divide the seed in- 
tended for one day’s sowing into two equal 
parts, and put one part to steep in soft pond 
or ditch-water the night previous to its being 
used. Mix the whole together, adding to 
each pound of seed two ounces of flour sul- 
phur. This will ensure two successive 
growths, and the fly will not touch the plants. 

Gottingen Chemical Prize for 1819.—— 
The Royal Society of Gottingen has offered 
a prize of fifty ducats for ‘* An accurate exa- 
mination, founded on precise experiments 
of Dalton’s theory of the expansion of li- 
quids and elastic fluids, especially of mer- 
cury and atmospheric air by heat.” 

The authors are to pay attention to the 
necessity alleged by Dalton for changing the 
Pp ion of the degrees of the present 
thermometrical scales. The memoirs must 
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be transmitted to the Society before the end 
of September 1819. 

New Mineral, Hydrate of Silicia and 
Alumina.—M. Leon Dufour has found a 
mineral in the neighbourhood of Saint Se- 
ver, which appears to be new. It occurs in 
an argillaceous gravelly soil, in detached 

i from two to four or five inches in 
; aed It is generally of a fine white 
colour, without lustre, but is found some- 
times with the 9 ara mum § of opal. 
Its hardness is between of limestone 

i and in many characters it 
to the latter substance. Its frac- 
ture is dull; its composition homogenous. 
It is easily cut by a knife, and yet is sin- 
gularly fragile: when struck by a hammer, 
it breaks into very angular pieces. It is 
soft to the touch, and may be polished very 
highly by friction. It adheres strongly to 
the e, but has no argillaceous or earthy 
odour breathed upon. It does not ef- 
fervesce with acids, nor form with water a 
ductile Its colour is not c by 
heat. Phas’ been observed to diffuse ieee 
singular smell of apples, icularly when 
newly fractured. ek: 
An analysis, made by M. Pelletier, has 
given the constituents of 100 parts of this 
mineral}, as silex 50, alumine 22, water 26, 
there being a loss of 2 parts. 

Siliciferous Sub-sulphate of Alumine.— 
Dr Henry of Manchester has described and 

a iar substance, apparently 
the result of slow chemical action, found in 
the old hollows of a coal mine. It has 
exactly the appearance, as well as consist- 
ency, of hogs-lard, and was mistaken at 
first for it by the miners. Its taste is sub- 
acid. It dries in the air, splitting like 
starch. When heated strongly, it becomes 
so hard as to scratch glass. An analysis 


gave its Oo ogee: as follows : 
ater, 88.1 


Alumine, 2 nrennrorevoce 6.5 
Sulphuric acid, 3.0 
Silica, 2.4 








1.00 


It has been called siliciferous sub-sulphate 


of alumine. 

Sliding Mowntain.—A portion of 
mountain, covered with rocks and fir trees, 
= from the highest region on the 

of April, near the village of Soncebos, 
in the of St Imier in Switzerland, 
and covered, with its stupendous wreck, 
more than 300 paces of the great road to 
Brienne. A few moments later, a party of 
travellers, who were witnesses of this terrific 
spectacle, would have been its victims. 

Embedded Diamonds.—An aggregate sub- 
stance has been found in the Diamond 
Mines on the banks of the river ligitonhonha 
in Brazil, containing or enveloping dia- 
monds, gold, iron, . The consists 
of an of small quartz pebbles, 
firmly set in indurated iron sand ; but it is 


doubtful whether this be the true matrix 9f 
the diamond, or only a consolidation of pare 
ticles around it. 

Zircon.—This mineral has, we 
stand, been discovered by Dr MacCulloch 
in Sutherland. It occurs in a com 
rock, formed of copper coloured mica, horn. 
blende, and felspar. This rock forms one 
of the occasional beds in the gneiss, and 
bears a resemblance in its composition to 
the zireon syenite of the north of Europe; 
the crystals, a quarter of an inch in] 
are well defined, and their colour isan oh 
scure crimson, approaching to that of cinna. 
mon. 

Dr Bouée last summer met with the same 
mineral in gneiss, near Fort Augustus jn 
Inverness-shire. 

Newly discovered Membrane in the Eye, 
—Dr Jacob, Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the University of Dublin, has discovered, 
and demonstrated in his lectures on the'dis. 
eases of the eye, this spring, a membrang 
covering the external surface of the retina, 
in man and other animals. Its extreme de. 
licacy accounts for its not having been hi. 
therto noticed. He arrived at the di 
by means of a new method of displaying 
and examining this and other delicate parts, 
He argues from analogy, the necessity of 
the existence of such a membrane, 
parts so different in structure and function, 
as the retina and choroid coat must other 
wise be in contact, in contradiction t 
the provisions of the animal economy in 
general. A detailed account of the dis 
covery, with the method of displaying the 
membrane, is in preparation, and will 
ly be laid before the public. 

Plate presented to Dr Paris. —On Tues» 
day, the 16th instant, a deputation of noble. 
men and gentlemen of the county of Come 
wall, waited upon Dr Paris, at his house 
in Dover Street, with a magnificent present 
of plate for his acceptance. The inscription, 
which is engraved on a massy silver waiter, 
records the services for which it was given 
** To John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.L.S. Fée- 
low of the Royal College of Physcians of 
London, this plate is inscribed by the noble. 
men, representatives in Parliament, and gen 
tlemen of the county of Cornwall, in testi- 
mony of their grateful sense of his services, 
in originating the plan, and promoting the 
institution of the Royal Geological Society 
of the ‘county, which has rendered ther 
home the school of science, and their native 
riches iereasing sources of prosperity.” 

Iron in Caithness.—There are strong rs 
pearances of iron upon the coast, about 
Ord of Caithness, and in many places be 
tween the Ord and Wick, and to the north 
ward of Wick. The coast of Caithness ® 
remarkable for pretty high rocky cliff , in 
which great numbers of veins or , 
cular smineral fissures appear, many of which 
contain iron ore. Some of these have beet 
observed near the old ruinous castle of 
nigo, and the Castle of Arkergil. These 
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veins to be bold and Saas and ind 

tain of iron ore, from the 
ed a been red iron earth found 
in the surface of them. There is great a- 
bundance of bog ore over all the low coun- 
try of Caithness. In many places it almost 
covers the whole face of the ground to a 
considerable depth. It is easily known and 
distinguished by the friable constitution of 
its misshapen masses, by its external black- 
ish and rusty colour, and by its internal 
blackish gray colour and granulated porous 
texture. It is always found loose on the 
surface of the ground in the same manner 
as float ore, without any connexion with the 
vein or stratum. 

Discovery of Antimony in en 
A ising a rance of antimony ore has 
bern lately Seared on the estate of Lord 
Fife. This ore, we understand, has been 
examined by Professor Jameson, who finds 
that it is the radiated gray antimony, and 
contains 70 parts antimony and 30 of sul- 
phur. We trust this very promising dis- 
covery will be vigorously pursued. 

Two New Minerals.—We understand 
that Dr Macculloch has discovered two new 
minerals in Scotland, an account of which 
will be given in his work on the Hebrides. 
We have obtained the following sketches of 
their prominent characters. 

The first is easily ised by its re- 
semblance to indurated steatite or noble ser- 
pentine, and by its green colour, on a fresh 
fracture, shortly turning to black, when it 
can scarcely be distinguished by the eye 
from jet or drycoal : it is also infusible be- 
fore the blowpipe. Dr M. has given it the 
name of chlorophacite, from its most obvi- 
ous property. It occupies amygdaloidal ca- 
vities in the trap rocks. 

The second is a white powder, of a harsh 
feel, but incapable of scratching glass, and 
nearly as fusible as that substance, produc- 
ing a transparent colourless bead ; charac- 
ters sufficient to distinguish it from any mi- 
neral hitherto described. It occupies similar 
cavities in trap, and he has given to it, from 
its leading character, the name of conite. 

Caducium.—Another New Metal.—M. 
Gay Lussac communicated, in the last 
sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
a note upon a new metal, which has receiv- 
ed the name of caducium, discovered by 
Professor Stromeyer of Gottingen. The 
caducium is white as tin, very ductile, com- 
bines easily with other metals, fuses and vo- 
latizes in less time than zine. It is found 
in abundance in the mines of this last metal. 
Its specific weight is 8.65. This discovery, 
M. Gay Lussac expects, will be of great con- 
Sequence to the arts, on account of the pro- 
perties which the new metal possesses ; and 
of those which it can communicate to metals 
with which it is capable of amalgamating. 

_ On ascertaining the heights of Mountains 
in India.—Lieutenant Webb, of the Ben- 
gal Establishment, has transmitted to Eu- 
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rope the result of his operations for ascer- 
taining the heights of some of the principal 
mountains in the Nepaul country; from 
which it is found, that many of those moun- 
tains much exceed in height any before 
known ; that out of 27 _— 19 are higher 
than Cimboraso, and that the highest ex- 
ceeds the mountain of the Andes (heretofore 
supposed the highest in the world), nearly 
5,000 feet. Lieutenant Webb’s results were 
transmitted by a correspondent, to the Edi- 
tor of the Madras Gazette, and published 
in that paper, from which we copy the fol- 
lowing table, in which the altitude above 
the sea is calculated. 

Peaks. Feet. Peaks. Feet. 
22,345 15 22,419 
22,058 16 17,994 
22,840 17 19,153 
21,611 18 
19,106 19 
22,498 20 
22,578 21 
23,164 22 
21,311 
15,733 
20,686 
23,263 
22,310 
25,669 
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Copper in Caithness—Many of the mi- 
neral veins on this coast contain copper, se- 
veral are hollowed by the waves of the sea 
washing out the softer mineral soils. There 
are several fine rake veins tending towards 
the north and south, and others towards an 
east and west direction, near the castle of 
Old Wick. These veins intersect one an- 
other at right angles, and in some of them 
pretty good copper ore is found. The veins 
at Wick are remarkably good and promis- 
ing, and regularly open between the sides, 
containing some copper ore, even at the sur- 
face, with various other mineral soils, both 
hard and soft. One of the places is on the 
cliff of the sea, about half way down from 
its summit, in a strong bold vein containing 
some copper ore ; but as most of the miner- 
al soils in this vein were hard, there was but 
little done in it. The other vein was found 
open and good, immediately below the up- 
per soil, containing spar and vein-stone, and 
a blackish brown chun, or soft mineral soil, 
with some copper ore at the very surface. 
The copper was found in small masses on 
the chun, and mixed or blended through 
all the vein-stones and spar. It did not ap- 
= to be very rich in quality; but, per- 

, that is not ultimately against it. In 
Cornwall, where they have the richest cop- 
per mines, the ore is generally poor in qua- 
lity, which defect is compensated by the 
great quantity produced; and if we may 
judge from appearances, Old Wick promises 
to be a productive copper mine, when the 
best veins are opened and effectually explor- 
edmeJnverness Courier. 
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LONDON. 

Dr Ayre of Hull, will soon publish, in 
an octavo volume, Practical Observations 
on Marasmus, and those disorders allied to 
it, that may be strictly denominated bilious. 

The Hon. and Rev. E. 1. Turnour has 
in the press, the Warning Voice, a sacred 
—_ addressed to Infidel Writers of 

oetry. 


The Rev. R. Brook is preparing for pub- 
lication, the State and Progress of Religious 
Liberty, from the first propagation of Chris- 
tianity in Britain to the present time. 

Dr A. B. Granville has in the press, Me- 
moirs on the Present State of Science and 
Scientific Institutions in France ; inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes, and illustrated by 
numerous and tables. 

Dr Clarke Abel will soon publish, Per- 
sonal Observations made during the Pro- 
gress of the British Embassy through China, 
and on its Voyage to and from that Coun- 
try, in a quarto volume, illustrated by en- 


eur J. W. Whittaker of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has in the press, a Critical 
Examination of Mr Bellamy’s Translation 
of Genesis ; comprising a Refutation of his 
Calumnies against the English Translators 
of the Bible. 

Mr John Nichols is preparing for publi- 
cation, in three octavo volumes, the Miscel- 
laneous Works of the late George Hardinge, 
Esq. 
“br Spiker’s Travels through England are 

blished at Berlin, and an English Trans- 

ion is preparing for the press. 

John Galt, Esq. is pret me the Second 
Part of the Life of Benjamin West, Esq. 

M. A. Picquot is printing, a Chronologi- 
cal Abridgement of the History of Modern 
Europe, compiled from the best English, 
French, and German Historians. 

Mr Wm Carey has in the press, a Bio- 
ical Sketch of B. R. Haydon, Esq. 

Critical Observations on his Paintings, 
and some notice of his Essays in the Public 
Journals. 

Dr Hallaran has in the press, a second 
edition, with considerable additions, of his 
Practical Observations on the Causes and 
Cure of Insanity. 

Materials for Thinking, by the late Wil- 
liam Burdon, is reprinting, with many Al- 
terations and Corrections, and a Portrait of 
the Author. 

The Author of Headlong Hall has in 
the press, a new Novel, entitled, Night 
Mare Abbey. 


Dr Busby’s Musical Grammar, comprise 
ing the Developement of the Harmonic 
Science, from its first rudiments to the most 
abstruse of its rules, is just ready for publi- 
cation. 

A work, entitled Universal Commeree, 
by the Editor of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, will appear in the course of the 
ensuing month. 

A Description of the Islands of Java, 
Bali, and Celebes, with an Account of the 
principal Nations and Tribes of the Indian 
Archipelago, by John Crawford, Esq. late 
resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java, 
will speedily be published, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps and Engravings. 

Mr Jonathan Otley, an ingenious me. 
chanic of Keswick in Cumberland, whose 
intimate acquaintance with the district of 


the Lakes, and its Curiosities, had frequents’ 


ly occasioned him to be selected as a guide 
to visitors, is about to publish an improved 
Map of all the Lakes in Cumberland, West. 
moreland, and Lancashire. 

A small volume will soon appear, 
entitled, Nugz Moderne, or Morning: 
Thoughts and Midnight Musings; by Mr 
Park, Editor of Nuge Antique. 

Mr Carmichael of Dublin, will — 
publish, Observations on the Symptoms 
Specific Distinctions of Venereal Diseases; 
interspersed with Hints for the more Effec- 
tual Prosecution of the Present Inquiry into 
the Uses and Abuses of Mercury in their 
Treatment. 

Mr A. A. Watts is preparing a volume 
of Poems for early publication. 

M. La Beaume has in the press, Ob- 
servations on the Properties of the Ait 
pump and Vapour-bath; pointing out their 
efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Palsy, &. 
with Remarks on Factitious Airs, and on 
the Improved State of Electricity and Gal- 
vinism, and their supposed efficacy in vari- 
ous diseases. ~ 

Udine, a Fairy Romance, translated from 
the German of Baron de la Motte Fouquey 
by Mr Soane, is in great forwardness for 
publication. 

Messrs Bentham and Ray, of Sheffield, 
will publish, on the Ist of August, the 
Northern Star, or Monthly Magazine for 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Nore 
thumberland, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and the adjoining counties ; being a conti- 
nuation, on a more extensive scale, of the 
Northern Star, or Yorkshire Magazine. 
The editors allege, that they have already 
obtained the co-operation and support of 
the most distinguished literary characters in 
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the north of England; and can promise 
their readers much original information on 
a vast variety of subjects. 

Consolations for Mourners; five Sermons, 

the late Rev. John Hill, are in consider- 

forwardness. 
The Meditations of a Neophyte are in the 


F Translations of Memoirs of Lucien Bo- 
,.and of Anecdotes of the Court and 
Family of Napoleon, are just ready for pub- 


Mr Harris of Walworth, will, in a few 
days, publish the Algebraist’s Assistant, 
written upon the plan of Walkingame’s 
Arithmetic, and intended to follow that use- 
ful work in the course of instruction. 

Dr Carey has in the press, an improved 
edition of his larger oak on Latin Prosody 
and Versification. 

—<=— 


EDINBURGH. 





We are happy to inform our readers, that 
Dr M‘Crie has in the press ‘‘ The Life of 
Andrew Melville, containing Illustrations of 
the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of 
Scotland, during the latter part of the Six- 
teenth and beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century ; with an Appendix, consisting of 
Original Papers.” 2 vols Svo. 

This work may be viewed as a continuation 
of the history of the Scottish Church given in 
the Life of John Knox, by the same auther ; 
but as Melville, besides taking an active 
part in the public transactions of his time, 
was successively at the head of two of the 
universities of Scotland, it will enter much 
more fully into the state of education and 
ee of literature than the author 

himself warranted to do in the Life 
of the Reformer. 

We understand that Dr Brewster is pre- 
paring for publication a Treatise on the 

aleidoscope, containing a full account of the 
Principles and Construction of the Instru- 
ment, and of its application to the nume- 
rous branches of the fine and useful arts. 

ring for publication, An Essay on 

the Office and Duties of the Eldership in 
the Church of Scotland. To which is added, 
an Account of the Management of the Poor 
in the Parishes of Paisley and Greenock. 
Together with a variety of Observations on 
the Comparative State of the English and 
Scotch System.of Poor Laws; on the Plans 
in the Glasgow Report; on the 

nings of the Edinburgh Review ; on 

the Causes and Cure of Pauperism ; and 
on various other topics connected with the 
Business of Charity and Provision 

‘the Poor; by the Rev. Robert Burns, 
Paisley, author of a Letter to the Rev. Dr 

ers on the Distinctive Character of 
Protestantism and Popery, &c. &c. 

Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer, a 
Novel, in 3 vols 12mo. 

_ It will be gratifying to the lovers of Scot- 
ee to be informed, that a volume 
ou. III, 
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of Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect, by the late Richard Gall, is in the 
press.—-Mr Gall died several years ago, in 
the bloom of youth, when his genius and 
taste had introduced him to the notice of 
gentlemen eminent in the literary world. 
He enjoyed the friendship and correspond- 
ence of Burns, Campbell, Macniell, and 
other celebrated poets of the day. It is said 
that his Poems breathe a tenderness and 
simplicity honourable to the head and heart 
of the author. 

The Elements of Euclid, viz. the first six 
books, with the eleventh and twelfth, in 
which the corrections of Dr Simpson are 
generally adopted, but the errors overlooked 
by him are corrected, and the obscurities of 
his and other editions explained: also, some 
of Euclid’s Demonstrations are restored, 
others made shorter and more general, and 
several useful Propositions are added ; to- 
gether with Elements of Plane and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry, and a Treatise on F i< 
cal Geometry ; by Alexander Ingram, Ma- 
thematician, Leith, 8vo. . 

Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar, edited by 
Dr Hunter, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of St Andrews, 12mo. 

Sentimental Scenes, selected from cele- 
brated Plays, &c.; by John Wilson. Third 
edition, 12mo. 

Early Genius, exemplified in the Juvenile 
Pursuits of Eminent Foreigners, 18mo. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Elegant Selections in Verse; con- 
sisting of short Extracts, chiefly from the 
Works of Scott, Byron, Southey, and other 
popular Poets of the present age; by David 
Grant, Teacher of English, Writing, &c. in 
Aberdeen. 

The late Rev. Mr Scott of Perth is well 
known to have paid a great deal of attention 
to the earlier periods of Scottish history, and 
particularly to those transactions which had 
any connexion with the city in which he 
was long z yseful and much respected cler- 
gyman. We are happy to learn that he has 
left, in a state fit for publication, a History 
of the Life and Death of John Earl of 
Gowrie, in which he gives a variety of new 
and interesting details ing what is 
commonly called the ** Gowrie Conspiracy.” 
To the History he has prefixed some Preli- 
minary Dissertations illustrative of his sub- 
ject. The work is already in the press. It 
will appear in the form of an octavo volume, 
handsomely printed on royal paper, and 
containing nearly 350 pages. e price 
will be One Guinea in boards; and as only 
a limited number of copies will be thrown 
off, it is hoped that such as are desirous to 
obtain it will lose no time in giving orders 
for it to their booksellers. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. Author of Historical Account of 
Discoveries in Africa, 3 vols 8vo, with Maps . 

Sermons, by the Rev. C. R. Maturin, 
Curate of St Peters, Dublin, 8vo. 

30 
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LONDON. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice, in 
which every example is original; by John 
Matheson, 12mo. 3s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Annals of Philosophy, or Magazine of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural 
History, Agriculture, and the Arts; by 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.L. & E. 
and Regius Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow ; Arthur Aikin, Esq. 
F.L.S. M. Geol. Soc. &c. and John Bostock, 
M.D. F.R.S. &. No. LXVII. (for July 
1818.) 2s. 6d. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. No. X. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Richard Morris, late pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Amersham, Bucks ; 
compiled by B. Godwin, Great Missenden, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Authentic Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, in French and English ; 
embellished with a likeness; 2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

Recollections of Curran and some of his 
Contemporaries ; by,Charles Phillips, Esq. 
8vo. 12s. with a portrait. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with his Original Correspondence, collected 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources; by William Coxe, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and Rector of Bemerton. Vol. II. illus- 
trated by portraits, maps, and military 
plans, 4to. £3, 3s. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce, or Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of Europe : 
comprising an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent, copious 
Tables of their Monies, Exchanges, Weights, 
and Measures, with their Proportion to those 
of England ; the local Regulations of each 
Place, their Tariffs of Duties, Methods of 
Buying and Selling, Tares and other Al- 
lowances ; together with numerous Official 
Documents, Ordinances, &c. forming a 
Complete Code of Commercial Information ; 
by C. W. Rordansz, 8vo. £1, 1s. 

DRAMA, 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, from 
the Theatres Royal Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden ; with Mr Elliston’s Reply, Svo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Theory and Practice of Book-keeping, 
adapted to the capacity of Youth ; also Re- 
marks on Bills and Promissory Notes, &c. ; 
by John Matheson, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Schoolfellows; by Miss Sandham, 
author of the Twin Sisters, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Jauffret’s Father’s First Lessons, with 
five engravings, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of 
the French Language, 8vo. 5s. 

Gautier’s Idioms of the French Lan.- 
guage. 5s. 

Praval’s Syntax of the French, with 
numerous Exercises, 12mo. 4s. 

The Philosophy of Elocution elucidated 
and exemplified by readings of the Liturgy 
of the Church; for the use of young Clergy. 
men, and Students who are preparing for 
Holy Orders; by James Wright, of Mag. 
dalen Hall, Oxford, &c. 8vo. pp. 376. 

Un Dictionnaire des Verbes Frangais ; or 
a Dictionary of French Verbs, shewing their 
different Governments. To which is pres 
fixed, a Table of the Irregular Verbs, and 
some Remarks on the Tenses of the Conju- 
gation and the Article; by J. C. Tarver, 
Svo. 10s. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil. 
dren ; by Mrs Taylor, fc. 8vo. 5s. 

Adversaria; or Selections and Reflections 
on Civil, Political, Moral, and Religious 
Subjects, intended to instil into the minds 
of Youth who have had a liberal Education, 
a correct Knowledge of Men and Things; 
by George Harrison, 8vo. 9s. 

New Exercises in Orthography, contain 
ing Selections from the most admired Aus 
thors, in Prose and Verse, and adapted to 
every Class of English Learners desirous of 
speedily acquiring a correct Method of 
Spelling ; upon a New Plan; by Joseph 
Guy, jun. Master of the Academy, 38, 
Foley Street. Is. 

FINE ARTS. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ab- 
bey Church of St Peter, Westminster; 
including Notices and Biographical Me 
moirs of the Abbots and Deans of that 
Foundation; by Edw. Wedlake Brayley. 
With Graphical Illustrations by the Pro- 
prietor, John Preston Neale. Vol. I. im 
perial 4to, £7, 4s. or royal 4to, £4, 16s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Introduction to Geography ; by Mrs 
Sherwood. 2s. 

The Poetical Gazetteer of the principal 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Sea-ports, im 
the United Kingdom ; by J. Bissett, of the 
Museum, Leamington Spa; embelli 
with upwards of twenty Views of the Towns 
of Great Britain, &c. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. t 

Florente Histoire Critique de I’ Inquisi-. 
tion de l’Espagne ; traduite de l’ Espagnol 
sur le Manuscrit a ]’Auteur. Tome 3, 8v0 
10s. 

A General History of Malvern, intended 
to comprise all the Advantages of a Guide, 
with the more important details of Cheml- 
cal, Mineralogical, and Statistical Informa. 
tion ; by John Chambers, Esq.; crown 8¥0, 
9s.; demy 8vo, with five plates, 15s, 
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LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Tithes; by John Mirehouse, Esq. barrister- 
at-law. 10s..6d. 

A Review of the Poor Laws. 2s. 

A Digest of the Laws respecting County 
Elections, from the issuing of the Writ to the 
return and manner of taking the Poll; by 
Samuel Heywood, Sergeant-at-law, 8vo. 20s. 

The Voter’s Vade-Mecum, being an Ex- 

atory_ Abstract of Election Law; by 
J. Williams, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of 
Chancery, Part I. to be continued; by 
John Wilson, Esq. of the Temple, 8vo. 7s. 

An Abridgement of all the Custom Laws 
in force in Ireland, and of the Laws which 

te the Trade from Ireland to and from 
all Places in his Majesty’s Dominions, and 


‘inthe Dominions of Foreign Powers; in- 


duding the Duties, Drawbacks, Bounties, 


« and Allowances payable on Goods, inward 


and outward; with Rates; particularly 
where the Laws in Ireland differ from those 
onthe same Subject in Great Britain. Also, 
a Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Cus- 
toms in Ireland ; a Chronological Table of 
the Statutes; and a copious Index to the 
Work ; by John Heron, of his Majesty’s 
Customs, Dublin, 8vo. £1, Is. 
MEDICINE: 

General Views relating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. Speers, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

A Reply, by Sir William Adams, to a 
Pamphlet by Dr Veitch, upon the subject 
of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, &c. &c. Svo. 
2s, 


Report of the Committee of the London 
Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye, 
occasioned by the false and calumnious 
Statements contained in a Letter addressed 
by Sir W. Adams to the Directors of Green- 
wich Hospital, Svo. 3s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Mi- 
nerals, following, in general, the System 
of Werner; with Plate, and Explanation 
of Hydraulic Blowpipe and Lapidaries’ Ap- 
paratus ; by J. Mawe, 12mo. 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New Circular System of English Coun- 
try Dancing; by T. Wilson. 1s. 6d. plain, 
and 2s. coloured. 

The History of Theophilus and Sophia ; 
by Mrs Sherwood, author of Little Henry 
and his Bearer, &c. 2s. 

The Little Woodman and his Dog Czsar; 
by the same. Is. 6d. 

Seventy-eight Quizzical Characters. Plain 
Is. and coloured Is. 6d. 

: The History of Fidelity and Profession. 
& 


Family Suppers, or Evening Tales for 
Young People, with sixteen engravings, 
2 vols 18mo. 7s. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester; by the Rev. Richard Warner, of 
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hical 
Sketch of the late Archibald Maclaine, D. D. 
with Notes and Anecdotes ; the second edi- 
tion. 3s. 

_ Strictures on the Uses and Defects of Pa- 
rish Registers and Bills of Mortality; by 
G. M. Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

On conducting Air by forced Ventilation, 
and regulating the Temperature in Dwell- 
ings ; with a Description of the Application 
of the Principles, as established in Covent- 
Garden Theatre and Lloyd’s Subscription 
Rooms; by the Marquis de Chabannes, 
Syo. Gs. 

A Brief Description of the Borough and 
Town of Preston, and its Government and 
Guild, originally composed between the 
years 1682 and 1686; with occasional 
Notes; by John Taylor. 4s. 6d. 

Letters of William Thompson, lately 
deceased (a member of the Society of 
Friends), with a Sketch of his Life. Is. 6d. 

The Dictionary of the English Language, 
in which the Words are deduced from their 
Originals, and illustrated in their different 
Significations, by Examples from the best 
Writers: to which are prefixed, a History 
of the Language, and an English Gram- 
mar; by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With 
numerous Corrections, and with the Addi- 
tion of many Thousand Words, by the Rev. 
Henry J. Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, and Keeper of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records, 5 vols 
4to. £11, 11s. 

Select Letters, Literary and Moral, from 
the Correspondence of the late Thomas 
Eagles, Esq. of Bristol; with a Preface. 4s. 

Cursory Observations, chiefly relating to” 
the Conversation and Manners of Private 
Society ; by Clericus. Is. 

Considerations respecting Cambridge, 
more particularly relating to its Botanical 
Professorship ; by Sir J. Ed. Smith. 2s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the University of Cam- 
bridge from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Linnzan 
Society, contained in a Pamphlet, entitled, 
‘* Considerations respecting Cambridge,” 
&c.; by the Rev. James Henry Monk, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tables of Discount and Profit, on a new 
and comprehensive Plan; by John Evans, 
royal 4to. £1, 1s. 

Collectanea Cliffordiana, 8vo. 8s. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and 
Treatment, of the Prisoners of War at 
Auxonne, Longuy, &c. from the Year 
1800 to 1814; with an hone (a 
Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter e 
in 18133 by Farrell Mulvey, M.D. 4s. 

Is it possible to free the Atmosphere of 
London, in a very considerable Degree, 
from the Smoke and Deleterious Vapours 
with which it is hourly impregnated ? 6d. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Build- 
ings, public and private, executed in various 


Bath ; to which is added, a Biogra) 
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Parts of England, &c.; by David Laing, 
fol. £5, 5s. 

An Autumn near the Rhine; or Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in some of 
the German States bordering on the Rhine, 
Svo. 14s. 

NOVELS. 


The Ayah and Lady, an Indian Story. 1s. 

The Question, Who is Anna? by Miss 
M. S. Croker, 3 vols 12mo. 24s. 

An Angel’s Form and Devil’s Heart; by 
Silvia Davenport, 4 vols. 25s. 

ia, or the Dangerous Indiscretion ; 
a Tale, founded upon Facts, 3 vols 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Lionel, or the Last of the Pevenseys, 
3 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

Civilization, or the Indian Chief, 3 vols 
12mo. 18s. 

Prodigious, a Novel, in 3 vols. 24s. 

New Tales; by Mrs Opie, 4 vols 12mo. 

: POETRY. 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and English; to 
which are added, an Historical Inquiry 
and Essay upon the Administration and 
Government in England during the King’s 
Minority; by N. Hardinge, Esq. M. A. 
collected revised by Geo. Hardinge, 
M.A. &e. Svo. lis. 

The Faix Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish 
Romance, in six cantos; by the Rev. R. 
Polwhele. 8s. 

Poems, chiefly Local: Attachment, the 
Unsexed Females, Old English Gentlemen, 
Pneumatic Revellers, and Family Picture ; 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele, 5 vols 8vo. 21s. 

The Third and Fourth Cantos of a Pro- 

and Specimen of an _ intended 
National Work; by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, 
harness and collar-makers; intended to 
comprise the most interesting particulars 
relating to King Arthur and his Round 
Table, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Rhapsodist, or Mes Souvenirs; in 
an Epistle to Aristus ; by Richard Esmond 
Comeford, Esq. vo, 14s. or 4to, £1, 1s. 

Bodiam Castle, a Poem in Six Cantos, 
with Notes, 8vo. 1 

The Gentleman, a Satire, written during 
the Years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
8vo. 4s. 

Modern Patriotism, or a few Stanzas 

ted by the principal Speeches deliv- 
ered in Palace-Yard, on the 23d of March 
1818. Inscribed (with —_- though not 
by permission) to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, M.P. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
POLITICS. 

A Letter to Edward Protheroe, Esq. M.P. 
for Bristol ; wherein his Conduct in Parlia- 
ment is freely discussed, and his flagrant 
Dereliction of Duty exposed. _ Is. 

The Political State of the British Empire; 
by W. Adolphus, 4 vols 8vo. £3. 

The Parliamentary History of England. 
Vol. XXXII. royal 8vo. £1: 11:6. 

Rational Reform on Constitutional Prin- 
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ciples, addressed to the Good Sense of the 
English Nation ; by a Barrister, 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
THEOLOGY. : 

On Protestant Nonconformity ; by Josiah? 
Conder, 2 vols 8vo. 14s. 4%: 

Observations on the Doctrine, Discipli 
and Manners of the Wesleyan Methodists + 
and also of the Evangelical Party, as far ag 
the latter adhere to the same System: ins! 
cluding Strictures on the Notions entertained 
by both respecting a Divine Providence, 
and the Unlawfulness of Amusement among- 
Christians; by the Rev. Latham Wiaine. 
wright, A.M. F. A. S. of Emanuel Col,’ 
Camb. and Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks, 
Svo. 6s. 

A Letter to a highly respected Friend, 
on the Subject of certain Errors, of the An. 
tinomian Kind, which have lately sprung’ 
up in the West of England, and are now 
making an alarming Progress throughout’ 
the Kingdom; with Notes and an Appene 
dix; by the Rev. John Simons, LL.B, 
Rector of Paul’s Cray. 4s. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St David, one of the Patrons of 
the London Society for promoting Christi. 
anity amongst the Jews, on the Proceedings 
and Prospects of that Society; dated Mos. 
cow, February 24, 1818. With an Appen 
dix, containing some interesting Documents 
illustrative of the Present State of the Jews 
on the Continent ; by the Rev. Lewis Way, 
M.A. of Stansted Park, Sussex. 2s. 6d. - 

A Sketch of the History of Churches in 
England ; applied to the Purposes of the 
Society for promoting the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Chapels. To 
which is added, a Sermon on the Honour 
of God in Places of Public Worship; by 
John Brewster, M.A. Rector of Egglescliffe, 
and Vicar of Greatham, in thé County of 
Durham. 3s. 6d. 

Unitarianism Unassailable, and the Bee 
liever in the One God and Father, who it 
the Saviour of all Men, vindicated from the 
Charge of Blasphemy. 6d. 

Twenty-five Sermons, in which the Doe 
trines and Duties of Christianity are illue’ 
trated by References or Allusions to recent, 
Characters and Transactions, 2 vols 8v0 
lis. 

Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and 
Character of Jesus Christ; by the Rew: 
J. Bowdler, 8vo. 14s. ; 

The Plain Bible, and the Protestant 
Church in England; with Reflections om 
some important Subjects of existing Re 
ligious Controversy; by the Rev. W. L 
Bowles, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, A.M. Illustrated 
with Maps and fac-similes of Biblical Ma 
nuscripts, 3 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
Rev. M. Bryce, Svo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Churelt 
of St Mary, Rotherhithe, on Sunday, May 
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, in Aid of the ity School of 
org To which is joined, an 
Account of the Success of the New System 
of Education in Southern Africa; by Ro- 
bert Jones, D.D. late Senior at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Is. 

or enemy" Pade 

The History of Cornwall, in seven , 
4to, bound in 2 large vols. £8, 8s. 
Historical Views of Devonshire, Svo. 4s. 
AT hical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of the Parish of Tixall, in the County 
of Stafford, 4to. £2, 2s. and on fine paper, 
£3. 


A Journey my rs Coast nal Objects 
ining Remarks on the princi jects 
worthy of notice yam i whole of 
that interesting Border, and the contiguous 
District; including Penshurst and Tun- 
bridge Wells, with Ryre, Winchelsea, Has- 
tings, and Battle, in Sussex ; being Original 
Notes made during a Summer Excursion ; 
by L. Fussell, Esq. with a map, 8vo. 9s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Observations made during a Tour in the 
Netherlands in 1815 and 1817. To which 
are added, several Original Anecdotes of 
the Battle of Waterloo, communicated by 
the Duke of Richmond ; by H. Smithers, 
8vo. 7s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 
in his Majesty’s Ship Rosamond ; contain- 
ing some Account of the North-eastern Coast 
of America, and the Tribes inhabiting that 
remote region; by Lieut. Edward Chappell, 
RN. 8vo. 12s. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhine; 
by Schreibers, 12mo. 8s. 

A Journey from India to England, 

Persia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, 
and Prussia, in the Year 1817; by Lieut. 
yeaa C.B.; with engravings, 4to, 

2, 2s. 

A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the Years 1810 
and 1816 ; with a Journal of the Voyage 
by the Brazils and Bombay to the Persian 
Gulph ; together with an Account of the 
Proceedings of his Majesty’s Embassy un- 
der his Excellency Sir Gore Ousley, Bart. 
ES.L.; by James pr ecstiany Dey ary 
Majesty’s Secretary m 5 ini- 
ster Pleni iary to the Court of Persia ; 
with &c. royal 4to. £3 : 13: 6. 

Travels in Canada and the United States 
of America, in 1816 and 1817; by F. Hall, 
Esq. late Military Secretary to General Wil- 
son, Governor in Canada, 8vo. 14s. 


— 


EDINBURGH. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Ed- 
inburgh. Vol. VIII. Part II. to £1, 5s. 
Elements of General History, Ancient 
- Modern ; w which me abied, © Salle 
asl a Comparative View 
Ancient and Modern Geography, illustrated 
i os ee late Alexander Fraser 
OL. ° 
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Fe ng Lord Woodhouselee; the séventh - 
tion, 


16s. 

A General Map of the Environs of Edin- 
burgh, comprehending nearly the whole of 
the Three Lothians, and part of Stirling and 
Berwick Shires; by Robert Kirkwood. On 
this Map are accurately laid down the Line 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal; Mr 
Stevenson’s Lines of proposed Mid-Lothian 
Railways; the Edmonstone Railway; and 


Mr Jardine’s Line. of the Edin- 
burgh and Lothian Canal, on’ one 
lev: panes § cafe ens on the 
level of the Union Canal. Also the propos- 


ed Water-pipe Track from thePBlack ‘and 
Crawley Spring to Edin » and an ac- 
curate Alphabetical Table of Distances, in 
miles and furlongs, for nearly thirty miles 
round the City, measured from the front of 
the Register Office, to all the Towns, Vil- 
lages, Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. situated with- 
in its limits; coloured in sheets, 16s.; 
mounted on canvas and rollars, or in a case 
for the pocket, £1, 1s. 

A General Description of the Shire of 
Renfrew, including an Account of the Noble 
and Ancient Families, who, from the earli- 
est times, have had property in that County, 
and the most remarkable facts in the lives 
of distinguished individuals; to which is 
added, a Genealogical Hi of the Ro- 
yal House of Stuart, and of the several 
Noble’and Illustrious Families of that Name, 
from the year 1034 to the year 1710; col- 
lected from Public Records, Chartularies of 
Monasteries, and the best Historians and 
Private MSS.: published in 1710, by 
George Crawford, author of the Peerage of 
Scotland, &c. &e. and continued to ~_ 
sent period, by George Robertson, 
of Sa Survey of Mid-Lothian. 
Embellished with a Fac-simile of a Map of 
the County, published at Amsterdam in 
1654 (which was presented to the Publisher 
by the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
County), and a highly-finished Map of the 
County to the present time ; also as frontis- 
piece, a very fine engraved inside view of 
the Abbey Church of Paisley, and Views 
of Crocstoun, Cathcart, and Newwark Castles, 
and a Fac-simile of a Charter of King Ro- 
bert the a. anno _ all finished val 
gravings. £2, 12s. on ine ro 

, with proof impressions of the plates ; 
an £1, 11s. 6d. on wove demy, with plates, 
in extra boards. ; 

Odes and other Poems; by Jahn Gibson, 


foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Pro- 
gress, the Redemption and Present State, 
and the Management of the National Debt 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; the third edi- 
tion enlarged ; 
and F. R. S. E. ee a 
the Marischal niversity 
Aberdeen. This ofiton of a work, now 


justly considered as the standard one on the 


subject, contains Sy ae eee 





ditional matter, and brings down the hi 
of the National Debt to 1817 inclusive, 8vo. 
10s. boards. 


Observations on the Trust Oath, contain- 
ing a Statement of the Interrogatories that 
may be put to the Freeholder, and Remarks 
on the Answers that must be made; cal- 
culated to explain the Nature of Nominal 
and fictitious Votes. 1s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace; by 
John Colquhoun, VD. D. Minister of the 

Leith, 12mo. 6s. or common paper 
4s. 


Cully 
the Usury Laws, and the probable Effects 
of the Measure on the general Prosperity 
of the Nation. 2s. 

Observations, with Cases illustrative of 
the Sedative and Febrifuge Powers of Eme. 
tic Tartar; by William Balfour, M.D, 
3s. 6d. 

An Historica] Description of the 
Royal of Holyroodhouse, with the 
ties, Monuments, &c.; an Historical Ag. 
count of the Palace and its Environs; and 
Biographical Anecdotes of celebrated Indie 
viduals connected with its History. Fine, 


Remarks on the projected Abolition of 6s.; common, 3s. 6d. 





From a press of Matter the Scottish Chronicle is unavoidably omitted. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—July 8, 1818. 


Sugar. The importation of Sugar is now become very considerable. The West Indig 
ships, so long delayed by unfavourable weather for the crops in the colonies, are now ar. 
riving in considerable numbers. The sales of Sugar have in consequence been very con. 
siderable at all the chief ports of importation. The prices are, upon the whole, well sup. 

, and the demand lively and extensive. The stocks of the principal dealers were 
greatly reduced, and they in uence purchase freely at the prices quoted. Thereis 
no chance whatever of any material decline in price ; but, on the contrary, the 
chance of a rise after the chief parts of the imports are over. In the Refined article there 
has been considerable , and as the stocks are not extensive, the holders are in 

ion of a further demand. The prices are still low in comparison to Raw Sugar, 
Molasses are not in great request, and the price consequently nominal.—Cofee. The 
accounts from the Continental markets are rather unfavourable, as far as these regards this 
article. The demand is in consequence become languid, and the prices on the decline, 
The sales are become heavy, and can only be effected at reduced prices. The price of 
this article had advanced so much of late, that there is every chance of a considerable flue. 
tuation in its value, but there is no chance of any material decline in price. The stocks 
have been so much reduced, and the consumpt of the Continent so much increased, that 
Coffee is sure to bear an high price in future. oo ie ees ees Se 
and importer well.—_—Cotton. The East India Company have lately b 
very extensive sales. On the 26th ult. 29,000 bags were brought forward by F 
auction, part of which were withdrawn at the commencement of the sale, and the re 
mainder sold at a small decline in price. In all the different ports the Sales may be quoted 
at from 1-4th to 3-4ths per Ib. of a decline in the price. The importations are very ci 
siderable, both in G » Liverpool, and London, and greatly exceed the impor 
tations of last year to same period, and shows how extensive the demand must be, 
when, in the face of such extensive importations, the reduction of price is so small. A rise 
is however contemplated, as the last letters from India state, that the Cotton crops have 
been greatly injured by an excessive drought———Corn. Notwithstanding the supply 
being very considerable, the prices have rather advanced. Whether this is — 
speculation, or a deficiency in quantity adequate to the supply of the country til] the 
vest is completed, a short time will determine. At present the appearance of the crops 
are every where very favourable, and the finest prospect of being early. On the Conti- 
nent of Europe this is particularly the case. After a month of uncommon warm 
towards the middle of June, till this time, the weather has become changeable and 
wet, and in some instances rather cold for the season of the year, which may have set the 

in grain to work. General appearances are however such as must render these 
ings very limited or very dangerous to those who embark in them. 

In all the other articles of Commerce usually enumerated by us, there are either n0 
alteration since our last publication, or in many of these the alteration is so trifling as not to 
merit attention in the commercial world, or be interesting to the general reader. We 
therefore omit them in our present Number. 

In our previous Numbers we hinted our intention of considering the nature and extent 
of our trade in a a “Ta ny Sen To do this upon sure 
data, we cannot do better than insert the following important documents concerning the 
manufactures of G and trade of Clyde for one year, viz. from Ist May 1817 to 1s 
May 1818. Our may rest satisfied that Glasgow has her full proportion of the 
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in manufactured goods to every part of that extensive quarter of the world ; and 
es condderstion of ‘nese dociabiaie they will be enabled to decide how far and hot 
much revolution and rebellion ever the southern part of that vast Continent add to 
resources, and benefit our trade. There cannot be a doubt but that the progressive 
peaceable improvement which always accompanies the increase of human population in 
colonies descended from civilized nations, or who hold intercourse with these, must be the 
greatest benefit to all commercial nations, and a much surer, safer, and better road to 
eee conan either political or moral, than violent and unjustifi- 


how 
our 
and 


revolutions, however ly these may end for those who commence them. In 
avery particular manner this will be found to be the case amongst all the human race ‘who 
inhabit the regions of this globe situate within the tropics. Were violent revolutions also 


more to be deprecated in one place than in another of these regions, it would be in - 
ish Tropical America, where is five or six classes and colours of men, differing in 
nature and pursuits, whom no free mode of government could ever make coalesce, whom 
nothing but a despotic government could govern, and whom the arm of power, wielded 
with a steady hand, can only keep from tearing each other to pieces, and in their fury de- 

ing all property, and banishing confidence and commerce from their lands and their 
dwelli Se ee ee ns ee Se 
dom means, except it be to indulge in sloth, idleness, and violence. 





MANUFACTURES OF GLASGOW AND TRADE OF CLYDE. 














BRITISH PORTS. Siaige | Yds Cotton,| ¥ ats Cotton! yards Linen | vars Total. 
i tinaiiniiniseacinaeviaias seesee] 37 ||14,931,754) 1,372,141] 2,627,834)18,941,729 
Other British West India Colonies,) 55 || 3,473,302 343,020 1,960, 5,777,187 





British North American ditto,.......| 54 774,310) 421,913) 1,199,618 
British Mediterranean, ......-...+20+++| 16 || 4,069,058! 4 78,140) 4,147,668 


162 ||23,248,424' 1,719,026] 5,098,752/80,066,202 


Besides the above, there were exported to these ports, viz: 
5,266 Pieces Woollens, 
148,164 Yards do. 
10,414 Dozen Pairs Cotton Hose, 
1,145 Ditto ditto Woollen ditto. 









































FOREIGN PORTS. Beet Yrds Cotton. Mes ap meng Yards Linen.|/Yards Total. 
OOD sscccconnesennsnancess secccoce 13 || 5,466, 157,403) 1,389,841) 7,012,128 
Buenos AyTes.,.....seceersesereees ecvce] 2 380,015 112,152)| 492,167 
Rio de Janeiro,........ssecsecssserevees| 2 508,318 19,6 $27,971 
Foreign Mediterra ppscone 18 || 3,115,7 1,000 18,979) 3,135,762 
Other ie nsacisanassneniteciaiabnceeiill 20 1,096,950 168,076 615,802 2,782,828 

65 ||11,467,950 326,479 2,156,427|13,950,866 





Besides the above, there were exported to these ports, viz: 
975 Pieces Woollens, 
28,807 Yards ditto, 
2,919 Dozen Pairs Cotton Hose, 
30 Dozen ditto Woollen ditto. 





UNITED STATES. Saige | ¥rds Cottom.| Vs Coen | Yards Linen.|| Yards Total. 


New Orleans, .....sssscssssesseesseesees 3 | 615,828 428,049 1,043,877 
New York, ssccsccsosscssccssesceeeee soe] 17 || 2,364) 25,769| 640,312 3,030,926 
Other Ports, essssvsssecsssseeeecescsvee] 2E || 965,892 720| 1,576,507 2,543,119 


41 || 3,946,565 26,489) 2,644,868, 6,617,922 


In addition to the above, there were exported to these ports, viz: 
1,079 Pieces Woollens, 
117,727 Yards ditto, 
2,967 Dozen Pairs Cotton Hose, 
816 Dozen ditto Woollen ditto, 
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RECAPITULATION. 
To British Foreign Colonies, Ships 162 30,066,202 yards, 
Mam. F Europe and Foreign Colonies, Ships 55 13,950,856 
United States, ° - = Ships 41 6,617,922 
Total, 258 50,635,080 
“TOTALS TO MEDITERRANEAN. sae Yrds Cotton. po me Yards Linen, Yards Total, 
; — 
British POSSESSIONS,...000sseeccecceeeees 16 4,069,058) 470 78,140 4,141,668 
Foreign Ports, PTritiiitiutitittt ttt 18 3,115,783) 1,000) 18,979) 3,135,762 
Total, = - (a) | 34 || 7,184,841] 1,470} 97,119) 7,288,499 











(a) This number of Ships is not the true number to the Mediterranean, as, in general, 
the same vessels which carried the cargoes to Malta and Gibraltar, called also at Fore 
Ports during the same voyage. The same is also the case with a few of those to 


West Indies. 





In addition to the manufactures already 
enumerated, the following miscellaneous 
articles were exported to the places al- 
ready mehtioned : 

629,577 Ibs. Cotton Twist and Yarn 
(234,064 Ibs. of which were sent 
to St Petersburgh) 

- 184,182 Ibs. Linen Thread 
32,167 do. Cotton do. 
67,529 dozen Tapes and Bobbins 
11,968 yards Cotton Shawls 
4,000 do. Linen Gauze, 
9,160 do. Cotton Lace 
10,717 do. Linen do. 





During the same period, there were export. 
ed to Liverpool : 


4,447 Boxes Cottons 
448 Puncheons and Trunks de. - 
692 Trusses do, 
171 Boxes Linens ' 
117 Trunks do. 
568 Trusses do. 
5,174 Pieces Cotton Bagging 
632 Trusses Sail Cloth, &c. 
124 Woollens 





It may not be considered uninteresting to state, se 
, of the following ships, 





























each 

Yards.° 

Mary, 1,296,581 
Alexis, 1,109,801 
Amelia, 2,079,241 
M Boak, 1,296,352 
Sir as Grahame, wane 587,617 
William Wallace, 846,206 
Martha, 1,024,109 
Prince Regent, 946,616 
Rambler, 737,949 
9,924,472 





tely, the quantity carried out by 
Jamaica : 


Yards, 
Brought up, 9,924,412 
870,811 


























Ariel, 
Glasgow, $90,578 
Mercator, 1,212,383 
Cervantes, 1,364,513 
Vittoria, 837,665 
Margaret Boak, 768,511 
Vittoria, 538,137 
Marquis Wellington, aves 679,69 
17,086,702 





The preceding Tables are compiled with considerable care, and we need scarcely add, 


with v 


great labour, ship by ship, from the Clyde Commercial List. In such a mu- 


: - titude of separate additions, and a variety of items, it is probable there may be some small 
* entries omitted, some errors in the amount and classification, but we think we may add, 
there is no error sufficient to alter materidily the total quantity. The account extends t 


one , and ends Ist May 1818. 
We ha 


ve to observe, that under the head linen is included Osnaburghs, Sailcloth, &. 
&c. that under the head cotton is also included all articles of that description, mixed o 
ornamented with silk.—Under the head woollen is also included baize, blanketing, and 


cloths of every descri 
pep sep ty 


en into account, that we have no return of the quantity of thes 


articles of cotton fabric shipped to the Continent from Leith ;—it is well known, however, 
that these are very considerable. Of the quantity sent to Liverpool by coasting 

and chiefly if not wholly for exportation to foreign ports, it is difficult, from the manner 
they are returned by the Custom-house books, to form an accurate estimate in yards. But 
it cannot be less than 15,000,000 yards, which makes the amount for foreign exportation 
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65,000,000 yards, exclusive of those exported to the Continent of Europe by way of 


To estimate the value of these articles is attended with considerable difficulty and un- 
certainty. A great op of both the cotton and linen articles are of the cheapest 
kinds: on the other » there are many of considerable value. Were we to estimate 
the whole on an average at Is. per yard, including all charges when shi » we should 
probably not be far from the truth. Taking the whole at this estimated value, the amount 
would be £3,500,000 Sterling, and all the other miscellaneous articles at least £300,000 
more, a sum vast and surprising indeed. 

The number of yards of cotton manufactures used for home eonsumpt cannot be cor- 
rectly known : oe ae The following data may bring us near the 
truth. It is known with a considerable degree of accuracy, that the value of the cottoh 
manufactures consumed in Great Britain is more than equal to the value of those exported. 
It must however be remembered, that the value of the former yard is much more 
considerable than the latter ; the fabric and ornaments are pra 27 finer and more costly, 
and the value consequently proportionably enhanced ; still, of the cottons consumed in 
this country, a very great quantity is of the cheaper kinds, and we perhaps do not err far, 
when we state the quantity consumed as equal to the quantity exported, and their value 
considerably more. Allowing that 5,000,000 yards are exported from Leith to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, this would give about 55,000,000 yards cottons as ppd gens manu- 
factured in Glasgow for home consumpt. These two added together make nearly 
105,000,000 yards of cottons manufactured in G w for internal consumpt and 
ation ; and, including linens exported, a quantity little short of 120,000,000 yards as the 
trade of Glasgow in these articles. The value of these, by the former data, will be 
£6,000,000 as the prime cost for the trade, including linens aire and above 
£5,200,000 as the first cost or the manufacturers’ price for cotton articles alone. 

Vast as the sum is, still, in all probability, it is below the truth. To these sums also 
we must add the value of the mi eous articles exported, and, as far as regards these, 
ir ene oer oo consumpt, and we cannot have a sum less than 
£300,000 for the former, and a still larger sum for the latter, to add to the former sums. 
We shall then have a sum nearly equal to £5,800,000 as the value of cottons manufactured 
in Glasgow, and nearly £4,000,000 as her exports in cottons and linens alone. 

Nor is this the whole export trade of Glasgow to foreign parts. Perhaps we do not 
greatly te when we take it at only a moiety of the same. First, there are a con- 
siderable number of ships not taken into this account. Secondly, in a very propor- 
tion of the ships enumerated, the articles we have mentioned form but a tri part in- 
deed of the value of the cargo. Such is the case with all the to our valuable 
sessions in the West Indies. These articles too, to which we allude, are solely the patie 
doa British soil, industry, and capital—the raw material is our own, and not purchased 

foreign parts. 

From y ak yor ll the reader will perceive, without much difficulty, the ports and coun- 
tries with which our chief communication lies. Contrary to opinions most erroneous, 
but most industriously circulated, he will perceive that these lie in those parts of South 
America which remain subject to Spain, their parent State. The quantity sent to St Tho- 
mas’ is confessedly sent, and can only be sent with any degree of security, to under 
the control of the royal authority. From these only any returns can be cal upon. 
The trade from any other of the Charibbee Islands is now so trifling that it is not worth 
taking into account. Grenada and Trinidad are the chief stations, and those who do 


‘business there know how trifling that has become. Besides, any business that they do 


on from these places to the Spanish settlements, is with those who remain ient 
to the mother country. The revolt of some of these countries, and general insecurity 
which this revolt has spread, from the Orionoco to the Magdalena, has, it is we known, 
nearly destroyed the trade; and with the Royalists, all is carried on that is now left. 

The trade from Jamaica, which so greatly exceeds all the rest, is almost entitely con- 
fined to the Spanish loyal colonies on the Gulph of Mexico, to those parts on the 
Southern, Western, and North Western shores of the same, under the same authority ; 
but the grand branch of this trade is carried on across the yey ence Panama, 
to the Spanish colonies situated on the shores of the Great Pacific Ocean, and which re- 
main in subjection to the mother country. The quantity of goods carried annually from 
Jamaica to these parts, exceeds a million and a half of our money. It is well known, 
that the revolt of of Chili, and the general alarm which has in co ence spread 
ever these places, diminished the ardour of commerce, and greatly the 
operations of the merchants engaged in, and dependent on, that trade. 

Thus it is obvious, that our whole trade to independent South America, amounts to the 
enormous quantity of 380,015 yards cotton, and 112,152 yards linen, exported to Buenos 
Ayres. Yet we are incessantly told how much South American revolutions have benefited 
our trade, and for a trade in this proportion we are called upon to plunge into an unjust, 
unnecessary, and expensive war, in order that we may assist rebellion, robbery, murder, 
and desolation. For this we are called upon to trample upon the laws and solemn treaties 
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of civilized nations, by attacking a friendly power without any cause of complaint, and 

ing our sons pas our brothers to be decoyed awa by the agents of rebellion, 
mingle with hardened adventurers and demi-sa to finish their days despised ang 
unknown, amidst the gloomy foreste, uncultivated plains, mighty rivers, and sickly sw 
of Terra Firma. The Independents, as they are called, have no trade but war and yig. 
lence. Insecurity attends their footsteps, desolation marks their progress, injustice guides 
their actions, and peaceful commerce has fled, must consequently fly, from their distracted 


Our smaller West India Colonies take from us 5,777,187 yards cottons and linens, 
This, as has been already noticed, may be set down as their internal consumpt. If. we 
add an equal quantity for the internal consumpt of Jamaica, we shall have, in round 
numbers, 11,500,000 yards, as the quantity which our West India Colonies require from 
Glasgow for their internal use. These colonies send us in return for these and still more 
costly articles of exportation, 25,000 hhds. sugar, 5,000 puncheons rum, 9,700 Cote 
ton, and 10,700 bags and barrels of coffee, besides oper, peters to 2 veny eae erable 
amount. The whole, including freight and charges, worth £2,000,000, which shews the 
vast importance which these Colonies are of to the trade of this place. 

Of the linen exported to the British North American Colonies, a great quantity is sail 
cloth—the remainder chiefly of the better kinds. 

The quantity marked for ‘* Other Ports,” under the head ‘ Foreign Ports,” in the 
tables, went chiefly to Petersburgh, Hamburgh, Libson, and other European ports, anda 
part to St Domingo. 

With regard to the quantity of cottons and linens returned as exported to Liverpool, we 
must observe, that a considerable quantity of cottons, of different fabrics, we presume, are 
brought from that city to Glasgow. It is not however half the quantity which Glasgow 
sends to rehy we and the former is besides, in all bility, chiefly for home con. 

while the latter is certainly nearly all, if not all, for exportation to foreign parts. 

pha pale from the United States last year into the Clyde were 30,612 bags of cotton, 
This not cost less than £1,400,000. These States take from us, in round num. 
bers, 6,500,000 yards cottons and linens, worth, say £320,000, and with miscellaneous 
articles, we shall say £400,000, thereby leaving a balance of £1,000,000 that we have to 
pay them in money. Their ships carry away but few articles beyond those we have 
enumerated. According to official authority, the United States exported last year cotton 
to the value of 23,127,614 dollars, or five millions sterling, most of which came to Great 


Great as is the trade of Glasgow in the articles we have mentioned, that of Liverpool 
greatly exceeds it. The exports of cottons from Liverpool for six months, ending the 5th 
April, amounted to nearly 54,000,000 yards. But, to make a fair comparison, it must 
be borne in mind, that a good deal of this is on Glasgow account. Liverpool only ex- 
ports, and is the great outlet of the whole manufacturing districts of England, whereas 
Glasgow manufactures all the cottons which she exys ts. 





Course of Exchange, July 7. Amsterdam, 37. B.2Us. Antwerp, 11:11. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34: 5. 24 Us. Frankfort 143. Ex. Paris 24:30. 2 Us. Bordeaux, 24:50. 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 47}. 
Malta, 51. Naples, 44. Palermo, 128 per oz. Rio Janeiro, 66. Oporto, 59. Dub- 
lin, 11. Cork, 11. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4, 1s. 6d. Foreign gold, 


in _ £A, 1s. 6d. New doubloons, £4, 0s. 6d. New Dollars, 5s. 6d. Silver, in bar, 
5s. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th June 1818. 





























Ist. Sth. | 15th. 22d. | 29th. 

Bank stock, —_—_— —— el ——— nae 
S per cent. ConSO1S, nn-nreor 79 — me ones omeemn 
4 per cent. consols, oot 963 963 963 — 
5 per cent. navy and. .W-. 108 — —_— — — 
i 3 cent. ann. « oau=== —= — —— — 
India sock Sao ay ae Pe 
a DONS nrnreinrnrnrnrrere| em 92 pr. 88 pr. 88 pr. -_— 
Exchequer bills, 24d... pr. 20 pr. 18 pr. 17 pr. —— 
Consols for acc. ] 793 793 79 794 —_— 
American 3 per cent. —_— —— —— a — 
—— new loan, 6 per cent.) —— — — | onanesoe — 
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PRICES CURRENT.—July 4, 1818. 


LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. 
SUGAR, Mpiowa, . ewt.| 76 to —|74 to 77| 72 to 78|74 t 77 oh ties: 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 84 88 | 78 90,| 7 90 | 84 86 £110 0 
Min Erdvery fine, . + | 90 96 | — —| 91 96 | 87 88 
Doub. Loaves, . {150 155 | — —j}— — |140 150 
comderdito, - + {120 14 | — —| — — |109 120 
aos, . ne 120 |119 124 |195 198 |107 108 
pm 1 118 }114 116 |195 199 /111 119 
Large ditto, - = 112 114 |110 112 (113 119 |108 110 
Lumps, . - | 65 67 | — — | 68 74 70 
MOLASSES, British, om. 37 =: 337 6 | 36 37 | 39 6 — | 35 - 07 6 
lamaica + ° 
COFFEE, J and fine ord. 116 126 \114 124 1120 196 |120 124 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |127 133 |125 151 |197 154 (198 134 
pith, Triage andvery ord.[114 116 | — —|109 120 |112 120 3 
Ord. good, and fine ord. {118 129 |116 127 | 128 (124 130 e) 00 7 
Mid, good, and fine mid. |130 135 {128 133 |199 137 |132 136 
e : 124 127 |120 125 |194 127 (130 134 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib.| — 10; 9 10 | 94 10 | 93 10 © 0 93 
SPIRIT? m, 16 0+ P. gall.| 3s 7d 3s9d|3s 5d 388d | 333d 3s5d| 3s 2d 5s Gal ' 08 1 
as «6 tee we Te —|— —|10 0 12 6 /¢BS. 017 
Geneva, - «© °* 65 57 |— —|— 325 5I1KS 0171 
Grain Whisky, - ~|7 353 76 |= -|— Sm fe 
FS BS.) £143 1 
by one 1st Growths, hhd.| 50 54) — -|— — |£35 €0 Fs} ig 48 
Red, pire. 48 54},— _-i— — | 48 58 
s r; White, tt.| 34 55\1— om | ow «ih 65 B.S. 9511 0 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 50 35 | — —|— —| 25 38 | F-S.J F 98 16 0 
: nae ieee at 1. 3 BS.. 9613 0 
Madeira, 60 70 58 65 {rs} 9916 6 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton..£9 9 —| 815 9 0} 810 9 0;8 5 810 
Honduras, + = 10 —| 889 01909 5|815 9 0 } oon 
Campeachy, - «+ -{|1010 —|10 01010/10 0 —/10 01010 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 12 15 — — |10 012 0/\14 0 15 0 146 
a.» 2 17 —| — —_|15 1016 0/17 0 1710 2 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib-) 9s 6d 1ls 6d) 8 6 9 6| — — |} 106 11 O 8 00 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine,foot.;2 53 2 4| — —}| 25 Ti=— ~ e 0 2 4; 
Ditto Oak, . | 46 50)— —|— -_ | = om m 0 5 6 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 2 2 4 | — -—-|— a | = - 
Honduras Mahogany 10 16/10018\1315\|%2 14 § 316 0 
St Domingo, ditto . - - 23 OO] 9's CTE FS. ae sinak. dese 
TAR, American, + bri} — — | — —|1 6icoji6 = —|{PShy | 2118 
Archangel, . car ee 24|— — {17 0 200/| 21 0 - Racy t) 
PITCH, Foreign, - ewt.| 10 n|— -|— —| 13 - BS.) 8 Ee 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 74 75 | 74 75 | 78 79 | 7 75 03 2 
Home } . -_|[=— yj — | = =| «= ae 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 43 49 | 50 51 |— — |£49 48|(BS.\9 0 9 1 
>peterburgh Clean, . | 47 48 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 49 —|UF.S.f 5 010 
iga Thies. & Druj.Rak. | 76 77 |— -|— —| 78 80 
—=—. .. |e ma = lee — | 65 80/1 Oe oO 
dae Sate 56 62 | — ao | ont = —|(FS-jr 0 0 7 
B.S. 139 
MATS, Archangel, . 109./105 a oe Se Ni — |105s ret 3h 
BRISTLES, aS} 0 3 
ewt.| 16 0 16 10) — -|— — |£14 1014 15|1F-S. 6 31 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 50 61 | — oe —j5 sel{RS} § § ® 
Montrealditto, . . | 58 — | 56 57 | 54 55 | 56 58 } 017 
~ es F 52 | 50 51 | 49 50 | 52 54 
@IL, Whale, . . tun.) 35 _ 31 | 40 42 | 31 33 
i. A 54 (p. brl.) —| — — | 35 — | 36 = 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 103} 103 1j|jo8s 010 — HU 
aaa a aA Ee a 
> . . . _ - 
€OTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —/1 9 110/18 19 Say gee 
Sealsland, fine, . = —|310 40/3 6 3 8|2s6d 3s 6 3 
lniddling, | — =133 38136 5 s\— =|}BS..= 0 8 7 
1 " —s — — — Je 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —}2 0 235/111 24/110 2 @/)FS SS 017 2 
[as . «te —}/1 8 20/19 110\1 7 110 z 
Se ie —|/2 % 2 332 02 2 2 1 2 2 
Beat! « _ —/|2 18 2 2\1115 2 Of 1s 2 0 


























ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th June 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashe, J. S. Liv 1, merchant 

J. Cumberland street, Curtain-road, Mid. 
Attwood, 5. Oldbury, Salop victualler 
Askam, R. D. Knotlgiey,Vrkshire lime-burner 
Bailey, T.C. Q Cheapside, warehouse- 
Bartlett, J. * er 
a I =. Beckington, Somerset, dy 


Benson, J. Birmingham, pocket-book maker 


Birch, T. B. Liveapest earthenware dealer 
Biss, R. Castle » Durham, u- 


facturer 
Boardman, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Brewer, A. Bath, dealer 
Brindle, R. Leyland, Lancashire, dealer 
Brown, W. A. College-hill, merchant 
Brown, J. London, Sie 
Burdon, F. & T. Henley in Arden, Warwick, drapers 
Bell, J. & J, Snowdon, Leeds, linen-drapers 
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Brown, Wm, Pleasant-row, Hackney, ship-owner 
Beall, T. senior, North Shields, mason 

, J. Astell, Oxfordshire, malts fo ns 
Bragg, W- A. Rotheriithe-wall, ig 
Biowen, J. H. Mint-square, Tower-hill, gunmaker 
Cook, J. & E. Gong. Little Alie-street, 


man’s-field, sy: 
Framingham, Church-street, Bethnal-green, 
Gay, io L. ae Norton-street, Mary-le-bone, 


Goorem: 7 J. "y. North amepcteatt, coach-maker 
H . » tail 

5 o i + 
Haslam, M. é& T. Bolton, Lancashire, linen-drapers 
Haywood, C. Manchester, manufacturer 
Howie. J. Elland, nd, Yorkshire, grocer 

— Kingston-upon- Hull, grocer 

Jackson, G. Widegate-alley, Bishopsgate-street, 


im . St James’s-street, wine-merchant 
J. & J. Younger, Crescent, Minories, mer- 


Beaufort’s Buildings, Strand, dealer 
, R. Blackburn, Lancashire, butcher 
J.C. Warwick-court, Holborn, merchant 
Lambden, H. & W. Collins, Two-mile Hill, Glou- 
ufacturers 


zy. E. th, merchant 
Maymes, J. Dewsbury, Yorkshise, inkeeper 
, Yorkshire, 
eas St Osyth, » miller 
H. King’s Mews, Charing Cross, mer- 
Nevison, W. North Shields, oe 


Nicholls, W. Hun ion, Fr 
Nicholson, J. & snenaien, Sopnceaher lane, pin and 
manufacturers 


Given, P. Catdown, Devonshire, ship-builder 
Page, W. Banbury, rdshire, mercer 

Peacock, G. Aldersgate-street, baker 

Price, Ww. Minories, tea-dealer 

Peart, ae tom-street, Clerkenwell, printer 

= = J. Upper Eaton-street, Pimlico, coal-mer. 
chant 

Parrish, J. & W. Parrish, Badbrook, Gloucester. 

ire, dyers 

a, + High-street, Whitechapel, oil mer. 

rh R. Manchester, pawn-broker 

Roden, E. J. Manchester, merchant 

Sayer, R. P. Clarence-row, Camberwell, Surrey, 
oe gy eed 

Shillitoe, T. Doncaster, inn-k 

Southall, B. Laysters, Herefordshire, farmer 

Smith, c. Bristol, boot and shoe manufacturer 

Trewhitt, N. North Allerton, linen-manufaeturer 

oe. A. mee Manchester, woollen-cord 


Tyas, J. Wakefield, York, grocer 

cker, B. Bristol, dealer and chapman 
Veven, J. Churweil, bee ey cloth-merchant 
Walter, J, Bath, cabinet- 
Watts, W. Yn 2 Stortford, Hertfordshire, farmer 
woe 5 tk se’ esefastihiee, farmer 

ite, J. ver, re, grocer 
Whitehouse J. Stratford-upon-Avon, mercer 

ihrewsbury, starch-maker 

Wenn J. C.St Mary Axe, wine-merchant 
Whaley, T. Packwood, Warwi ire, coal-mer- 


Wilson, E. ls 1, farri 
Woddeson, . Dov erstrect, Piccadilly, uphol- 


sterer 
Yeates, T. Bordesly, Warwickshire, patten-tye 
manufacturer 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th June 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, wey he cattle-dealer and cowfeeder, in Lady- 


Forlong, John, ~ ey 
thrie, wna key par-Fife 


Gu 

M‘Neil, Alex. merchant, grocer, and spirit-dealer, 
Greenock ; ae 

M‘Laren, David, merchant, Stirling 


Ramsay, William, s irit-dealer, 

DIVIDENDS. 
Mmerchant fre , Leith; by Geo. Brodie, 
Anderson, James, tailor, Paisley, deceased; by 


pty jun. there-—10th Ju tly 
4, » ny Edinburgh; by Josiah 


Sou! 
ene lames, merchant, Forfar ; by Wm Roberts, 


wm, Geonge, merchant tailor, Leith; by John 
cs p= og ML — by Dun. 
» jun. si er, WS 
Kenned raccountant there . ne 
rge, late tobacconist, Edinburg! 
James Gores ana tan tie y 
lasgow; by 


John M‘Gavin an 
Ford, James, of Finhaven, merchant, Montrose ; 
Alex. = . Sm ge clerk, Montrose 
John, merchant t, Ayr. deceased ; a 
dividend at yt: clerk’s office’ , 


H Richard, late merchant, Edinbu 
Josiah hae South Bridge—2s. a peed 
ae. upholsterer, Greenside Place, Edin- 


burgh; by Richard Whytock, merchant, Edin- 

urg 

Munro, John, drover and cattle-dealer, Achnacloich; 

Robert Mitchell, writer, Tain 

M‘Lure, William, merchant, Kirkcudbright; by 
W. A. Roddan, accoun tant there 

M‘Kean, Robert, of Kitkside, Kilmarnock ; by 
William s Simpson, merchant there 
M‘Farlane, Ro & Co. Greenock, and M‘Far- 
lane, Seott, and Co. of Newfoundland, pas one 
concern, and Robert M‘Farlane, oP Dugald ; 
ner thereof, as an individual ; 
Ewen, merchant, Greenock 

M‘Allaster & Duncan, merchants aa asa 
Company, and Waiter M‘Allaster and James 
— the individual partners thereof; 

Fergusson, writer, Glasgow—20th Jul 

Rusell David, late founder and merchant, 
found: , near Leven, county of Fife; by Thos 
Dryburgh, writer, Cupar-Fife—24th July 

Russell, David, joiner, eabinet-maker, and glazier, 
Glasgow ; by John Bryce, merchant there—21st 


ul 
Smith, William, late minister, West Fenton; by 
James Stevenson, merchant, Edinburgh 
Smith, Alex. writer, builder, and cattle-dealer, Ayr; 
by James Morton, wri writer there 
Stevenson, Hugh, late merchant, Greenock; by 
Samuel Gemmil, writer there—23d July 
Watson, Robertson, late in Hole of Slateford; by 


James S » writer, Brechin—ist August 
a =| & gle, merchants, Perth; by William 
Tindell, merchant, Perth—30th June. 








Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......44s. Od. ae Os. Od. | eee Od. Ist,......295. Od. 
2d,......40s. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. | 2d,......23s. 0d. | 2d,......27s, Od. 

Sd, ......368, Od. | 3d,...... Os. Od. | 3d,......2ls. Od. | Sd,......26s. Od. 
Tuesday, July 7. 

ee Oe vee 5d. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 11d. to Os. Od 
- + « Os. %d.to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
ling 2s. 6d.to Ss Od. | Butter, perIb. . . is. 4d.to Is. Od. 
Veal . + « « Os. Td. to Os. 9d. Salt dito, pe stone 29s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . +. + Os 5d.to Os. 7d. Ditto, per . «Is. 4d.to Is 5d. 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. tol@s. Od. | Eggs, Lae fos - + Os. 10d. to Os, Od. 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Lstys.000s428. 6d. | Ist,......375. Od. | Ist,......285. 0d. | Ist,......298. Od. | Ist, .....288. Od. 
24,......398. Od. | 2d,......346. Od. | 2d,......228. Od. | 2d, ...+..268 Od. | 2d,q.....258. Od. 
9A, .++++-358. Od. | 3d,......31s. Od. | 3d, ......18s. Od. | Sd, ......238. Od. | 3d,......228. Od. 

Average of wheat, £1 : 17: 4: 4-19ths. per boll. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 








London, Corn Exchange, July 3. Liverpool, July 4. 
Se Se Fy Ss =, ie sda 4d, x 7 a. te de 
ignWheat,53 to 65)/Boilers, new .56to 60|) per \e é ice, p. ewt. 41 0 to 45 O 
=. . «+ 74to 78|Small Beans 50to 58)| English. 11 6 to 12 6/Flour, English, 
do. 78to 82/Old do. 1816. 58to 61|| Scotch . .11 Oto 11 6} p.280lb.fine64 0 to 65 0 
, new. 60to 68) Tick do... . 48to 54|| Welch... .10 6 to 12 0|/—— Seconds 57 0 to 58 6 
Finedo...- 70 to 82|Harddo.. . 54to 56||Irish ...- 9 Oto 10 6)Irishp.2401b.52 0 to 54 0 
Superfine do. 84to 88/Feed Oats, . . 22to 26/| Dantzic 11 6 to 15 0|Ameri. p. bl. 44 0 to 46 0 
Foreign . .- 56to 85|Finedo.... 29to 32|| Wismar - - 11 6 to 12 9\—Sourdo. 300 to 40 @ 
Rye .+ + + 44to 50|Polanddo. .. 27to 30)| American «. 11 6 to 12 3\Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Barley, new . 38to 45|Finedo. ... 34to 36|| Quebec .. 10 6 toll 9|— White . — to — 
Superfine do. 48 to 58|/Potatodo. .. 52to 34|) Barley, per 60 libs. i— Red . — to— 
Malt,.....60to 72|Finedo. ...S7to 41\| English .. 6 6to 7 0|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Finedo. ...76to 78/Fine Flour, . 65 to 70|| Scotch . . 6 6to 6 9\English . 41010420 
Hog Pease, new 42 to 46|Seconds, . . . 60 to 65)| Irish 6 Oto 70'S .. + 580 to39 0 
4 y= — 1 A Pe sp See ts 6 + +. 540056 0 
to Fan’. . « to » per qr. to 46 0 
Que, ear 45 Ib. Butter, Beef, &e. - 
Seeds, &c. July 3. Eng. pota, 46to5 1)/Butter, perewt. s.  s. 
8. 8 é s.  5.|| Welshpotato 4 3to4 ‘7\Belfast . . 120to O 
Mustard, Brown, 12 to 22/Trefoil ... . 10 to 42/| Seo «++ 46to5 lWiNewry .. 118to 0 
—White... 5toll/Ryegrass... 10 to32// Foreign .. 4 6to 4 10/D eda. Oto O 
Tares ..... 17t018|—Common. . —to—|| Irish .. . 4 3to4 10)Waterford,newllito 0 
Turnips, New 14 to 20);Clover, English, Rapeseed, p.1. —to — |Cork,3d . 102to 0 
—Red.... . —to—/—Red, .... . 70 to 75|| Flaxseed,p.b.7 G6to8 O/|—New, 2d, .1l6to 0 
—Yellow, new —to——White ... 100 to—)/ Sowing,p.hhd. —to — |Beef, p. tierce 85to 95 
' «- +. 70 to 96/RibGrass . .—to—)/ Beans, pr qr. ——p. barrel 60 to 65 
Hempseed . . . 60 to 75|Carraway, Eng. 58 to —|| English . 510to58 0jPork, p. bri. 88 to 98 
Linseed .... 60 to 75|—Forei .. . 50to—)| Foreign. - 490 to 55 0 m, per cwt. 
Lucerne, New . 70 to 84/Coriander . . . 18 to 22// Pease, per quar. —Short middles 68 to ~ 
New Rapeseed, £46 to £50. — Boiling . 50 0 to 60 0/—Long do. Oto 0 








Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 27th June 1818. 


Wheat, 84s. 1d.—Rye, 52s. 4d.—Barley, 49s. 3d.—Oats, 52s. Od.—Beans, 58s. 6d.—Pease, 53s. 5d.— 
Oatmeal, 35s. 11d. per boll of 140 lbs.—Beer or Big, Os, Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 Ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th June 1818. 


Wheat, 67s. 11d.—Rye, 62s, 3d.—Barley, 44s. 4d.—Oats, 30s. 9d.—Beans, 51s. 1d,—Pease, 51s. 7d.— 
Oatmeal, 76s. 11d.—Beer or Big, 41s. 1d. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE month of June has been throughout unusually warm and oy During the first 
twelve days the Thermometer rose frequently above 70, and every above 60 in the 
day time, and during the night generally stood as high as 50, and higher. The 
mean temperature is 3} degrees above that of June 1817. The Barometer for the first 
fortnight was very ly at an elevation of 30 and upwards—the weather at the same 
time clear and warm. During the remainder of the month the fluctuation in the mercu- 
rial column was considerable ; but, on the whole, the Barometer stood above the medium 
height. During the first fourteen days there was no rain, ex about half a tenth on 
the 4th. On the 15th there fell about eight-tenths; on the 22d, three; on the 25th and 
26th together, five ; and on the 28th, one. The Hygrometer was in general very high, 
the average being 9 degrees above that of June last year. The mean point of deposition 
at 10 A. M. coincides exactly with the mean minimum temperature—at 10 P. M. it is 3 
degrees lower. A more delightful and truly summer month has not perhaps been experi- 
enced in this country for many years, yet it is curious to remark, that there has been no 
such rapid vegetation, at least in this quarter, as took place last year towards the end of 
June. This can only be accounted for from the state of Re greet at the time that the 
warm weather set in. The heavy rains of May were succeeded by a sudden and intense 
t, which hardened the ground so much, that the subsequent rains have hardly pene~ 
ted to the roots of the plants. It is probable, therefore, that the crops may not be so 
weighty as, from the warmth of the season, <a should be led to expect. 
3 











WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


Mean d am, 10 & ° e “i ry} 
fee 1 ee 
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JUNE 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER, Degrees, 

Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 67-2 | Maximum, 12thday, . : 95 
secrete eens «- COld, . . 50.2 | Minimum, . . 2lst, +, 6 
++ + temperature, io > M. e E 62.0 | Lowest maximum, 2st, ots ‘ , 
ee ° ° P. M. — 55.0 | Highestmimimum, 12th, .« . , 61.0 
eee . of daily ataee ° ° 58.7 | Highest, 10 A.M. 1th, ° ° 740 
@eee 0 A. M. and 10 P. M. ° ° 58.5 | Lowest ditto 21st, e @ mn 510 
é a0 y observations, ° e 58.6 Highest. 10 P. M. 12th, oe OS 
e aap yt thermometer, . - $510.0 | Lowest ditto . 24th, . 49.0 
Mean daily ditto, os 17.@ | Greatest range in 24 — 1ith, ‘ 5.0 
+ + + temperature of spring water, . 55.5 | Leastditto, . I9¢' th, Pa - 10 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches, 
Mean of 10 A, M. (temp. of mer.63) . 29.850 Highest, 10A-M. . 6th, » 50.408 
o«e.-. 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 63 - 29.853 west ditto, ° 20th, ° 29.300 
- + » . both, (temp. of mer 63) . 29.831 Highest. 10 P. M. ° “ + 30.355 
Whole of barometer, + . 5.780 | Lowest ditto, 19th, . 99.199 
Mean daily ditto, i. #7 .« -192 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 28th, ‘ 510 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S-) Degrees, | “@ast ditto, ith, - + Ot 
Mean dryness, 10A.M. . «© « 34.5 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
pire v9 ane oes aaa% 4 18.6 | Highest, 10 A. M. 12th, ‘ 78.0 
o@ewes ; of both, . ie . po soe ae ° llth, .. «nn 
eee int oO} deposition 0 A.M. e 0. ighest, 10 P. M. . 16th, ° ? 
cMbecatectou. BRE . 47.4 | Lowest ditto, 26th, 
ot sp poeppete e - aie 48.9 Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 13th, . 
Rain in inches, ° ‘ Py ° 1.725 | Lowest ditto, 22d, ° - wa 
Evaporation in ditto, . " e e 3.170 | Highest P. of D. 10 P. M. 12th, a 
Mean daily Evaporation, e ° ° -106 | Lowest ditto, ‘ 24th, o. onan 


WILSON’S HY GROMETER. 
Greatest dryness, 12th, 10A.M. . . 480 





Least ditto, 26th, 10 P. M. ~ ©).aee 


Pair days 23; rainy days 1 Wind’ West of meridian, 22; East of meridian, $. 





Mereonotocicat Taste, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill, 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four oclock, after. 
noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


















































[daly 
MerTeorOLOGIcAL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 Seet. 








Thermometer. 
Attach, Attach. 
Ther. Ther. | Wind Ther. |Bafom.| Ther. wind. | 
J M.62 4358) M.65 ” 
June if a 64 w -_ Junet6{ A. 498 - A. 63 f|S*W- |Clear, 
2/M.66)\yw,  |Clear, 17{ [M-68 | -370)M.66 
2{ A683} |"* lvery warm. A.52 | [399/A.6a |W Clear. 
M.671w, [Clear, 1g {|M-643) -466)M.04)6. wy, Icy 
*4 ord)": rerinrm, | SAAC aH] azlasc2 | S- (Clemnam 
-69 lo ‘ore. ° 385) M.5! a 
4 5 A. 66} |Cble. Thun. : 19{ A.46 “T96)A. 60 f (S*W- |Showery. 
M.65 1) Clou M.: -152|M.61 Cloudy, 
5 acca N &. warm 20 A. 45 499)A. 60 § |S" |showers 
jo) M.60 ) | ore. M.62 2476) M.58 » 
6 JA. 50 f E* clear after. || 22 A-43 “o70}A. 56 § {S*W- |Changeable. 
|M.60 M. -129|M.61 ’ 
7 > E. c ’ | 22 47 « 9 iS. Ww. Clear. 
4 al Ta Ee | BE al 
2A. 665°" very warm, A. 46 +490} A. 60 § | P 
5 M66 ¥ py Clear, on N30 :499| M. 60 | Le theta 
4)A. 69 very warm. -44 |] .678/A.5 r " ° 
M.74 Clear, M533} "637 M37 
10 . = 25 § | Nes99 £97) M-27 } (Cle. |Showery. 
A.74 } ery warm. || A. 45 2395) A. 58 
“ M77} cote Clear, | gg ¢(M-573]  <676|M.61 she Chie. |Cloudy, 
4.77 § Cole very warm. A. 453] .676|A.5 © |rain aftern. 
w WT1Y sw Cloudy, || gn iM.62 SHOiM.6S Clear forem 
5|A. ~~ -209) A. 64 shrs aftern. 
M.68 Cloudy, || 'M.623| °369|M.65 } |. 
15 Aces} rain afern. | 24 /4"40°] 654/a.63 ¢ Cble- (Clear, cold 
M.65 | :828|M.68 | | M.623| :850,M.62 
wifi] EET, amen | oof iaal GEREN. [ome 
154 14.47 | 1438 4.63} We |showery. 30f A.5041 [775|A. 62 Clear. 





Average of Rain, 2 inches. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 


Sir Robert Chester is appointed Master of the 
—— in room of Sir Stephen Cotterel, de- 


Mr Francis Parodi is somo of as Consul at 
Gibraltar, —y ~ the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue, is appointed Governor and Commander in 
Chief over Hhe Island of Newfoundland and its de> 


age ret 
TheR a a e Canning, the Right Hon, 
e Right Hon. the Earl of 


Viscount ¢: aottoreng. 6 
Bathurst, the Right Hon. Viscount Sidmouth, the 





we eee ss a 


— =a — 





Sasser 


— 
— 
“so 


SemeSSSSES R 








1918.,] 


the Earl of Liv the it Hon. 
ight Vansittart, the Right Hon. Teign- 
mouth th aes ‘Right | Hon. John Sullivan, the. Right 


Right Hon. Wm Sturges 

the Tight Hon on. Mr mgt Cranborne, and 

Bomright Hon. ot ind. ie, his Majesty’s Com- 
oo for the affairs 


fous ECCLESIASTICAL. 


tes and Town Council of G 
—_— usly appointed the Rev. Dr 


5: 
be minister of = = Church St John’s, 
a» Prince Regent has inted Mr Robert 


Jeffrey, ae eecher of the Gospal to the church and 
Girthin, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
pert Gordon.” 
Ill. MILITARY. 
Capt. B. Harvey, 1 F. to be Major in the 
aaa - 16th May 1818 


Bt. Maj. B. Harvey to be Lt. Col. on md 
Cont. of Europe only 
3 Dr. Gds. Lieut. C. es to "be Capt. by puch 


vice R. S a 
6Drs. Cha. Hall to be Cornet by pur. vice by ms 


Wn I be Cornet by purch. “oo 
m re to orne' vice S = 
mour, 25 Dr. Pee “14th do. 
8 Cornet H. Cochrane to be Lieut. » pur, 

vice Pot 2ist do. 


tinger, ret. 
19 om & Adj. Wm Glanville —— rank 
t. 
21 o- Cadet R. Hare to be —, ee 


Lie t. fe Williams to be Cc 
25 jeu a 
vice Dalrymple, ret. m by puch h do. 
Cornet F. Seymour to be Lieut. by purch. 

vice Williams do. 
Staff. C. Cav. Ass. Surg. J. W. Watson, from h. p. 
38 F. to be Ass. Surg. vice Foster, 5 Dr. 


Gds. 16th April 
Colds. F. G. Ass. Surg. T. Maynard to be » Surg. 
vice Rose, 28th do. 


» 64 

S. Gilder to be Ass. Surg. vice Maynard do. 
1F. John Temple to = — by purch. vice 
Coleman, cancell 14th May 
8 Gent. Cadet R. Minty to be Ensign by 
purch. 21st do. 
9 Capt. T. H. Light, from 14 F. to be Capt. 

vice Dallas, ret. on h. p, 14 F. rec. di 


do. 

10 Gent. Cadet Wm Goodes to be Ensign do. 
ll E. Moore to be Ensign do. 
12 Lieut. M. J. Jenkins is > sbineenel in his 
former rank, viz. 14th Oct. 1812 
Gent. Cadet B. ber Carnie to be Ens: ign 
2ist May 1818 
14 ——— from h. p. 14 F. to be Ca “ 





15 Gent. Cai Re Battersby to be En do. 
17 ————J. Carruthers to be Ensen do. 
24 D. Munro to be Ensign by purch. vice 

Dowbi 7th do. 


» 19 F. 
E. C. Spencer to be Ensi urch, vice 
Netterville om Oy Path 


0. 
Gent. Cadet G, Murray io be Ensign 
21st do. 
Lieut. W. Campbell from h, p. 84 F. to be 
Paym. vice Payne, do. 28th do. 
% Lieut. J. W. ag yg from h. p. 50 F- “ 
be Lieut. vice Pratt, h if 
—— H. Boldero, from p. 
Lieut. vice Rawstorne, 
M. M‘Leod 


30 Gent. Cadet D. Ventorece tobe Ens. do. 
T. Hadwin to be Ens. do. 
35 Lieut. Emerson’s Commission is dated the 


11th’ May 1809 

37 Gent, Cadet H. Coghlan to be Ensign 
21st May fay 1818 
58 Bt. Lt. Col. E. Miles to be Lt. Col. 7th do. 
Bt. Maj. T. ~~ to be Maj. vice Miles do. 





ee.  W- to be Capt. = 
capt Power, from h. p- 73 F. to be 
28th do. 


Ens. ¥ H. Law to be Lieut. vice Wrench 


th do. 
n P. Bain to be Lieut. 5d June 


q "Money to be Ens. vice Law 7th May 
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38F. Lieut. D. J. Conway, from 61 F. to be 


Lieut. 4th June 


39 Ensign J. O’Meara, ftom h. p. 27 F. to be 
Se 4th 
ee av ihe Master, vice 
be = ret. h. p. 27 F. do. 
43 E. G. O. Keppel to be by ° 
vice O. Donnell, 75 F. 


7 
45 B. Satterthwaite be Rnsign by pur. vice 
Nestor, pro. 
53 Gent. Cadet R, Taggart to be Ens. 21st do. 
56 Lieut. T. sheng a to be Capt. ab 
Se th do. 
aie > . J. Chauvel to be Lieut. i 
ice Foreman 
W,, Ouscley to be Ensign by a vie 
vel 
Gent. Cadet W. Hewetson to be wit a 
59 Gent, Cadet A. Murray to be Ensign , 
lo. 


61 Lieut. R. Read, from h. p. 38 F. to be 


Lieut. vice Conn , 58 F. 4th june 

62 A. Stanford to be by purch. vice 
Mitchell, 19 Dr. 14th May 

Gent. Cadet G. G. Warden, to be to. 


65 Ensign A, O'Doemell from 43 F. to be 
Ensign, vice Donald,dead 4th June 





67 Gent. adet R. Jauns, to be Ens. 21st May 
70 H. Jelf, do. do. 
71 Lieut. Robert Law to be Adj. vice Ander, 
15 an Smith ito be Ensign me 
. H. Smii ice 

Mills, York as 7th do. 

74 Ensign J. O. Lloy: "to be Lieut. oe 
0. 

Brins E ice Lloyd do, 
80 Surg. J. L nitbody, from be 28 F. to be 


Surg. vice Browne, ret. upon h. 7 ae F- 


84 Lieut. J. Dale to be Capt. vice B. Tae, 

a 4th June 

T. Andrews to be Lieut. vice An 

H. Vonghen to be Ens. vice Andrews do, 

100 Lieut. W. L. Maberly, from 9 Dr. to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Thomson, ret. 


‘Lath May 

103 — Purssord to be Ensign by purch. vice 
alsh, pro. 4th June 

4W.LR. = Bassett to be Ensign, vice —_ 


W. I. 
R.Af Corps. 9 - M‘Rae to be — os 
B 14th May 
R. C maior to be. » Vice M‘Rae do. 


R.Y.R. Ensign C. Mille, fromes FF to be En 
vice M‘ th, ret. ath May 1813 
R.W.LR. Ensign H. Drayton from 4 W. 1. R. to 
be , vice M’Neil, dead 11th June 
Yk. Chass H Assist. C. Whyte to be As. Surg. 


vice O'Brian, 
1 Ceyl. “Ee As. Sur. L. Hoatson, fm. h. p. SS cer, 
to be As. Sur. vice ney, dead 
10th Dec, 1817. 


Royal Military College. 
Lieut. G. Procter, from h. p. 5 F. to be Adj. vi 
Abraham, pro. 24th Feb. 1518 


2 
Hospital Staff. 
Staff Surg. Q. M‘Millan to be Inspec. of Hosp, 
by Brevet > a 14th May 
John Walker do. 2ist do, 
As. Surg. A. Nicoll, M.D. from 80 F. oe be 


to the 
Hosp. Avs. Bs O’Beime, from bp eden As. 








yte 14th do. 
J. Hoey, from h. p. de. do, 
Exchanges. 
Brevet Lt. ¢ Col. Evatt, from 55 F. with Brev. Maj, 
Morris, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 


Briscoe, from 63 F. with Major Le 
Brevet hanjoe P. Campbell, from 52 F. with Capt, 


ruse ee from 50 F, rec, diff. with 
Capt. Scott, hb Pp 62 F. 
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Major 073 from 58 F. with Capt. 
a om h. p. 2 G 
een 58 F. with Captain Burke, 
\° _aP 3 Gar. Bn. 
-——— Mackay, from Vek Chass. with Brev. Maj. 
Poitier, h. p. 7W. I. R 
—— Sir F. Barton; from 2 F. with Brev. Major 


_ O'Sha h. p. 101 F. 
Grimsten, from 2 F. G. with Capt. Armyt- 
age, R. York yy 
Bell, aby 72 F. with Capt. Somerset, h. p. 


84 
Lieut. Dowd, from 21 Dr. with Lieut. Collins, 3 
. . Coutthard, from 17 Dr. with Lieut. Fisk, 
ed? iy from 1 F. rec, diff. with Lt. Carter, 


h. 
—~ Meagher, from 7 F. with Lieut. Brownlow, 
— Wilkinson, from 40 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Garner, h. p- 
ieee’ Ficom 3 3 W. I. R. with Lieut. Brown, 
oun Clits, from York Rang. with Lieut. 
Anderson, h. p. 8 W.- I. R. 
“Sede he. from 25 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


= from 95 F. with Lieut. Fergusson, 

+ p. 

"hk ~, from Rifle Brigade, with Lt. Fraser, 

p- 

—— Williams, ay 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Wharton, h. p. 21. F. 

—_— Loppinot froin a F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
T. Vincent, h. p- 12 

Tate _ from 64 i. rec. diff. with Lt. Mair, 

Corte Wilkinson, from 5 Dr. ree. diff. with Cornet 











Phillips, h 7 ay 
Be eg day es, fo 21 F. with Ensign Lewis, 
l- p- 
bs “3 Derenzy, from 12 F. with Ensign Stirke, 


-—— Browne, from 26 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Maxwell, bP 104F. 





Ensign St, Lawrence, from 64 F. with Bas, Hohe, 
. ‘Sorter fi 5 F. with 
rom 8. 
6 F. ’ 1 Ensign Cole, bh, p, 


“ ry am from 79 F. with Ensign Grame, 
Ret Cer from 12 Fr wich Gane ee 
Sanderson, from 40 
Surgeon Colin, from 58 oF ccna 
60 F. 


h. p. 

cae “_— from 52 F. with Surg. Bulkeley, 

* = Wate, from 83 F. with Surg. Punshon, 
p. 9. 


Assist. Surg. Macleod, from 1 F. G. with Ass, 
Schatten, h. p. 100 F. Sung, 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Captain N. § ane 5 Dragoon Guards 
ay 4 re 




















ee 
Gregory, 56 F 100 do. 
Lieutenant Pottinger, 8 Dragoons 
Ensign M‘Donagh, R. York Rangers. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Cornet Broadhead, 21 Dr. | Ensign Coleman, 1F. 
Cashiered. 
Ensign Moffat, 19 Foot 
Officers Killed and Wounded in the late 
Operations in India, from the 19th to the 
24th Dec. 1817, 
KILLED. 
Lieut. D. M‘Leod, 1 F. 
WOUNDED. 


Lieut. é ya r, 1 Foot 
senghell, severely, 1 Foot 








21st Dee. 1817 
24th Dee. 1817 









































Innes, from 57 F. with Ensign Bentham, 
h. p. 52 F. Einiot( il. Sec. at Madras), Royal Engineers. 
Deaths. 
Colonel. Lieutenants. Olfermann, 1 Foreign Vet. Ba, 
Elford, L. Gov. of St John’s Gibson, 24 Dr. 20 Nov. 1817 20 Mar, 
17-June 1818 | Hilliard, 53 F. Bre. 
Lieut. Colonel. Barlow, do. 1 Nov. | Goodwin, 4 G. “83 May 1818 
Sir W. O. Hamilton, late 2 Vet. nae OE: 11 do. jutant. 
Bn. 5 June 1818 | Coghlan, 8 19 do. } Lt. Pellichod y, 24 Dr. 
Fleisch, ye! Pp. ‘Fine K.G. L. 22 Nov. 1817 
M‘Cullock, oe rn? ? Gar. Bn. 1817 Surgeons. 
May 1818 Cor me . Storey, at Bahamas 10 Apr. 1818 
Pott, h. p. Brunswick Hussars White, h. p. 44 F. (late of 1 sg 
Raban, h wy “7 June 1818 15 May 1818 lon Regt.) 19 Jan 
M'Glashan, 19 F. sey 1 “7 Pe er Assistant Surgeons. 
817 | Donald, 65 F. 26 do. Gules, & _ 18 Now. 1817 
Hewan, ‘ne 21F. 5 May 1818 | De Brandenstein, h. —_ Pren ast, h. p. 
& Dale Dale, 84 F. 42d. | wick Inf. P "l0do. erga he Pe] April 1818 
Cross, Cambridge Mil. Coulthard, 87 F. 17 Nov. 1817 
IV. NAVAL. 2 
Promotions. 
Names. Names. Names. 
Commanders. imbau Wm Hanham 
Wm Geo. Martin ide Roulitiard Benj. P. Sadler 
Bonifant R. L. Baywes Thos. Cook 
Chas. Newton Hunter Chas. —— Masters. 
yon a Henry King James Marti 
Superannuated Comman: Se ames in 
John Jones Chas. Wemyss * Surgeons. 
N. H. Holworthy W. J. Hope Johnstone James Gilchrist 
Lieutenants. Edw. Eb. Johnston 
Archibald Grant Horatia Montagu 
Appointments. 
eee Sir Game Ge yy gg in Chief at Portsmouth. 
ear-Admiral S: ley to 


Vice Admiral Sr Chas. Chas: Hemnilton, Bart to be Commander in Chief at Newfoundland. 
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——~ Names. | Ships. Names, Ships. 
——"Captains. Marines. 

Py Bellette 2d Lt. Wm Calamy 2 

Sam. Warren Bulwark 1st Lt. Rich. Farmar Iphigenia 

John Furneaux Carron 1st Lt. Peter Conolly Ister 

Francis Stanfell Conqueror 2d Lt. J. R. Williams Liverpool ° 

James T Fly Capt. Hi Cox Northumberlah@ 

R. Leveret 1 t. Ed. Ditto 

W. H. Dillon Phaeton 2d Lt. G. J. Bristowe Phaeton 

. Briggs — Charlotte 2d Lt. M. Fenton Tamar 

Hon. G- P. Campbell orse 2d Lt. Jas. Thompson Tiber 

Wm Ramsden Scout 2d Lt. Sam. Cox Topaze 

Sir Geo. Collier Tartar _ Masters. 

John R. Lumley Topaze John Oliver Antelope 

ee Bea W. Whi Bulwark 
ver . 

Ly G. Panton Bellette - Read Carnation 

Jase Cheape Ditto J. W. Pill Carron 

Chas. Fraser Bulwark T. P. Thomas Confiance 

E. W. C. Astley itto Jas. Downie 

C. T. Phelp. Ditto 3 Dotterell 

Fred. Chamier Ditto Jas. Wilson Eden 

Thos. D. Stewart Ditto Lloyd Edwards Egeria 

Thos. Blackiston, F. L. Ditto Jas. Ferret 

Chas. Haydon Jas. T. Taylor Florida 

J. G. G 1 Ditto And Fly 

Geo. Chevalier Confiance R. B. G Harlequin 

Jas. Burton Ditto E. Gilling Heron 

jos. Pearse oe H.W, Kent Iphigenia 

Jos. -W. Ken 

Wm Snell Driver Jos. Martin Leveret 

Geo. Dunsford Eden T. Liverpool 

Wm Daniell Ditto G. Evans 

Aug. Thos. Hicks Falmouth J. Jenkins Nimrod 

HAY Perkins red regnabl John T Phaeton 

H, A- ns ™: le ohn Town 

B. Louis Ditto J. P. Lurchen Pioneer 

M. . = Whish —_ “— — Charlotte 

H. D. phigenia . C. Atkinson 

Chas. whe Lee J. B. Stent Ramillies 

John Molesworth, F L. Ditto W. Sidni Rosario 

Geo. Pigot Leveret John Griffiths Sappho 

Hon. C. Abbot Liffey M. Curran Shamrock 

Henry Eden Ditto Jas. Raith pout 

Cc Hope Ditto C. Burney Tiber 

Alb. H. Wilson Liverpool W. Purdo Tonnant 

J. A. Campbell Ditto A. J. Russel Topaze 

Hen. G. Barrington Ditto Surgeons. 

Jas. Stewart Musquito M. ir Albans 

John Brothers m John Cochrane Bellette 

Chas, Wem Pelican G. P. M. Young Britomart 

W.C. Barker Perseus Thos. Stewart Bulwark 

R. B. Reed Phaeton James Stewart Carron 

John Geary Ditto Confiance 

Jas. S. Hore Ditto John Duke Dorothea 

Rob. Faussett Ditto Anderson Eden 

J, L. Beckford =— Charlotte John MacLean Fly 

Richd. Morgan ‘tto Allan Waters Heron 

H. M. Williams Ditto John Edwards Isabella 

Allan Ditto Sam, Phillips ‘ 
e Ditto Thos. Martill Liverpool 
M. J. Currie Racehorse P. Allen Nimrod 
Ditto Bob Blake Perseus 

Gustavus Evans Racoon Ab. Martin Phaeton 

R. M. Teed Ramillies J. P. O’Berne ——— 

Henry King Rifleman Jas. M‘Connell 

William Hanham Ditto Robert Kirkwood Spencer 

og Rochf« Henderson Scout 

Royal Sov. Yacht M. Capponi Sybille 

And. Sappho W. Huey amar 

David Peat Severn James Foy Topaze 

E. J. Johnston James Gilchrist Tyrian 
oratio Montagu Shearwater Assistant Surgeons. 

ernon Sir Francis Drake Cc Bacchus 

W. N. Glasscock itto Geo. Webster Bellette 

R. Chamberlayne Ditto Thos. Bell Carron 
. B. Warren Spartan drew Ramsay Confiance 

Mich. Dickson Superb A. N. Murray Congo 

Mich. M. Wroot Ditto Conqueror 

Gore Scout David Fulton Drake 
Ditto Alex. Buchannan Eden 

John Fletcher _ Tees Even Bowen 1: 

rg Knight Tartar John Greeni 

B. J. Waterhouse Ditto Joseph M‘Gowan Ister 

Alex. A. Sandilands Ditto John Havard Leveret 

John M‘Donnell Ditto J. M. Buchan Minden 

Henry Reneau Tonnant Jas. Smith Pelican 

Edw. Luscom| Topaze John Houston Phaeton 

Jas. Wilkie Ditto Jas. Barnhill — 

Wm Moriarty Ditto Cloud Brown mrose 

H. J. H. aa Ditto John M‘Farland Racehorse 

. Hu Vengeur Wm H. Clunes Rifleman 
aS Welch Ditto er Somerville meee 
+ Price Harp lo ‘m — yu 
John Bowie Kite P Hugh Moffat Topaze 
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[Ships Names. 
Arthur Lupton 

Bellette Thomas Fox 

Carron . SI 

I Peter Hughes Topaze 

Leveret Chaplain. 

Perseus James Otway 

Phaeton 

Miscellaneous. 

Lieutenant J Priest to be Warden of Plymouth Dock-Yard, 
Lieutenant W. 


‘aylor to be Lieutenant of Greenwich Hospital. 
Crosdaile to be be Btore-k . 


R. 
R. T. Forster to be 


of Jamaica Yard. 





Malta Hospital. 
J. Gilbert to be S' of Antigua Yard. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. Kendal, banker, to Harriet, only surviving da 
May 5. At Lisbon, the lady of Colonel Archibald ter of the late H. “7 Seu Esq. surgeon, 
, K. T. S. a son. royal veteran batta 

13. The wife of Stephen Souten, a April 18. At Hesket-in-the-Forest, Captain Fer. 
man, of of S Ti 26th — gus James Graham, of the queen’s bays, eldest son 
23. In York Place, Edin’ lady e of the Rev. Fergus Graham of Arthuret, to Mis 


House the lady of Long Wel- 
31. At reen, Mrs Alexander Gordon, 
a son, 
— At St Andrew’sstreet, a dah the Rev. 
Henry Wastell of ~~ iter. 
June * ache d erry, Ist life 
4. In Prinee’s-street, Pew the lady of Nor- 
man Lockhart, . twin 
= As ewe! Place, Edin’ h, Mrs Alexander 
Somervell, a 
6. At ay father’s house, in Brock-street, Lon- 
om, Ge the Hon. Thomas Erskine, a 
ory Mavygedanghiee ee 
Tro 2 navy 
a tn Great Georgestreet, Londo London, > 
en me! mond, a Driamond, a daughter 
burgh, a eer - 
_ At Bargaly, the lady of John Mackie, Esq. of 
t *Whim, the lady of Archibald Montgo- 
a son. 
13. At h, Mrs Captain Barclay, R. N. 
son. 
. 14. At Cornhill, near Aberdeen, the lady of 
David young. |. a son. 
17. Mrs » Mound Place, Edinburgh, a 
son. 
20. In York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Fortescue, a 
iter. 
21. haw rita St James’s-street, roe 


SB crete pra 
n, a '. 
— At House, Mrs Balfour of Pilrig, a 


son. 
FA... band 4 Campbell (Jura), Buchanan-street, 
Teint At Malta, the lady of Captain D. Dun- 


ey oy fare ip T: , a daughter. 
Pape de- 





livered cd of th = chi and two ‘ae, 
ith the mother, are doing hm eins, 
cena ee 
March 2i. At Leghorn, Barnabas Maude, Esq. 


youngest son of the late Joseph Maude, Esq. of 





James, + rad of the late W. James, Esq. of 
Liverpool. 

May 4. Mr David Tough, painter, High-street, 
St be hate Miss Margaret Swinton, No6, South 


— At Bdinbur h, Mr George poe of the 
Edinburgh a aly to Miss Ann Duff Culbert, 
daughter of the late Mr James Culbert, saddler,; 
North Berwick. 

June 1, At Fulham, Major-General Sir Thomas 
Bradford, K.C.B. to Mary Anne, widow of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ainslie, of the 4th 

— At Perth, Robert M‘Arthur, . Of Little 
Mill, to Margaret Trotter, third daughter of the 
late Rev. David Moncrieff, minister of Ri 

— AtGarscube, the seat of her gran . Sir 
Ilay Campbell of Suceoth, Bart. Sir George Si 
of Renishaw, Bart. to Susan, eldest daughter 
Craufurd Tait of eo Esq. 

— At Newmills, Dr John Richardson, Leith, to 
Miss Mary Steven, daughter of the late Mr 
ander Steven, brewer, Water of Leith. 

At ith, Andrew Gray, Esq. of 
Craigs, to Catharine, youngest daughter of the late 
Sharp, customs 


a Esq. comptroller of the 
ere. 

2. At Sir Mackenzie’s, Bart. of Coul, 
Edinburgh, J. C. Macleod, Esq. jun. of Geanies, to 


rrowston Mains, the Rev. David Flem- 
on cninnaned Carriden, to Grace, only daughter 


) ¥ John Ross. 

At Edin! h, Alexander Davidson, Esq, sut- 
mt of taxes, to Helen, second hter of the 
deceased Mr George Ferrier, writer, Edinb 5 

— Mr John Smith of Darnick, to Miss 
Purves of H res, 

5. James Malcolm, Esq. Crai pa second son of 
the late Sir John Malcolm of ftalbeadie and Grange, 
Bart. to Helen, daughter of Mr James Dunctah, 
Parkhill, near Newburgh. 

9. B ‘the Rev. Dr Davidson, at No 9, James's- 


place, h, William Campbell, . M.D. 
surgeon royal ayy to Miss Elizabeth 

daug of the deceased Captain William 
Barnett. 


1l. At Mamhead, Devonshire, Dr Miller, 
sician, Exeter, to Ann, daughter of the Right 
eral Sir Hewett, Bart. 
12, Mr Alexan: Muckle, merchant, Edin 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr John 


Se 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Bennet, farmer, 
Dalkeith. aged 7 years, to Isobel Gulan, daughtes- 
of J. - Trancnt, aged 17 years. 

— At Montreal Cottage, Kiexander Balfour, 
Esq. denden to Margaret, daughter of Alexander 


_ Mr John Wallace, merchant, Greenock, t 
Janet, daughter of David Hutcheson, 
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1918. | 
13. At St ‘C4 Clerkenwell, London, Wil- 


fiam Waterford, to Anne, daugh- 


illiam Newport of Belmont, Esq. count 
ot ikea, and and +o of the Right Hon. Sir © Joba 


16. apne shy eahen, the Duke of Leinster, to 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of Harrington. 
The ‘prince Regent attended in person to give away 


= At Aberdour House, Captain William Mar- 
shall, of the Honourable East India Company's 
service, to Miss a ge | Gordon. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Thomson, brush 
manufacturer, Market-street, to Miss Mary Forbes, 

kirk. 

— At Leith, John Scott, . of Leghorn, to 
Jane, daughter of the late “rohnt ‘Newton, Esq. of 


“i. At Renfrew, Mr Daniel Lizars of Edinburgh 
to Miss Robina Hutchison, daughter of Mr Davi 


BAL At Lesbury, 3 Northumberland, Andrew Gib- 
. M. D. Hon. East India Company’s esta- 
ment of Bombay, to Elizabeth, youngest 
ter of Thomas Annett of Alnmouth, Esq. 
— At Edinburgh, William — Esq- » esa young 
of Chesters, Roxburghshire, a 
oer daughter of the late ct, Falconar, 


of Woodcote Park. 
— Robert G. Baillie, . of Culterallers, to 
Anna, youngest daughter of late Menzies Bail- 


19. ‘t St Rapets a. Fn wey Hawthorn, 
. barrister at law, to Barter, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Archibald lone D.D. 
5. At Elie, Fife, Andrew Milne, Esq. of Baltil- 
to Jane, daughter of the late James — 
a merchant, a -—— Palace yard. Edin 


ye rlieabeth, 
-aey Esq. 


t Geshennane daughter of Mr Alex. Easton 
be, G Grahamston. - 4 


. At Catharine Bank, Patrick Gillespie, M.D. 
Leith, to Janet Fi Ireland, second daughter of 
the Rev. Dr Ire » North Leith. 

. Alexander Spence, Daye gv Leith, to 
Miss ‘Catharine White, ter of Adam White, 
>= merchant there. 

ely—At River, Mr John Lord, aged 81, to 


Mrs Taylor, aged 70. The who gave the 
damsel away was 82, and of the bride-maids one 
—, the other 92. 

At Langside, Patrick Murray, - writer in 


Glasgow, to Frances, only daug) iter Alexander 
M‘Grigor, Esq. writer there. 
“a arbadoes, oe S. H. Saceiey. of = 
ment, de utant-gen to e 
Seow be te Wind steel cnt ms pe islands and 
colonies, to Elizabeth, ae of W. Murray, 
. of Bruce Vale. 
't Cork, Captain Thomas Mosse, of the Ist, or 
royal Scots regiment of foot, to Dan gg Essex, 
daughter of Major-General Gordon. 


DEATHS, 


Nov. 1. At Hazarabaugh, in Bengal, after givin 
birth to three daughters, ¢ one of whom _ sur- 
bo her, the lady a Charles ers, 


March 51. On his passage from Madras to 
land, after a period of 42 years’ — tae 
Indi, in the Bsa My ear of his age, meral Sir 
C.B. colonel of the 17th regi- 
native infantry. 
may 1, At ne ge in Sutherland, Mrs Duncan 
M‘Gregor, aged 74; and on the 17th, Mr Dunean 
M'Gregor, tacksman of that place, aged 78. This 
Venerable and happy cou’ e lived ogether 48 years. 
— At Hastings, Mrs w of H. Mar- 
pony Esq. of Norfolk-street, ge 3 died in January 


“0. On his passage from Leith to Aberdeen, 
Captain James Stevenson (Ist), of the royal navy; 
-~al officer whose long and meritorious services 
had gained him the esteem of his brother officers, 
and numerous friends and acquaintances. Captain 
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Stevenson served in the memorable campaign in 


eldest 
liams, late of Brentor, Devon (who died 

in her 111th year), 17 of whom are now alive and 
amount to 
rq faculties 
sufficient to gain his 
ill within a fortnight of 


18. At London, James King, Esq. of Millbank, 
in the 18th year of his age. 

— At Old Windsor, Lady Augusta W: ham, 

21. At Southerton, near \kirkealdy, John - 
las of Pinkerton. 

- s Edinburgh, Mr Ebenezer Keay, printer, 
ag . 

— At Rome in the - ear e sthe e 
Mant » sixth Earl of Sand His’ lr 

in July 1804, Lady ay Louise oe pe de 
Imore, 


cals child of Armar Lowry, lat 
by y aul of Bucking ow Sandhe o = daughters of John, 
second Earl of hire, by whom he has 
left one son Pom i ot Sandwich), and two 
ye all — 
ajor W. Montgomerie, late of the 
37th regiment oft oot, aged 87. He was one of the 
surviving heroes who fought at the battle of Min- 
den, at which he commanded the grenadier com- 

pany of the above regiment. 
val At Edrom House, George Logan, Esq. of 


27. 1 Mr z Richardson of Killington, near Ken- 
dal, aged 73; and on the -, his Taere aged 70; 
they were ‘poth i in ay) 

—_At Edinburgh, Charles thrie, overseer of 
the Blind Asylum. 

28. At mienng Bonen, the Rev. Joseph Dun- 
can, minister of — 

— At Ardmore, Island of Ilay, Miss Marion 
Heyes daughter of the dece od ‘William illiam Camp- 


— At Vienna, in his 83d year, the celebrated 
Baron Thugut. He was not bs noble extraction, 
sph oust Ui thee & Egeny ste own person- 


29. 1 At No 3, Gilmour Place, Edinburgh, Miss 
Sarah Currie, eldest ee Donte of mals sone Captain 
John Currie of Dale 

— At his housein laverkeithing, in ‘his’ 72d year, 
Hugh Dawson, shipmaster. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Watson, relict of the late Mr 
Alexander Watson, merchant. 

30. At his house, in bom Audley-street, Lon- 
don, in the 73d his age, lone Hawkins 

- of Beaee't 


Browne, E Hall, in the county of Sa- 
lop, nents: pears one of the representatives of 
the borough o 


31. James Munro, Esq 


a 
‘ed 52 “om 
ore Goonge Munro, Esq. of anburgh Field, jack- 


— At her house, in Montague-square, London, 
fame, Lady Mura widow of “the late Sir John 
Murray, Bart. of — eee and daughter of 
the late John Digby, 
— At Musselburgh, a severe illness, Jean 
Thomson, third daughter of Thomas Thomson, 
candlemaker and tobacconist there. 
— At Montrose, Dr James Ross, ph 
June 1. At Leith, at an prt = 
Wright, senior, 65 years a member 0 
ration of Hammermen there. 
2. At Cornhill, Berwickshire, Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart. of —— Castle and Tilmouth, aged 81 
am severe illness, yan Cobe, 
Esq. » en to Hon. East India C 
a ‘gentleman eminently distinguished for x hie be lites- 
ts, as eplayes = operas of the 
S of 


ie James 
the Incorpo- 


A ¥ 
Catheart of D 
tne ine aber Cs of the typhus en Mis Ann 
Maccallum. 
ae = a Mr James Hun’ 
t Edinburgh, Mr William Elder, younger 
son not the late John Elder, Esq. depute-clerk of 
Session. 
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4. At Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret 
eatlie. 


oc erat oa a a 
» second son ight, 
R. N. and nephew of Mr Wright, scod-tnerchent, 


Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, Lieut. John of the 
late royal invalids, aged 84 years, 62 hich — 


Wolfen Hy y taking er eerie nse a oe 
act we 


mawhance. 
— At Exmouth, in the 76th Jee eS em, te 
jd Hon. John Leslie, Newark, of 
orth Britain, ment 4k ~~ of the 
the oli but, or ) 3d Fopiment of foot, and an sid-de- 
amp to the —s 
— At Kelso, in his 64th , Mr W. Smith, 
a, for a considerable period chief magi- 
— At baa Robert, son of Mr Wilson, sur- 
s — At Haddington, David Souiy, Be 
6. Janet, daughter of Mr homas Crigh- 
ton of Skedsbush. 
a= At Duseitend, Mr John Thomson, in the 


— At , in the 68th of her age, 
Mrs Anne Su , widow » homas Suther. 
land, late butcher in Edinbu 


At Musselburgh, Mrs Cree, relict 

of the late Mr John Cree, merchant there. 
ee, Mrs Creevey, wife of Thomas 

t Inverary, On OB yee of hip 
a Tong ilies, which he bore y a teesd 

bed ery 


, Sir Humphrey Campbell 

2 of Asks, shen ff-depute and convener of Argyll- 
_ Py her brother’s house, Hermiston, Miss New- 
ton of C 


, — In London, Mrs Ann Abercrom Esaperet 
the ote: William Raitt, surgeon in Di , 
_- 7upar, youngest or oO 
. At Christe of f P - of 
-_ |, Mrs etrie, spouse 

Mr James Petrie, 


10. At Edin! » Mr David Mill, youngest son 
ill, of Blair. 


— At Stirling, Mrs Catharine ea, wife 


ef Mr Robert Sconce, writer in S' 
_— At Peebles, Robert, eldest oe "Mr Walter 


teel. 
1l. At Cortachy Castle, the Countess of Airly. 
— At his house, Northumberland-street, in- 


Napier, . W.S. eldest son of 
tralete -General the ion. Mark Napier. 
— In eet, London, the Right Hon. the 
— Mr William atson of Capel-street, Dublin, 
one of the oldest and most respectable booksellers 
in big at the age of 52. 
<n 's Court, Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth 
_ Lan ares year of his age, het Rete, 
ra te jjutant of the Inverness recrui ing and Cou 
having faithfully served his wy and Coun- 
——_ of the globe, 


Tyiod of 


13. At Gasfiela House, Miss Elizabeth a 


son, daughter of the late James Fergusson, Esq. of 
14. At Canaan roy Mr Ralph Hardie, writer 


in ey Ty = 
— At buigh, Mr Adam Moncrieff, son of 
ergy Rev. Alexander Moncrieff, Muckhart. 

— At Edinburgh, John Gordon, = M.D. On 
Thursday, between two and three ¢ o'clock, the re- 
i the new bur- 





Ome 


attended his anatomical lectures, in fod pet about 
150, dressed in full mourning, preceded the corpse 
froin Infirmary-street to the place of interment, A 
number of spectators were present, who seemed 
jaeee 2 eee bye! Se loss = public has sup. 
e death of this excellent man, 
nent pg he hn and scholar. abe. | 
15. In Ruthwell village, Dumirieatire, Wile 
Gillespie, an old Chelsea pensioner. own 
account he was 108 years of age, having By hi om 
= ps ear 1710, His discharge, however, which 
in 1763, and characterises him as 
- t ** worn out” in the service, makes him a few 
years younger, but still — of 100. He wasa 
native yo Treland, which By he left when very 
young, ae having enlis 


stair, in the years 1745-4. On the — 
the Rebellion, his regiment was recalled, 

fatal battle of Prestanpans, he gallantly saved ‘tn 
falling into the —_ of the enemy, a stand of co. 


lours which had been abandoned on the field. [The 
golours were | the side of an ensign who 
pt {rae tg wae t. Gillespie took them up, 


and seeing t vy Colonel Gardiner, who 
had then received his death-wound, reelining on a 
bank ata little distance, he went up to him, and 
asked his commands :—*‘ Save yourself,” wasal] 
that the good man could say; on which Gillespie 
instantly mounted his horse, and, through ashower 
of balls, from a of rebels who were in 
- fl the ga ® road, reached a place of 
ion, The old man delighted to 
this ines and, as he talked of the of 
the field, the fire of youth again ced in his eye, 
He was naturally of a robust make, but for several 
| ae a the hand of age had bent his form, and 
him to support his steps with a staff. He 
continued, however, to walk about the neighbour 
hood till within a few days of his death, 
— At Gogar Bank, Cumberland Reid, 
— At George’s-square, Edinburgh, Mary, ourth 
= of the late John Dudgeon, Esq. of East 


raig 

16. At Beggar’s Bush, near Musselburgh, Mrs 
Katharine Young, daughter of Mr Thomas Young, 
late merchant in Edinburgh, 87. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James rant, eldest son of 
Mr Alexander Grant, writer, 8, Nicolson-square. 

— At his house, South Back of the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, Mr David Mason. 

— At her house, Hay’s-street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Helen Thomson, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
John Thomson of the Custom-house. 

17. At Gourdie, David Kinloch, Esq. of Gour 
die, —< 82 je 

a John Elford, lieutenant-governor 
of St John’s, Newfoundland, ‘and formerly of the 
51st regiment. 

_ p oae yer er uin, Ra = —_ 
out of his gig, owing to the horse taking fright, 
so much teteed, that he died in an for whet 

18. At Underwood, Mr George Maclagan. 

— At Armanoch of Parton, Mrs Jane Dalrymple, 

19. At Pirn, in Peeblesshire, Miss Elizabeth 
Horsbrugh, daughter of Alexander Horsbrugh, Esq. 
of Horsbrugh. 

— At Lennel House, Patrick Brydone, 5 

20. At Horncliff, Alexander Home, Esq. form- 
erly of Bassendean. 

— At Melville Place, Stirling, Eliza, second 
saad of John Birch, Esq. paymaster 75d regi- 


™s. At Howcleugh, Mr John Goodfellow, tenant 


ere. 

— AtJedburgh, Major John Murray, of the 20th 
regiment of infantry, in the 3 ol of his age. 

2. At North Leith, Mr John Drummond, ship- 


master, aged 65. . 
25. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Allan M‘Lean, 
79th regiment, eldest son of Mr D. M‘Lean, W.S. 

Lately—At Eason’s Lodge, near Yaxl 

106, Mrs Ann Eason, who retained her facu ties till 
within a few months of her death, and, without 
the aid of spectacles, was capable of reading and 
writing. She was a native of L 

Abergavenny, but had resided in Ya parish 
above 60 years. The estate on which she lived de- 
scends to her nephew, Sir Richard Phillips of Lon- 
aon. 





5 Oliver & Boyd, Printers. 











